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OF 

ALEXANDER POPE. 



This illiutriouB poet was bom at London, in 1688 
and was descended from a good family of that name 
in Oxfordshire, the head of which was the Earl of 
Downe, whose sole heiress married the Earl of 
lindsey. His father, a man of primitive simplicity 
and integrity of manners, was a merchant of London, 
who, upon the Revolution, quitted trade, and con- 
verted his effects into money, amounting to near 
10,0002. with which he retired into the countiy ; and 
died in 1717, at the age of seventy-five. 

Our poet*8 mother, who lived to a very advanced 
age, being ninety-three years old when she died, in 
1733, was the daughter of William Turner, Esq. of 
York. She had three brothers, one of whom was 
killed, another died in the service of King Charles ; 
and the eldest, following his fortunes, and becoming 
a, general officer in Spain, left her what estate re- 
mained after sequestration and forfeitures of her fa- 
mily. To these circumstances our poet alludes in 
his Epistles to Dr. Arbuthnot, in which he mentions 
Ids parents : 

Of gentle blood (pait shed in honour** cauae. 

While yet io Britaio honour had appiaoM) 

Each parent sprang^— What fortune, prayl— their own ; 

And better got than Beetia'g from the throne. 

Born to no pride, inheriting no strife, 

Nor marrying discord in a noble wife ; 

Stranger to civil and religiooa rage, 

The good man walkM innoxious through his age : 
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No conrts he saw, do foita would ever try; 
Nor dared an oath, nor hazarded a lie : 
Unlearn'd, he knew no achoolman's subtle art, 
No language but the language of the heart; 
By nature boneat, by experience wise, 
Healthy by temp'rance and by exercise, 
His life, though long, to sickness passed unknown ; 
His death was instant, and without a groan. 

The education of onr great author was attended 
with circamstances very singular, and some of them 
extremely unfavourable ; but the amazing force of 
bis genius fully compensated the want of any advan- 
tage in his earliest instraction. He owed the know- 
ledge of his letters to an aunt ; and having learned 
very early to read, took great delight in it, and 
taught himself to write by copying after primed 
books, the characters of which he would imitate to 
great perfection. He b^an to compose verses tax- 
ther back than he could well remember ; and at eight 
years of age, when he was put under one Tavemer, 
a priest, who taught him the rudiments of the Latin 
and Greek tongues at the same time, he met with 
Ogi]by*s Homer, which gave him great delight ; and 
this was increased by Sandy's Ovid. The raptures 
which these authors, even in the disguise of such 
translations, then yielded him, were so strong, that 
he spoke of them with pleasure ever after. From 
Mr. Tavemer*s tuition he was sent to a private schooi 
at Twjrford, near Winchester, where he continued 
about a year, and was then removed to another near 
Hyde Park Comer; bat was so unfortunate as to lose 
under his two last masters what he had acquired 
under the first 

While he remained at this school, being permitted 
to go to thcf playhouse with some of his school 
fellows of a more advanced age, he was so charmed 
with dramatic representations, that he formed the 
translation of the Iliad into a play, from several of 
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tbi ^MeelMO in Ogilby's translation, connected with 
▼c»cf08 of hit own; and the seTcral parts were per- 
fofuied by the upper boys of the school, except that 
of Ajax by the master's gardener. At the age of 
twelve oar youi^ poet went to his father, to reside 
at his house at Binfield, in Windsor Forest, where 
he was, for a few months, under the tuition of 
another priest, with as little success as before ; so 
that he resolved now to become his own master, by 
reading those ckssic writers which gave him most 
entertainment; and by this method, at fifteen he 
gained a ready habit in the learned languages, to 
which he soon after added the French and Italian. 
Upon his retreat to the forest, he became first ac- 
quainted with the writings of Waller, Spenser, and 
jDryden ; in the last of which he immediately found 
what he wanted, and the poems of that excellent 
writer were never out of his hands; they became his 
model, and from them alone he learned the whole 
magic of his versification. 

The first of our author's compositions now extant 
in print, is an Ode on Solitude, written before he 
was twelve years old; which, considered as the pro- 
duction of so early an age, is a perfect master-piece ; 
nor need he be ashamed of it had it been written in 
the meridian of his genius ; while it breathes the most 
delicate spirit of poetiy, it at the same time demon- 
strates his love of solitude, and the rational pleasures 
which attend the retreats of a contented country life. 
Two years after this he translated the First Book 
of StatiusU Thebais, and wrote a copy of verses on 
Silence, in imitation of the Earl of Rochester's Poem 
on Nothing. Thus we find him no sooner capable 
of holding the pen than he employed it in writing 
verses: 

" He lisp'd in numbers, for the nombera came.** 
Though we have had frequent opportunity to ob> 
ienre that poets have given early displays of genius 
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yet we cunnot recollect that amongst the inapired 
tribe one can be found who, at the age of twelve, 
could produce so animated an ode, or at the age of 
fourteen, translate from the Latin. It had been re- 
ported, indeed, concerning Mr. Dryden, that when he 
was at Westminster school, the master, who has as- 
signed a poetical task to some of the boys of writing 
a paraphrase on our SaTiour*s miracle of turning wa- 
ter into wine, was perfectly astonished when young 
Dryden presented him with the followbg line, which 
he asserted was the best conmient could be written 
upon it : 

The conacious waler saw its God and bluah'd. 

This was the only instance of an early appearance 
of genius in this great man, for he was turned of 
thirty before he acquired any reputation : an age in 
which Mr. Pope's was in its full distinction. 

The year following that in which Mr. Pope wrote 
his poem on Silence, he began an epic poem, entitled 
Alcander, which he afterwards very judiciously com- 
mitted to the flames, as he did likewise a comedy and 
a tragedy, the latter taken from a story in the legend 
of St. Genevieve, both of these being the product of 
those early days; but his Pastorals, which were writ, 
ten in 1704, when he was only sixteen years of 
age, were esteemed by Sir William Trumbal, Mr 
Granville, Mr. Wycherley, Mr. Walsh, and other of 
his friends, too valuable to be condemned to the 
same fate. 

The three great writers of pastoral dialogue, which 
Mr. Pope, in some measure, seems to imitate, are 
Thfeocritus, Virgil, and Spenser; Mr. Pope is of 
opinion that Theocritus excels all others in nature 
and simplicity. 

That Virgil, who copies Theocritus, re6ne8 on his 
original ; and in all points in which judgment-has the 
principal part, is much sur>erior to his master. 
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That among the modems, their success has been 
greatest who have most endeavoured to make these 
ancients their pattern. The most considerable genius 
appears in the famous Tasso, and our Spenser. Tasso, 
in his Aminta, as far excelled all pastoral writers, as 
in his Gierusalemme, he has outdone the epic poets 
of his own country. But as this piece seems to have 
been the original *of a new sort of poem, the pastoral 
comedy in Italy, it cannot so well be considered as 
a copy of the ancients. Spenser's Calender, in Mr. 
Dryden's opinion, is the most complete work of this 
kind which any nation has produced ever since the 
time of Virgil ; but this he said before Mr. Pope's 
Pastorals appeared. 

Mr. Walsh pronounces on our Shepherd's boy (as 
Mr. Pope called himself,) the following judgment, in 
a letter to Mr. Wycherley : 

'* The verses are very tender and easy. The Au- 
thor seems to have a particular genius for that kind 
of poetry, and a judgment that much exceeds the 
years you told me he was of. It is no flattery at all 
to say that Virgil had written nothing so good at his 
ife. I shall take it as a favour if you will bring me 
acquainted with him ; and if he will give himself the 
trouble, any morning, to call at my house, I shall be 
very glad to read the verses with him, and give him 
my opinion of the particulan more largely than I 
can well do in this letter." 

Thus early was Mr. Pope introduced to the ac- 
quaintance of men of genius, and so improved eveiy 
advantage, that he made a more rapid progress to- 
wards a consummation in fame than any of our for- 
mer English poets. His Messiah, his Windsor Fo- 
jrest, (the first part of which was written at the same 
time with his pastorals) his Essay on Criticism in 
1709, and his Rape of the Lock in 1712, established 
bis poetical character in such a manner that he was 
called upon by the public voice to enrich o ir Ian- 
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guage with lihe translation of the Hiad, which he be 
gan at twenty-five, and executed in five years. This 
was published for his own benefit, by subscription, 
the only kind of reward which ho received for his 
writings, which do honour to our age and country, his 
religion rendering him incapable of' a place, which 
the Lord Treasurer Oxford used to express his con- 
cern for, but without offering him a pension, as tho 
Earl of Halifax and Mr. Secretary Craggs aflerwards 
did, though Mr. Pope declined it. 

The reputation of Mr. Pope gaining every day 
upon the world, he was caressed, flattered, and railed 
at, according as he was feared or loved by difierent 
persons. Mr. Wycherley was among the first au- 
thors of established reputation who contributed to 
advance his fame, and with whom he for some time 
lived in the most unreserved mtimacy. This poet in 
nis old age, conceived a design of publishing hia 
poems ; and as he was but a very imperfect master oi 
numbers, he intrusted his manuscripts to Mr. Pope, 
and submitted them to his corrections. The free- 
dom which our young bard was under a necessity to 
use, in order to polish and refine what was in the 
original rough, unharmonious, and indelicate, proved 
disgustful to the old gentleman, then near seventy, 
who perhaps was a little ashamed that a boy at six- 
teen should so severely correct his works. Letters 
of dissatisfaction were written by Mr. Wycherley, 
and at last he informed him, in few words, that he 
was going out of town, without mentioning to what 
place, and did not expect to hear from him till he 
came back. This cold indifi'erence extorted from 
Mr. Pope a protestation, that nothing should induce 
him ever to write to him again. Notwithstanding 
this peevish behaviourof Mr. Wycherley, occasioned 
by jealousy and infirmities, Mr. Pope preserved a 
constant respect and reverence for him while he 
lived, and <ii^er hia death lamented him. In a letter 
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to Edward Blount, Esq. written immediately upon 
the death of this poet, he has there related some 
anecdotes of Wycherley, which we shall here insetC 

" Dear Sir, 

*' I know of nothing that will be so interesting to 
you at present as some circumstances of the last act 
of that eminent comic poet, and our friend, Wycher- 
ley. He had often told me, as I doubt not he did all 
his acquaintance, that he would marry as soon as his 
life was despaired of; accordingly, a few days before 
his death he underwent the ceremony, and joined to- 
gether those two sacraments, which wise men say 
should be the last we receive ; for, if you observe, 
matrimony is placed afler extreme unction in our ca- 
techism, as a kind of hint as to the order of time in 
which they are to be taken. The old man then lay 
down satisfied in the conscience of having, by this 
one act, paid his just debts, obliged a woman who, 
he was told, had merit, and shown an heroic resent- 
ment of the ill usage of his next heir. Some hun- 
dred pounds which he had with the lady discharged 
those debts ; a jointure of four hundred a year made 
her a recompense ; and the nephew he left to com- 
fort himself, as well as he could, with the miserable 
remains of a mortgaged estate. I saw our friend 
twice after this was done, less peevish in his sickness 
than he used to be in his health, neither much afraid 
of dying, nor (which in him had been more likely) 
much ashamed of marrying. The evening before he 
expired he called his young wife to the bed-side, and 
earnestly entreated her not to deny him one request, 
the last he should ever make : upon her assurance of 
of consenting to it, he told her, * My dear, it is only 
this, that you will never marry an old man again.' I 
cannot help remarking, that sickness, which often 
destroys both wit and wisdom, yet seldom has power 
u> remove that talent we call humour : Mr. Wychei^ 
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ley showed this eTen in this last compKnieiit, ihotigh 
I think his request a little hard ; for why should he 
bar her from doubling her jointure on the same easy 
terms." 

One of the most affecting and tender compositions 
of Mr. Pope, is his Elegy to the Memory of an Un- 
fortunate Lady, built on a true story. We are in- 
formed in the Life of Pope, for which Curl obtained 
a patent, that this young lady was a particular &• 
Tourite of the poet, though it is not ascertained 
whether he himself was the person from whom she 
was removed. This young lady was of very high 
birth, possessed an opulent fortune, and under the 
tutorage of an uncle, who gave her an education 
snitable to her titles and pretensions. She was es- 
teemed a match for the greatest peer in the realm, 
but in her early years she suffered her heart to be en- 
gaged by a young gentleman, and in consequence of 
tins attachment, rejected offers made to her by per- 
sons of quality, seconded by the solicitations of her 
uncle. Her guardian, being surprised at this beha- 
viour, set spies upon her, to find out the real cause 
of her indifference. Her correspondence with her 
lover was soon discovered, and, when ui^ed upon 
that topic, she had too much truth and honour to 
deny it. The uncle finding that she would make 
no efforts to disengage her affection, after a little 
time forced her abroad, where she was received 
with a ceremony due to her quality, but restricted 
from the conversation of every one but the spies of 
this severe guardian, so that it was impossible for her 
lover even to have a letter delivered into her hands. 
She languished in this place a considerable time, 
bore an infinite deal of sickness, and was over- 
whelmed with the profoundest sorrow. Nature being 
wearied out with continual distress, and being driven 
at last to despair, the unfortunate lady, as Mr. Pope 
justly calls her, put an end to her o^n life, having 
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bribed t omid-servaDt tc procure her a sword. She 
was found upon the ground weltering in her blood 
The severity of the Iswsof the place, where this fhir 
unfortunate perished, denied her Christian burial, 
and she was interred without solemnity, or even any 
attendants to jttrfoi^ the last offices of the dead, ex- 
cept some young i^eople of the neighbourhood, who 
saw her put int# common ground, and strewed the 
grave with flowers. 

The p^et, in the Elegy, takes occasion to mingk 
with the tei^rs of sorrow, just reproaches upon her 
crse) un«^e, who drove her to this violation. 

But fiiOUf false guardian of a charge too good, 
Tlk>u base betrayer of a brother's blood ! 
^9e on those ruby lipe the trembling breath. 
Those cheeks now fading at the blast of death : 
Lifeless the breast which warmM the world before ; 
And those love -darting eyes must roll no more. 

The conclusion of this elegy is irresistibly affecting^ 

So peaceful rests, without a stone, a name 
Which once had beauty, titles, wealth and fame ; 
How lov'd, how honoured once, avails thee not. 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of du3t alone remainir of thee ; 
*Tis all thou art, and all tbd proud shall be ! 

No poem of our author's more deservedly obtained 
him reputation than his Essay on Criticism. Mr. Ad- 
dison in his Spectator, No. 353, has celebrated it with 
such profuse terms of admiration, that it is really 
astonisniiig to find the same man endeavouring after- 
wards to diminish that fame he had contributed to 
xaise so high. 

" The Art of Criticism," says he, "which was pub- 
lished some months ago, is a master-piece in its kind. 
The observations follow one another, like those in 
Horace's Art of Poetry, without that methodical re- 
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gnlarily which would hav^ been requiiJte in a pn»M 
vmter. They are aoiae oi? them unconmMin, bat 
such as the reader must aisenito when he sees them 
exfdaioed with that elegance md perspicuity with 
which they are delivered. As for those which are 
the BMSt known and the mo< received, they are 
placed in so beautiful a light, vaA illustrated with 
such 8ft allusions, that they hav% in them all the 
graces of novelty, and make the rea6»r, xho was be- 
fore acquaaated with them, still raort. cohvinoed of 
their truth and soMdity. And here givtme leave to 
mention what Monsieur Boileau has so w«U enlsTged 
upon in the Preface to his Works, that whanA fine 
writing do not eonswt so much in advancing thiags 
that aro new, as in ^ving things diat are knoVn an 
agreeable torn. It is impossible for us who liv« in 
the latter ages of the world, to make observations ^n 
criticism, morality, or any art and science, which 
have not been touched upon by others. We have 
little dse left us but to represent the common sense 
of mankind in more strong, more beautiful, or more 
uncommon lights. If a reader examines Horace's 
Alt of Poetry, he will find but few precepts in it 
which he may not meet with in Aristode, and which 
were not commonly known by all the poets of the 
Augustan age. His way of expressing and applying 
them, not his invention of them, is what we are 

chiefly to admire. 

** Longinus, in his RefleedoBs, has given us the 
same kind ofsubHme which he observes in the seve- 
ral passages whidi occasioned them. I cannot but 
take notice that our Eng&sh ai!rtfaor has, after the 
same manner, exemplified several of liis precepts in 
the very precepts themselves.^ He then produces 
some instances of a particular kind of beauty in the 
nuadiem, ai)d concludes with saying, ** That we have 
three poems in our tongue of the same nature, and 
each a master-piece in its kind ; the Essay on Trans- 
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.ated Vene, the Euay on the Art of Poetry, and the 
Eany on Criticism.** 

hi the lives of Addison and Tickell, some general 
niiits concerning the quarrel have been thrown out, 
which subsisted between our poet and the former of 
these gentlemen ; here it will not be improper to giye 
a more particular account of it. 

The author of Mist's Journal positiyely asserts, 
** That Mr. Addison raised Pope from obscurity, ob- 
tained him the acquaintance and friendship of the 
whole body of our nobility, and transferred his 
powerful influence with those great men to this 
rising bard, who fiequendy levied, by that means, 
Qousual contributions on the public. No sooner was 
his body lifeless, but this audior, reviving his resent- 
ment, libelled the memory of his departed friend, 
and, what was still more heinous, made the scandal 
pabHc." 

When this chaige of ingratitude and dishonour 
was published against Mr. Pope, to acquit himself of 
it he ealled upon any nobleman whose ftiendship, or 
any one gentleman whose subscription, Mr. Addison 
had procured to our author, to stand forth and de- 
clare it, that truth might appear. But the whole libel 
was proved a malicious story by many persons of 
distinction, who several years before Mr. Addison's 
decease, approved those verses denominated a libel, 
but which were, it is said, a friendly rebuke, sent 
privately, in our author's own hand, to Mr. Addison 
himself and never made public till by Curll, in his 
Miscellanies, 12mo. 1727. The Unes, indeed, are 
elegantly satirical^ and, in the opinion of many un- 
prejudiced judges, who had opportunities of knowing 
the character of Mr. Addison, are no ill representa- 
tion of him. Speaking of the poetical triflera of the 
Hmes, who had declared against him^e makes a 
sudden transition to Addison >— 
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Peaoe to all anch ! But were there one whoee fiioa 
True genius kindles, and fair fame inspires; 
Blest with each talent and each art to please, 
And born to write, converse, and live with ease; 
Should such a man, too fond to rule alone, 
Bear, like the Turk, no rival near the throne, 
View him with scornful, jet with jeaJoua ejw, 
And hate for arts that cans*d himself to rise ; 
Damn with faint praise, assent with civil leer, 
And, without sneering, others teach to sneer; 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to strike, 
Just hint a fault, and hesitate dislike ; 
Alike reservM to blame or to commend, 
A tim*roos foe, and a suspicious friend ; 
Dreading e'en fools ; by flatterers beeieg*d ; 
And so obliging that he ne*er obliged : 
Like Cato give his little senate laws, 
And sit attentive to his own ai^laose; 
While wits and Templars evVy sentence raisOi 
And wonder with a foolish face of praise ; 
Who but must laugh, if such a man there be ! 
Who would not weep, if Atticus were he ! 

Some readers may think these lines severe, imt 
the treatment he received from Mr. Addison was 
more than sufficient to justify them, which will ap- 
pear when we particularize an interview between 
these two poetical antagonists, procured by the warm 
solicitations of Sir Richard Steele, who was present 
at it, as well as Mr. Gay. 

Mr. Jervas being one day in company with Mr. 
Addison, the conversation turned upon Mr. Pope, 
for whom Addison, at that time, expressed the high* 
est regard, and assured Mr. Jervas that he would 
make use not only of his interest, buf of his art like- 
wise, to do Mr. Pope service ; he then said, he did 
not mean his art of poetry, but his art at court, and 
protested, notwithstanding many insinuations were 
spread, that i^hould not be his fault if there was not 
the best unde^nding and intelligence between them 
He observed, that Dr. Swift might have carried him 
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loo far among the enemy daring the animonty, but 
now all was safe, and Mr. Pope, in his opinion, was 
escaped. When*Mr. Jervas communicated this con- 
versation to Mr. Pope, he made this reply: **The 
irieiidly office yoa endeavour to do between Mr. 
Addison and me, deserves acknowledgments on my 
part. Yon thoroaghly know my regard to his cha- 
ncter, and my readiness to testify it by all ways in 
my power; you also thoroughly know the mean- 
ness of that proceeding of Mr. Phillips, to make a 
man I so hi^ly value, suspect my disposition to 
wards him. But as, after all, Mr. Addison must be 
judge in what regaids himself^ and as he has seemed 
not to be a very just one to me, so I must own to yon 
I expect nothing but civility from him, how much 
soever I wish for his fHcndship ; and, as for any offers 
of real kindness or service, which it is in his power to 
do me, I should be ashamed to receive them from a 
man who has no better opinion of my morals than to 
think me a party man, nor of my temper than to be- 
lieve me capable of maligning or envying another's 
reputation as a poet. In a word, Mr. Addison is sure 
of my respect at all times, and of my real friendship 
whenever he shall think fit to know me for what 
I am. 

Some years afler this conversation, at the desire of 
Sir Richard Steele, they met. At first, a very cold 
dvility, and nothing else, aj^seared on either side : 
for Mr. Addison had a natural reserve and gloom at 
the beginning of an evening, which, by converiation 
and a glass, brightened into an easy cheerfulness. 
Sir Richard Steele, who was a most social benevo' 
lent man, begged of him to fulfil his promise in drop- 
ping all animosity against Mr. Pope. Mr. Pope then 
desired to be made sensible how he had offended, 
and observed, that the translation o^Iomer, if that 
was the great crime, was undertaken at the request, 
and almost at the conmkaud, of Sir Richard Steele 
2 
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He entreated Mr. Addison to speak candidly and 
freely, though it might be with erer so much severity 
rather than, by keeping up formt of complaisance 
conceal any of his faults. This Mr. Pope spoke in 
such a manner as plainly indicated he thought Mr. 
Addison the aggressor, expected him to condescend, 
and own himself the cause of the breach between 
them. But he was disappointed; for Mr. Addison, 
without appearing to be angry, was quite •▼ercome 
with it. He began with declaring that he always 
had wished him well, had often endeaTouied to be 
his friend, and in that light advised him, if his nature 
was capable of it, to divest himself of part of his 
vanity, which was too great for his merit; that he 
had not arrived yet to that pitch of ezcelienoe he 
might imagine, or think his most partial readers ima- 
gined ; that when he and Sir Richard Steele correct- 
ed his verses, they had a different air ; reminding Mr. 
Pope of the amendment, by Sir Richard, of a line in 
the poem called the Messiah ; 

He wipes the tears for ever from our eyes. 

Wliich is taken from the prophet Isaiah :— " The 
Lord God will wipe tears from off all faces ;** 

From every faee he wipes off every tear. 

And it stands so altered in the newer editions of Mr. 
Pope's works. He proceeded to lay before him the 
mistakes and inaccuracies hinted at by the writen 
who had attacked Mr. Pope, and added many things 
which he himself objected to. Speaking of his 
Translation in general, he said, that he was not to be 
blamed for endeavouring to get so large a sum of 
money, but that it was an ill-executed thing, and not 
e<iual to TicMl, which had all the spirit of Homer. 
Mr. Addison concluded, in a low hollow voice of 
feigned temper, that he was not solicitous about his 
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own fame as a poet; that he had quitted the Muses 
to enter into the business of the public, and that all 
he spoke \»d8 through friendship to Mr. Pope, whom 
he advised to have a less exalted sense of his own 
merit. 

Mr. Pope could not well bear such repeated re- 
proaches, but boldly told Mr. Addison, that he ap- 
pealed from his judgment to the public, and that he 
bad long known him too well to expect any friend- 
ship from him; upbraided him with being a pensioner 
from his youth, sacrificing the veiy learning pur- 
chased by the public money to a mean thirst of 
power; that he was sent abroad to encourage litera- 
ture, in place of which he had always endeavoured 
to suppress merit. At last the contest grew so wann 
that they parted without any ceremony, and Mr. 
Pope, upon this, wrote the foregoing veraes, which 
are esteemed too true a picture of Mr. Addison. 

bk this account, and indeed in all other accounts 
which have been given concerning this quarrel, it 
does not appear that Mr. Pope was thn aggressor. 
If Mr. Addison entertained suspicions ol Mr. Pope's 
being carried too &i among the enemy, the danger 
was c^tainly Mr. Pope's, and not Mr. Addison's. 
It was his misfortune, and not his crime. If Mr. 
Addison should think himself capable of becoming a 
rival to Mr. Pope, and, in consequence of this opinion, 
publish a translation of part of Homer at the same 
time with Mr. Pope's, and if the public should decide 
in favour of the latter, by reading his translation, and 
neglecting the other, can any fault be imputed to 
Mr. Pope ? could he be blamed for exerting all his 
abilities in so arduous a province ? And was it his 
fault that Mr. Addison (for the first Book of Homer 
was undoubtedly his) could not translate to please 
the public? Besides, was it not someiphat presump- 
tuous to insinuate to Mr. Pope that his verses bore 
another face when he corrected them, while,* at th« 
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same time, the translation of Homer, which he had 
sever seen in manuscript, bore away the pahn from 
that very translation which he himself asserted was 
done in the true spirit of Homer ? In matters of 
genius the public judgment seldom errs, and in this 
case posterity has confirmed the sentence of that 
age which gave the preference to Mr. Pope; for 
nis translation is in the hands of all readers of taste, 
while the other is seldom regarded but as a foil to 
Pope's. 

It would appear as if Mr. Addison were hhnself so 
immersed in party business as to contract his benevo- 
lence to the limits of a faction, which was infinitely 
beneath the views of a philosopher, and the rale* 
which that excellent writer himself established. If 
this was the failing of Mr. Addison, it was not the 
error of Pope, for he kept the strictest correspond- 
ence with some persons whose afilbction to the Whig 
interest was suspected, yet was his name never caUed 
in question. While he was in favour with the Doke 
of Buckingham, the Lords Bolihgbroke, Oxford, and 
Harcourt, Dr. Swift, and Mr. Prior, he did not drop 
his correspondence with the Lord Halifax, Mr. 
Craggs, and most of those who were at the head of 
the Whig interest. A professed Jacobite one day 
remonstrated to Mr. Pope, that the people of his 
party took it ill that he should write with Mr. Steele 
upon ever so indifferenc a subject ; at which he could 
not help smiling, and observed, that he hated narrow- 
ness of soul in any party ; and that if he renounced 
bis reason in religious matters, he should hardly do it 
on any other ; and that he could pray not only fbr 
opposite parties, but even for opposite religions. Mr. 
Pope considered himself as a citizen of the world, 
and was therefore obliged to pray for the prosperity 
of mankind in general. As a son of Britain, he 
wished those councils might be suflTered by Provi* 
denee to prevail which were noat for the interest of 
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on Bathe countiy ; but as politics was not his sti^y, 
he could not always determine, at least with any degree 
of certainty, whose councils were best : and had 
charity enough to believe that contending parties 
might mean well. As taste and science are confined 
to no country, so ought they not to be excluded from 
any party, and Mr. Pope had an unexceptionable right 
to live upon terms of the strictest friendship with 
every man of parts, to which party soever he might 
belong. Mr. Pope's uprightness in his conduct to- 
wards contending politicians, is demonstrated by his 
living independent of either fiiction: he accepted 
no place, and bad too high a spirit to become a 
pensioner. 

Many effoita, however, were made to proselyte 
him from the popish faith, which all proved ineffec- 
tual. His friends conceived hopes, from the mode- 
ration which he on all o<;ca8ion8 expressed, that he 
was really a Protestant m his heart, and that upon 
the death of his mother he would not scruple to de- 
clare his sentiments, notwithstanding the reproaches 
be might incur from the popish party, and the public 
observation it would draw upon him. The Bishop 
of Rochester strongly advised him to read the con- 
troveited points between the Protestant and the Ca- 
tholic church, to suffer his unprejudiced reason to 
deteimine for him, and he made no doubt but a sepa- 
ration from the Romish conununion would soon en- 
sue. To this Mr. Pope very candidly answered, 
"Whether the change would be to my spiritual ad- 
vantage God only knows ; this I know, that I mean 
as well in the religion I now profess, as ever I can do 
in any other. Can a man who thinks so, justify a 
change, even if he thought both equally good ? to 
such an one the part of joining with any one body of 
Christians might perhaps be easy, but I think it woula 
aot be so to renounce the other. 

** Your Lordship has formerly advised me to read 
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h9 best controvenies between the cluiichef. Shall 
I teU you a aeciet ? I did go at fourteen yean okl^ 
for I loved reading, and my father had no other 
books. There was a collection of all that had been 
written on both sides in the reign of King James II. 
I warmed my head with thenii and the consequence 
was, I found myself a Papist or Protestant by tonu 
according to the last book I read. I am afnid most 
seekers are in the same case, and when they stop, 
they are not so properly converted as outwitted 
You see how little glory you would gain by my con* 
venion ; and, after all, I verily believe your Lordship 
and I are both of the same religion, if we were 
thoroughly understood by one another, and that all 
honest and reasonable Christians would be so, if they 
did but talk enough together every day, and had no- 
thmg to do together but to serve God and live in 
peace with their neighbours. 

'*As to the temporal side of the question, I oaii 
have no dispute with you ; it is certain all the bene- 
ficial circumstances of life, and all the shining ones, 
lie on the part you would invite me to ; but if I could 
bring myself to fancy, what I think you do but fimcy, 
that I have any talents for active life, I want health 
for it ; and besides it is a real truth, I have, if possi* 
ble, less inclination than ability. Contemplative lif* 
is not only my scene, but is my habit too. I began 
my life where most people end theirs, with a disgust 
of all that the world calls ambition. I don*t know 
why it is called so : for, to me, it always seemed to 
be rather stooping than climbing. Til tell you my 
political and religious sentiments in a f^w words ; in 
my politics, I think no ikrther than how to preserve 
my peace of life in any government under which I live ; 
nor in my religion, than to preserve the peace of my 
conscience in any church with which I communicate. 
T hope all churches and all governments are so far of 
tsod as they are rightly understood and rightly att 
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nmiitered ; and wbere they are or may be tmmg, I 
leave it to God alone to mend or rofbrm them ; which, 
whenever he does, it most be by greater ingtrumenm 
than I am. I am not a Paimt, for I renonnce the 
temporal invtsions of the papal power, and detest 
their arrogated authority over princes and states ; I 
am a Catholic in the strictest sense of the word. 
If I was bom nnder an absolute prince I wonid be a 
qniet subject ; but thank God I was not. . I have a 
due sense of the excellence of the British constitu- 
tion. In a word, the things I have always wished to 
see are not a Roman Catholic, or a French Catholic, 
or a Spanish Catholic, but a true Cadiolic ; and not a 
kii^ of Whigs, or a king of Tories, but a king of 
England." 

These are the peaceful maxims upon whidh we 
find Mr. Pope conducted his Hfe ; and if they cannot 
in some respects be justified, yet it must be owned 
that his religion and his politit^ were well enough 
adapted fbr a poet, which entitled him to a kind of 
nniverial patronage, and to make every good man hia 
friend. 

Dean Swift sometimes wrote to Mr. Pope on the 
topic of changing his religion, and once humorously 
oiiered him twenty pounds for that purpose. Mr. 
Pope's answer to this, Lord Orrery has obliged the 
world with by preserving it in the Hfe of Swift. It 
is a perfect master-piece of wit and pleasantry. 

We have already taken notice that Mr. Pope was 
called upon by the public voice to translate the Iliad, 
which he performed with so much applause, and, at 
the same time, with so much profit to himself, that 
he was envied by many writers, whose vanity per- 
haps induced them to believe themselves equal to so 
gKat a design. A combination of inferior wits were 
employed to write the Popiad, in which his transla- 
tion is characterized as unjust to the original, without 
wanty of language, or variety of numbers. Instead 
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of the jtMtneM of the original, they mj there is ab 
■nidity and extravaganoe ; instead of the beaatifu. 
lai^age of the original, tibere is solecism and barfaa- 
roas English. A candid reader may easily discern 
from this furious introduction, that the critics wen 
actuated rather by malice than truth, and that they 
mast judge with their eyes shut who can see no 
beauty of language, no harmony of numbers in this 
transktion. 

But the most formidable critic against Mr. Pope in 
this great undertaking, was the celebrated Madame 
Dacier, whom Mr. Pope treated with less ceremony 
in his Notes on the Iliad than, in the opinion of some 
people, was due to her sex. This learned lady was 
not without a sense of the injury, and took an oppor* 
tunity of discovering her resentment. 

** Upon finishing (says she) the second edition of 
my translation of Homer, a particular friend sent me 
a translation of part of Mr. Pope's Preface to his ver* 
sion of the Iliad. As I do not understand English, I 
cannot form any judgment of his performance, though 
I have heard much of it. I am indeed willing to be- 
lieve, that the praises it has met with are not unmerit- 
ed, because whatever work is approved by the En- 
glish nation cannot be bad : but yet I hope I may be 
permitted to judge' of that part of the preface which 
has been transmitted to me; and I here take the 
liberty of giving my sentiments concerning it. I 
most freely acknowledge that Mr. Pope's invention is 
very lively, though he seems to have been guilty of the 
same fault into which he owns we are often precipi* 
tated by our invention when we depend too much 
Dpon the strength of it; as magnanimity, says he, may 
run up to confusion and extravagance, so may great 
invention to redundancy and wildness. 

** This has been the very case of Mr. Pope himself; 
nothing is more overstrained, or more false, than thr 
images in which his fancy has represented Homer 
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wammtimim he tells us that the Iliaii is a wOd pendise 
n^MTBy if we caanot see all the beauties as ia aa oider* 
ed gaiden, it ia only because the number of them ii 
.nfinitely- greater* SometinieB he compares him to a 
oopious nurseiy, which comaim the seeds and first 
productions of every Idnd; and, kstlj, he represents 
him under the notioB oi a mi^ty tree, which rises 
from tba most vigorous seed ; is improved with in- 
dustry, flourishes and produces the fixiest fruit, bat 
bears too many branches, which mig^t be lopped into 
form, to give it a more regular aj^pearance. 

** What ! is Homer's poem then, according to Mr. 
Pope, a confused heap of beauties, without order or 
symmetry, and a plot whereon nothing but seeds, nor 
nothing perfect or foimed is to be found ? and a pro- 
duction loaded with many unprofitable things which 
ought to be retrenched, and which choke and dis- 
figure those which deserye to be preserved? Mr. 
Fope will pardon me if I here oppose those compari* 
sons, which to me appear veiy false, and entirely 
c<mtrary to what the greatest of ancient and modem 
critics ever thought. 

*'The Iliad is so iarfrom being a wild paradise, 
, that it is the most regular garden, and laid out with 
more symmetry, than any ever was. Every thing 
therein is not only in the place it ought to have been, 
but every thing is fitted for the place it hath. He 
presents you, at first, with that which ought to be first 
seen ; he places in the middle what ought to be in die 
mididle, and what would be improperly placed at the 
begimiing or end ; and he removes what ought to be 
at a gi^ter distance, to create the more agreeable 
surprise ; ^nd to use a comparison drawn from paint- 
ing, he plac«e that in the greatest light which cannot 
be too visible, and sinks in the obscurity of the shade 
what does not require a foU view ; so that it may be 
laid that Homer is. the painter who best knew bow to 
employ the shades and lights. Hie second comparr 
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■oa ii aqoally QDJiift : howoonld Mr. Pope nj, *diiC 
one can oaly diMOTer seedi, and the Eilt prodactioM 
of evexy kind in the Hind V Every benuty is there to 
each an amazing peifeetion, that the IbUowing agee 
could add nothing to thoae of any kind; and the an- 
denta have always proposed Homer as the moat per 
feet model in every kind of poetry. 

** The third comparison is composed of the erron 
of the two former; Homer had certainly an incom- 
parable fertility of invention, hot his fertility is al- 
ways checked by that just sense which made him re- 
ject every sUperflnoas thing which his vast imagination 
could offer, and to retain only what was necessary 
and useful. Judgment guided the hand of this admi- 
rable gardener, and was the pmning-hook he employ- 
ed to lop off every useless branch." 

Thus far Madam Dacier differs in her opinion fh>m 
Mr. Pope concerning Homer; but these remarks, 
which we have just quoted, partake not at all of the 
-nature of criticism; they are mere assertion. Pope 
had declared Homer to abound with irreguhu' beau- 
ties. Dacier has contradicted him, and asserted, that 
all his beauties are regular, but no reason is assigned 
by either of these mighty geniuses in support of their 
opinions, and the reader is left in the dark as to the 
real truth. If he is to be guided by the authority of a 
name only, no doubt the aigoment wiU preponderate 
in favour of our countryman. The French lady theii 
proceeds to answer some observationB which Mi- 
Pope made upon her remarks upon the Iliad, whi^ 
she performs with a warmth that generally atl^nds 
writers of her sex. Mr. Pope, however, paicf more 
regard to this feir antagonist than any otJier critic 
upon his works. He confessed that he b«d received 
great helps from her, and only thoaght she had 
(through a prodigious and almost superstitions fond- 
ness for Homer) endeavoured to make him appear 
without any feuk or vreakness, and stamp a perfeo- 
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lion on hi* woriu which m bo wlieie to be fbund. He 
wrote her avery oUigiiig letter^ in which he conleae- 
•d himself exceedin^y amrj that he ever should hare 
displeased so excellent a wit; and she, on the other 
hand, with a goodness and frankness peculiar to her, 
protested to £»igive it; so that tliete remained no 
animositiea between theee two great admivens and 
tianslators of Honer. 

Mr. Pope, by his successful translation of the Diad, 
as we have bd'ore remarked, drew upon him the 
envy and laiUery of a whole tribeof writers. Though 
he did not esteem any particular man mongst faia 
enemies of coose^ence enough to provoke an an- 
swer, yet, when they were considered coUectiv^, 
they offered excellent materials for a general satire. 
This satire he planned and executed with so extraop* 
dinaiy a masleryy that it is by far the most complete 
poem <^ our Author's : it discoveis more invention, 
and a higher effort ci genius, than any other produc- 
tion of his. The hint was taken from Mr. Dryden's 
Mao Flecknoe; but as it ia jitore gmeral, so it is more 
pleasing. The Dunciad is so oniTersally read, that 
we reckon it superfluous to give any fiiither account 
of it here ; and it would be an unpleasii^ ts^ to 
trace all the provocations and resentments which 
were mutually discovered upon this occasion. Mr. 
Pope was of opinion that, next to praising good wri- 
ters, there was a merit in exposing bad ones; though 
it does not hold infallibly true that each person stig- 
matized aa a dunce was genuinely so. Something 
must be allowed to personal resentment : Mr. Pope 
was a man of keen passions ; he felt an injury strong- 
ly, retained a long remembrance of it^ and couU very 
pungent^ repay it. Some of the gentlemmi, however, 
who had been more severely lashed than the rest, 
noeditated a revenge whieb redounds but little to their 
honour. They either iateoded to chastise him cor- 
oorallv, or gave it out that they had leally dooe so^ 
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in order to bring shame npon Mr. P6pe, whieliy if 
true, coald only bring shame upon thenuelvea. 

While Mr. Pope enjoyed any leisure from seyere 
applications t» stndy, his friends were continually 
soliciting him to torn his thon^its towards something 
that mig^t be of lasting use to the world, and engege 
no more in a war with dunees, who were now effec- 
tually humbled. Our great dramatic poet Shak- 
speare had passed through several hands, some of 
whom were veiy reasonably judged not to have un- 
derstood any part of him tolerably, much less were 
capable to correct or revise him. 

The friends of Mr- Pope, tlierefbre, strongly im- 
portuned him to undertake the whole of 8hakspeare*B 
plays, and, if poas&le, by comparing all the different 
copies now to be procured, restore him to his ancient 
purity: to which our poet made this modest reply. 
That, not having attempted any diing in the drama, it 
might in him be deemed too much presumption. To 
which he was answered. That this did not require 
great knowledge of the foundation and disposition of 
the drama, as that must stand as it was, and Shak- 
speare himself had not always paid strict regard to 
the rules of it ; but this was to clear the scenes firom 
the rubbish with which ignorant editors had filled 
them. 

His proper business in this woiic was to render the 
text so clear as to be feneraily understood, to free it 
from obscurities, and sometimes gross ainurdities, 
which now seem to appear in it, and to explain donbr- 
fui and difficult passages, of which there are great 
numbers. This, however, was an arduous province, 
and how Mr. Pope has acquitted himself in it has 
been differently determined: it is certain he never 
valued himself upon Uiat performance, nor was it a 
task in the least adapted to lus genius : for it seldom 
happens that a man of lively parts can undergo the 
servile drudgery of collecting passagus in which more 
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indufltiy and kbour are necessarj than penona of 
quick penetration generally have to bestow. 

It has been the opinion of some critics that Mr 
Pope's talents were not adapted for the drama, other- 
wise we cannot well account for his neglecting the 
most gainful way of writing which poetry affords, 
especially as his reputation was so high that, without 
much ceremony or mortification, he might hare had 
any piece of his brought upon the stage. Mr. Pope 
was attentive to his own interest, and if he had not 
either been conscious of his inability in that province, 
or too timid to risk the popular approbation, he would 
certainly have attempted the drama. Neither was he 
esteemed a very competent judge of what plays were 
proper or improper for representation. He wrote 
several letters to the manager of Drury-lane theatre, 
in favour of Thompson's Agamemnon, whicn, not- 
withstanding his approbation, Thompson's friends 
were obliged to mutilate and shorten ; and, afler all, 
it proved a heavy play; though it was generally al- 
lowed to have been one of the best acted plays that 
had appeared for some years. 

He was certainly concerned in the comedy which 
was published in Mr. Gay's name, called Three Hours 
afWr Marriage, as well as Dr. Arbuthnot. This illus- 
trious triumvirate, though men of the most various 
parts, and extensive understanding, yet were not able, 
it seems, to please the people, though the principal 
parts were supported by the best actors in that way 
on the stage. Dr. Arbuthnot and Mr. Pope were, no 
doubt, solicitous to eonceal their concern in it ; but 
by a letter which Mr. Gay wrote to Pope, published 
in Ayre's Memoirs, it appears evident (if Ayre's au- 
thority may be depended on) that they both assisted 
in the composition. 
"Dear Pope. 

"Too late I see and confess myself mistaken n 
relation to the comedy ; yet I do not think bad I fol- 
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lowed your advice, and only introdoeed the mimiiiy 
that the absence of the crocodile had saved it. 
canH help laughing myself (though the vulgar do no 
consider it was designed to look ridiculous) to think 
how the poor monster and mummy were dashed at 
their reception, and, when the ciy was loudest, I 
th6ught that, if the thing had been written by another, 
I should have deemed the town in some measure mis- 
taken ; and as to your apprehension that this may do 
us future injury, do 'not think of it; the Doctor has a 
more valuabe name than can be hurt by any thing of 
this nature, and yours is doubly safe ; I will, if any 
shame there be, take it all to myseli) and indeed I 
ought, the motion being first mine, and never heartily 
appr^vdd by you." 

Of all our poet*a writings, none were read with 
moi^general approbation than his Ethic Epistles, or 
multiplied into more editions. Mr. Pope, who was a 
perfect economist, secured to himself the profits 
arising from his own works ; he was never subjected 
to necessity, and therefore was not to be imposed 
upon by the ait or fraud of publishers. 

But now approaches the period in which, as be 
himself expressed it, he stood in need of the generous 
tear he paid; 

Poets themselves must fall Uke those tbey sung. 
Deaf the prais'd ear, and mute the tuneful tongue, 
E'en he whose soul now melts in mournful lays. 
Shall shortly want the genYous tear he pays. 

Mr. Pope, who had been always subjected to a 
variety of bodily infirmities, finding his strength give 
way, began to think that his days, which had been 
prolonged past his expectation, were drawing towards 
a conclusion. However, he visited the Hotwells at 
Bristol, where for sometime, there were small hopes 
of his recovery ; but making too free with purges, he 
grew worse and seemed desirous to draw nearer 
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home. A dropsy in the breast at lagt put a period to 
his life, at the age of My-eiz, on the SOth of May, 
1744, at his house at Twickenham, where he was in- 
terred in the same grave with his father and mother. 

Mr. Pope's behaviour in his last illness has been 
variously represented to the world : some have affirm- 
ed that it was timid and peevish ; that having been 
fixed in no particular system of faith, his mind was 
wavering, and his temper broken and disturbed. 
Others have asserted that he wlks all cheerfulness and 
resignation to the Divine will : which ofthese opinions 
is true we cannot now determine ; but if the former, 
it must be regretted that he who had taught philoso- 
phy to others, should himself be destitute of its assis- 
tance in the most critical moments of his life. 

The bulk of his fortune he bequeathed to Mrs. 
Blount, with whom he lived in the strictest friendship, 
and for whom he is said to have entertained the warm- 
est affection. His works, which are in the hands of 
every person of true taste, and will last as long as our 
language will be understood, render unnecessary all 
further remarks on his writings. He was equally 
admired for the dignity and sublimity of his moral and 
philosophical works, the vivacity of his satirical, the 
•clearness and propriety of his didactic, the richness 
ind variety of his descriptive, and the elegance of all, 
vided to a harmony of versification and correctness 
tf sentiment and language unknown to our former 
>oets, and of which he has set an example, which will 
be an example or a reproach to his successors. His 
prose style is as perfect in its kind as his poetic, and 
has all the beauties proper for it, joined to an uncom< 
mon force and perspicuity. 

Under the profession of the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion, to which he adhered to the last, he maintained 
ail the moderation and charity becoming the most 
thorough and consistent protestant. His conversa- 
tion was natural, easy, and agreeable, without an> 
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afTectation of displaying his wit, or obtrudiug his ows 
judgment, even upon subjects of which he was so 
eminently a master. 

The moral character of our author, as it did not 
escape the lash of his calumniators in his life, so have 
there been attempts since his death to diminish his 
reputation. Lord Bolingbroke, whom Mr. Pope 
esteemed to almost an enthusiastic degree of admira- 
tion, was the first to make this attack. Not many 
years ago the public were entertained with this con- 
troversy, immediately upon the publication of his 
Lordship's Letters on the Spirit of Patriotism, and 
the Idea of a Patriot King. Different opinions have 
been offered, some to extenuate the fault of Mr. Pope 
for printing and mutilating those letters without his 
Lordship*s knowledge, others to blame him for it as 
the highest breach of friendship, and the greatest 
mark of dishonour ; but it would exceed our proposed 
bounds to enter into the merits of this controversy. 

This great man is allowed to have been one of the 
first rank amongst the poets of our nation, and to ac- 
knowledge the superiority of none but Shakspeare, 
Milton, and Dryden. With the two former it is un- 
natural to compare him, as their province in writing 
ia so very different. Pope has never attempted the 
drama, nor published an epic poem, in which these 
two geniuses have so wonderfully succeeded. 
Though Pope's genius was great, it was yet of so 
different a cast from Shakspeare's and Milton's, that no 
comparison can be justly formed. But if this may be 
said of the former two, it will by no means hold with 
respect to the latter ; for between him and Dryden 
there is a great similarityof writing, and a very striking 
coincidence of genius. It will not, perhaps, be un- 
pleasing to our readers if we pursue this comparison, 
and endeavour to discover to whom the superiority is 
justly to be attributed, and to which of them poetiy 
owes the highest obligations. 
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When Dryden came into the world he found poetrj 
In a very imperfect state ; its numbers were unpolish 
ed, its cadences rough, and there was nothing of har- 
mony or melihiuence to give it a graceful flow. In 
this harsh, unmusical situation, Dryden found it, (for 
ihe refinements of Waller were but puerile and un- 
substantial ;) be polished the rough diamond, he taught 
it to shine, and connected beauty, elegance, Am 
strength, in all his poetical compositions. Though 
Dryden thus polished our English numbers, and thus 
harmonized versification, it cannot be said that he 
carried his art to perfection. Much was yet left un- 
done; his lines with all their smoothness, were often 
ambling, and expletives were frequently introduced 
to complete his measures. It is apparent, therefore, 
that an additional harmony might still be given to our 
numbers, and that cadences were yet capable of more 
musical modulation. To effect this purpose, Mr. 
Pope arose, who with an ear elegantly delicate, and 
the advantage of the finest genius, so harmonized the 
English numbers, as to make them completely musi- 
cal. His numbers are likewise so minutely correct, 
that it would be difficult to conceive how any of his 
lines can be altered to advantage. He has created a 
kind of mechanical versification ; every line is alike; 
and though they are sweetly musical, they want diver- 
sity; for he has not studied so great a variety of 
pauses, and where the accents may be laid gracefully. 
The structure of his verse is the best, and a line of his 
is more musical than any other line can be made by 
placing the accents elsewhere ; but we are not quite 
certain whether the ear is not apt to be soon cloyed 
with this uniformity of elegance, this sameness of har- 
mony. It must be acknowledged however, that he 
has much improved upon Dryden in the article of ver- 
sification, and in that part of poetry is greatly his su- 
perior. But though this must be ad^nowledged, per- 
3 
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haps It will not necessarily follow that his genius 
was therefore superior. 

The grand characteristic of a poet is his inven- 
tion, the surest distinction of a great genius. In Mr. 
Pope nothing is so truly original as his Rape of the 
Lock, nor discovers so much invention. In this kind 
of mock-heroic he is without a rival in our language, 
for Dryden has written nothing of the kind. His 
other work which discovers invention, fine designing, 
and admirable execution, is his Dunciad; which, 
though built on Dryden's Mac Flecknoe, is yet so 
Auch superior, that, in satiric writing, the palm must 
justly be yielded to him. In Mr. Dryden*s Absalom 
and Ahithophel, there are indeed the most poignant 
strokes of satire, and characters drawn with the most 
masterly touches ; but this poem, with all its excel 
lences, is much inferior to the Dunciad, though Dry 
den had advantages which Mr. Pope had not; for 
Dryden*s characters are men of great eminence and 
figure in the state, while Pope has to expose men of 
obscure birth and unimportant lives, only distinguish- 
ed from the herd of mankind by a glimmering of 
genius, which rendered the greatest part of them 
more emphatically contemptible. Pope's was the 
hardest task, and he has executed it with the greatest 
success. As Mr. Dryden mu^ undoubtedly have 
yielded to Pope in satiric writing, it is incumbent on 
the partisans of Dryden to name another species of 
composition in which the former excels so as to 
throw the balance again upon the side of Dryden. 
This species is the Lyric, in which the warmest vota- 
ries of Pope must certainly acknowledge that he is 
much inferior; as an irresistible proof of this, we need 
only compare Mr. Dryden*8 Ode on St. Cecilia's Day 
with Mr. Pope's, in which the disparity is so appa- 
rent that we know not if the most finished of Pope'd 
compositions has discovered such a variety und com- 
mind ofnumbers. 
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It hath been generally acknowledged that the Lyn« 
is a more excellent kind of wrJang than the Satiric 
and consequently, he who excels in the most excel* 
lent species, must undoubtedly be esteemed the great- 
est poet. Mr. Pope hatf very happily succeeded in 
many of his occasional pieces, such as E3oisa to Abe- 
laid, his Elegy on an unil)rtunate young Lady, and a 
variety of other per^nnances deservedly celebrated. 
To these may be ogfoeed Mr. Drydvn's Fables, which 
though written in a very advanced age, are yet the 
most perfect of /its works. In these Fables there is, 
perhaps, a £redter variety than in Pope's occasional 
pieces : ntaay ^^ them indeed, are translations, but 
such ar a^ original show a great extent of invention, 
and 9 Urge compass of genius. 

Tlwsre are not in Pope's works such poignant dis- 
«oreries of wit, or such a general knowledge of the 
Rumours and character of men, as in the Prologues 
and Epilogues of Dryden, which are the best records 
of the whims and capricious oddities of the times in 
which they are written. 

When these two great geniuses are considered in 
the light of translators, it will, indeed, be difficult to 
determine into whose scale the balance should be 
thrown. That Mr. Pope had a more arduous pro- 
vince in doing justice to Homer, than Dryden with 
regard to Virgil, is certainly true; as Homer is a 
more various and diffuse poet than Virgil; and it is 
likewise true that Pope has even exceeded Dryden 
in the execution, and none will deny that Pope's 
Homer's Iliad is a finer poem than Di^den's ^neid 
of Virgil, making a proper allowance for the dispro- 
portion of the original authors. But then a candid 
critic should reflect, that as Dryden was prior in the 
great attempt of rendering Virgil into English, so did 
he perform the task under many disadvantages which 
Pope, by a happier situation in life, was enabled to 
avoid ; and could not bat improve upon Drydon'i 
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errore, though the authors trantlated were not tba 
same : and it is much to be doubted if Dryden were 
to translate the JElneid iiow, with that attention which 
the correctness of the pre«ent age would force upon 
him, whether the preference would be due to Pope's 
Homer. 

But supposing it to be yIeMed (as it certainly must) 
that the latter bard was the greatest translator, we are 
now to throw into Mr. Dryden's 6c&]e all his dramatic 
works; which, though not the moot excellent of his 
writings, as yet nothing of Mr. Pop«'« ean be op- 
posed to them, they have an undoubted tight to turn 
the balance greatly in favour of Mr. Dryd«n.— >When 
the two poets are considered as critics, the compari- 
son will very imperfectly hold. Dryden*s l)edica- 
tions and Prefaces, besides that they are more nu«)«r- 
ous, and are the best models for courtly panegyiV^^ 
show, that he understood poetry as an art, beyond 
any man that ever lived ; and he explained this art so 
well, that he taught his antagonist to turn the tables 
against himself; for he so illuminated the mind by his 
clear and perspicuous reasoning, that dulness itself 
became capable of discerning; and when at any time 
his performances fell short of his own ideas of excel- 
lence, his enemies tried him by rules of his own 
establishing; and though they owed to him the ability 
of judging, they seldom had candour enough to spare 
him. 

Perhaps it may be true that Pope's works are read 
with more appetite, as there is a greater evenness and 
correctness in them ; but in perusing the works of 
Dryden, the mind will take a wider range, and be 
more fraught with poetical ideas. We admire Dry- 
den as the greater genius, and Pope as the mosC 
pleasing versifier. — Citber's Xive«. 

He oon'.es, be comes ! bid every bard prepeie 
The song of triumph, and attend his car. 
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Great fihefl&eld*! muse the long prooenion heads, 
And throws a lustre o'er the pomp she leads ; 
First fives the palm she fir'd him to obtain, 
Crowns his gay brow, and shows him how to leiga. 
Thus young Alcides, by old Chiron taught, 
Was form'd for all the miracles he wrought : 
Thus Chiron did the youth he taught applaud, 
Fleas*d to behold the earnest of a god. 

But hark I what shouts, what gathering crowds r^oice; 
Unstain'd their praise by any renal voice, 
Buch as th' ambitious vainly think their due. 
When prostitutes or needy flatterers sue. 
And see the chiefl before him laurebi torn ; 
Trophies from undeserving temples borne. 
Here rage enchain'd ; reluctant raves : and theft 
Pale envy, dumb and sick'ning with despah". 
Prone to the earth she bends her loathing eye, 
Weak to support the blaze of Majesty. 

But who are they that turn the sacred page 7 
Three lovely virgins, and of equal age ; 
Intent they read, and all enamoured seem. 
As he that met his likeness in the stream : 
The graces these ; and see how they contend. 
Who most shall praise, who best shall recommend. 

The chariot now the painful steep ascends. 
The poeans cease, the glorious labour ends. 
Here fix'd, the bright eternal temple stands. 
Its prospect an unbounded view conmiands : 
gay, wondrous youth, what column wilt thou chooML 
What laureird arch for thy triumphant muse? 
Hiough each great ancient court thee to his shrine. 
Though ev'ry laurel through the dome be thine, 
(From the proud epic down to those that shade 
The gentler brow of the soft Lesbian maid,) 
Go to the good and just, and awful train. 
Thy sours delight, and glory of the fane; 
While thro' the earth thy dear remembrance fliet, 
* Sweet to the world and grateful to the skies.** 
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SPRING. 
THE FIRST PASTORAL; OR, DAMON. 

To Sir WtZZtom Trumbal, 
First in thete fields I try ibe sylvan Btraint, 
Nor blush to sport on Windsor^s blissful plains : 
Fair Thames, flow gently from thy sacred spring, 
While on thy banks Sicilian muses sing ; 
Let vernal ain through txemUing osiers play, 
And Albion's cliffs resound the rural lay. 

You that, too wise for pride, too good for power 
Ei\)oy the glory to be great no more. 
And, eanying with you all the world can boast. 
To all the world illustriously are lost ; 
O let my muse her slender reed inspire. 
Till in your native shades you tune the lyre. 
So when the nightingale to rest removes, 
The thrush may chant to the forsaken groves. 
But charm'd to silence, listens while she sings. 
And all the aerial audience clap their wings. 

Soon as the docks shook off the nightly dews. 
Two swains, whom love kept wakeful, and the 
Pour'd o'er the whitening vale their fleecy care, 
Fresh as the morn, and as the season fair : 
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The dawn now blushing on the moantain's side, 
Thus Daphnis spoke, and Strephon thus replied; 
Daphnis. 

Hear how the birds, on every bloomy spray, 
With joyous music wake the dawning day! 
Why sit we mute, when early linnets sing, 
When warbUng Philome] salutes the spring? 
Why sit we sad, when Phosphor shines so clear, 
And lavish Nature paints the purple year? 
Strephon. 

Sing then, and Damon shall attend the strain, 
While yon slow oxen turn the fiirrowM plain. 
Here the bright crocus and blue violet glow. 
Here western winds on breathing roses blow, 
ril stake yon lamb, that near the fountain plays, 
And from the brink his daneiog shade surveys. 
Daphnis. 

And I this bow], where wanton ivy twines, 
And swelling dusters bend the curling vines : 
Four figures rising from the work appear. 
The various seasons of the rolling year ; 
And what is that which binds the radiant sky, 
Where twelve fair signs in beauteous order lie? 
Damon. 

Then sing by turns, by turns the muses sing : 
Now hawthorns blossom, now the daisies spring 
Now leaves the trees, and flowers adorn the grotJid : 
Begin, the vales shall every note resound. 
Strkphon. 

Inspire me, Phoebus, in my Delia's praise, 
With Waller's strains, or Granville's moving lays ! 
A milk-white bull shall at your altar stand, 
That threats a fight, and spurns the rising sand. 
Daphnis. 

O Love ! for Sylvia let me gain the prize. 
And make my tongue victorious as her eyes ; 
No Iambs or sheep for victims FH impart. 
Thy victim. Love, shall be the shepherd's hearu 
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Mo goalie Delia boekont firom the pkin. 

Then, hid in shades, eludes her eager swain ; 

But feigns a laugh, to see me search arottnd, 

And by that laugh the willing Mr ia found. 

Daphkis. 

The sprightly Sylvia trips along the graen ; 
She runs, but hopes she does not run unseen : 
While a kind glance at her pursuer flies, 
How much at variance are her feet and eyea 1 
Strephon. 

0*er golden sands let rich Pactolus flow. 
And trees weep amber on the banks of Po ; 
Blest Thames's shores the brightest beauties yieUL 
Feed here, my Iambs, TU seek no distant field 
Daphnis. 

Celestial Venus haunts Idalia's groves ; 
Diana Cynthus, Ceres Hybla loves ; 
If Windsor shades delight the matchless maid» 
Cynthus and Hybla yield to Windsor-shade. 

Strephon. 
All Nature mourns, the skies relent in showers, 
Hush*d are the birds, and closed the drooping flowen ; 
If Delia smile, the flowers begin to spring. 
The skies to brighten, and the birds to sing. 

DjlPHNIS. 

All Nature laughs, the groves are fresh and fair, 
The sun's mild lustre waroM the vital air ; 
'f Sylvia smile, new glories gild the shore. 
And vanquished Nature seems to charm no more. 
Strephon. 

In spring the fields, in autumn hills I love, 
At mem the plains, at noon the shady grove. 
But Delia always ; absent from her sight. 
Nor plains at mom, nor groves at noon delight. 
Daphnis. 

Sylvia's like autumn ripe, yet mild as May, 
More bright than noon, yet fresh a« early day t 
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ETen spring displeaies when she shines not here; 
Bat, bless'd with her, 'tis spring throaghoiit the yeav 
Strkphon. 

Say, Daphnis, say, in what glad soil appears, ' 
A wondrous tree that sacred monarchs bears : 
Tell me but this, and I'll disclaim the prize. 
And give the conquest to thy Sylvia's eyes. — 
Daphnis. 

Nay, tell me first, in what more happy fields 
The thistle springs, to which the lily yields : 
And then a nobler prize I will resign ; 
For Sylvia, charming Sylvia, shall be thine. 
Damon. 

Cease to contend ; for, Daphnis, I decree. 
The bowl to Strephon, and the lamb to thee. 
Blest swains, whose nymphs in every grace excel ; 
Blest nymphs, whose swains those graces sing so well 
Now rise and haste to yonder woodbine bowers, 
A soft retreat from sudden vernal showers : 
The turf with rural dainties shall be crown'd. 
While opening blooms diffuse their sweets around. 
For see ! the gathering fiocks to shelter tend. 
And from the Pleiads fruitful showers descend. 



SUMMER. 

THE SECOND PASTORAL; OR, ALEXIS 
To Dr. Garik. 

A shepherd's boy (he seeks no better name) 
Led forth his flocks along the silver Thame, 
Where dancing sun-beams on the waters play'd, 
And verdant alders form'd a quivering shade. 
Soft as he moum'd, the streams forgot to flow. 
The flocks around a dumb compassion show. 
The Naiads wept in every watery bower. 
And Jove consented in a silent ^ower. 
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Accept, O Garth, the mase's early layi, 
That adds this wieath of ivy to thy bays ; 
Hear what from love unpractised hearts endure, 
From love, the sole disease thoa canst not oare. 

Ye shady beeches, and ye cooKng a 
Defence from Phcebas^ not from Cupid's I 
To you I mourn ; nor to the deaf I sing ; 
The woods shall answer, and their echo ring. 
The hills and rocks attend my doleful lay : 
Why art thou prouder and more hard than they f 
The bleating sheep with my complaints agree, 
They parchM with heat, and I inflam'd by thee. 
The sultry Sinus bums the thirsty plains, 
While in thy heart eternal winter re^s. 

Where stray ye, muses, in what lawn or grove, 
While your Alexis pines in hopeless love ? 
In those fair fields where sacred Isis glides, 
Or else where Cam his winding vales divides 7 
As in the chrystal spring I view my fkce, 
FVesh rising blushes paint the wateiy glass ; 
But since those graces please thine eyes no more, 
I shun the fountains which 1 sought before. 
Once I was skilFd in every hejb that grew, 
And every plant that drinks the morning dew ; 
Ah, wretched shepherd ! what avails thy art, 
To cure thy lambs, but not to heal thy heart ! 

Let other swains attend the rural care, 
Feed fairer flocks, or richer fleeces shear : 
But nigh yon mountain let me tune my lays, 
Emb^ce my love, and bind my brows with bays 
That flute is mine which Colin's tuneful breath 
Inspired when living, and bequeathed in death : 
He said : * Alexis, take this pipe, the same 
that taught the groves /my Rosalinda's name.' 
But now the reed shall hang on yonder tree. 
For ever silent, since despis'd by thee. 
O! were I made by some transforming power, 
The captive bird that sings within thy bower ! 
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T%en might ray toice thj lialenusqr ean employ* 
And I those kimet he feoeives enjoy. 

And yet ray oumbeiiB pleaae the rural throng, 
Roagfa satyrs dance, and Pan applauds the song r 
The nyrai^ forsaldng eveiy cave and spnng. 
Their early fruk and milk-white turtles bring ; 
Each amorous nymph prefers her giAs in Tain, 
On you their giAs are all bestowM again : 
For you the swains the fairest flowers design, 
And in one garland all their beauties join ; 
Accept the wreath which you deserve alone, 
In whom all beauties are comprised in one. 

See what delights in sylvan scenes appear 1 
Descending gods have found Elysium here. 
In woods bright Venus with Adonis stray'd. 
And chaste Diana hauniB the forest shade. 
Come, lovely nymph, and bless the silent houn, 
When swains from shearing seek their nightly bowenr« 
When weary reapers quit the sultry fields 
And crownM with corn their thanks to Cexes yield. 
This harmless grove no lurking viper hides, 
But in my breast the serpent Love abides. 
Here bees from blossoms sip the rosy dew, 
But your Alexis knows no sweets but you. 
O deign, to visit our forraken seats. 
The mossy fountains, and the green retreats ! 
Wherever you walk, cool gales shall fan the glade; 
IVees, where you sit, shall crowd into a shade ; 
Where'er you tread, the blushing flowers shall rise, 
And all things flourish where you turn your eyes. 
O ! how I long with you to pass my days, 
Invoke the Muses, and resound your praise ! 
Your praise the lurds shall chant in every grove. 
And winds ^all waft it to the powers above. 
But would you sing, and rival Orpheus' strain. 
The wondering forests soon should dance again. 
The moving mountains hear the powerful call, 
And headlong streams hang listening in their fall * 
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Bol urn, tfaeflhejiherdbi Am the no«a-day Jwat, 
The lowing herds to mumiariiig brooks retreat, 
To closer shades the panting floeks remove. 
Ye gods! and is there no relief for love? 
Bat soon the son with milder rajs descends 
To the cool ocean, where his journey ends : 
On me Love's fieroer flames for eyer prey, 
By night he scorches, as he barns by day. 



AUTUMN. 

THE THIRD PASTORAL; OR, HYLAS AND 
.£60N. 

To Mr. Wycherley. 

Beneath the shade a spreadmg beech displays, 
Hylas and JEgpn sang their rural lays : 
This moum'd a faithless, that an absent love ; 
And Delia's name and Doris' fill'd the grove. 
Ye Mantuan nymphs, your sacred succoun bring; 
Hylas* and .Agon's rural lays I sing. 

Thou, whom the Nine with Plautus' wit inspire. 
The art of Terence and Menander's fire ; 
Whose sense instructo us, and whose humour charms 
Whose judgment sways us, and whose spirit warms 
Oh ! skill'd in nature ! see the hearts of swains. 
Their artless passions, and their tender pains. 

Now setting PhoBbus shone serenely bright. 
And fleecy clouds were streak'd with purple light ; 
When tuneful Hylas, with melodious moan. 
Taught rocks to weep, and made the mountains groas 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away 
To Delia's ear the tender notes convey. 
As some aad turtle his lost love deplores. 
And with deep murmurs fills the sounding shores ; 
Thus, far from Delia, to the winds I mourn. 
Alike unheard, unpitied, add forlorn. 
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Go, gentle gales, and hwx mf siglw aleo^f 
For her, tile feather'd quii^ neglect their toagt 
For her, the limes their {^easing shades deny : 
For her the lilies hang their heads and die. 
Ye flowerfe that droop, foraaken bf the spiing', 
Ye birds, that left by summer cease to sing*, 
Ye trees that fkde when autamn heats remoiw, 
Say, is not absence death to ^ose who lore ? 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my siglu away ! 
Cursed be the Belds that cause my Delia's stay ; 
Fade every blossom, wither evmy tree. 
Die eyeiy flower, and perish all, bat she ; 
What have I said ? Where'er my Delia flieit 
Let spring attend, and sadden flowers arise ! 
Let opening roses knotted oaks adorn. 
And liquid amber drop from every thorn. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs alonf t 
The birds shall cease to tune their eveung teog, 
•The winds to breathe, the waWng woods to move, 
And streams to mnrarar, ere I cease to love. 
Not babbling fountains to the thinty swain, 
Not balmy sleep to labourers fkint witli pain, 
Not showers to larks, or sunshine to the bee. 
Are half so charming as thy sight to me. 

Go, gentle gales, and bear my sighs away! 
Come, Delia, come; ah, why tins long delay ? 
Through rocks and caves the name of Delia sounds 
Delia, each cave and echoing rock rebounds. 
Ye powers, what pleasing tremy soothes my mind 
Do lovers dream, or is ray Delia kind ? 
She comes, my DeKa comes ! Now cease my lay, 
And cease, ye gales, to bear my sighs away ! 

Next iEgon sang, while Windsor groves admired: 
Rehearse, ye muses, what yourselves inspired. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my moumfhl strain ! 
Of peijored Doris, dying I complain : 
Here where the mountains, lessening as they rise, 
Lose the low vales, and steal into the skies ; 
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Wbflt Momaflif oi«ii« ipant with tmi ud liMt^ 
In their looM UiiMi fi»Hi the field retnat^ 
While curling smokes fVom village tops are seen, 
And the fleet shades glide o*er the dusky green. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay ! 
Beneath yon popbr oft we pas^d the day : 
Oft on the rind I carved her amorous vows, 
While she with gailadds hung the bending boughs ; 
The garlands fide, the vows are worn away : 
So dies my love, and so my hopes decay. 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful strain ! 
Now bright Aretnrns glads the teeming gmin ; 
Now golden frmts on loaded branches nhine. 
And grateful dusters swell with floods of wine ; 
Now blushing berries paint die yellow groveu 
Just godal shall all things yield returns but loveT 

Resound, ye hills, resound my mournful lay ; 
The shepheithi ory, * Thy flocks are left a prey.' 
Ah! wh«t avails it me the flocks to keep, 
Who lost my heart vrhile I preserved my sheep ? 
Pftn came, and ask-d, what magic caused my smarts 
Or what ill eyes malignant glances dart ? 
What eyes but hers, ahu, have power to move? 
And is there magic but; what dwells in love ? 

Resound, ye hills, resound my monrnful strains! 
ni fly from shepherds, flocks, and flowery plains. 
From shepherds, flocks, and plains, I may remove, 
FofBake mankind, and all the worid but love ; 
I know thee. Love ! on foreign mountains bred $ 
Wolves gave thee suck, and savage tigers fed: 
Thou wert from Etna's burning entrails torn, 
90t by fierce whirlwinds, and in thunder bom. 

Resound, ye hiUs, resound my monrnful lay ! 
Farewell, ye woods ; adieu, the light of day ; 
One leap from yonder cliff sh&U end my pains. 
No more, ye hills, no more resound my strains. 

Thus sang the shepherds till the approach of night 
The skies yet blushing with departed li^t. 
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When ftflug dswBiHih spuKlM deek Hm gltds, 
And the low niD hid len^hee'd entry t 



WIJ^TER, 

THE FOURTH PASTORAL; OR, DAPHNE 

To the Memory ef Mh, Ta^peiL 

Ltcidas. 
Thtksis, the music of that mannaring fpnng 
b not 80 mournful as the strains yon sing: 
Nor riverB winding through the vales helow. 
So sweetly warble, or so smoothly flow. 
Now sleeping flocks on their soft fleeces lie, 
The moon, serene in g^iy, mounts the sky. 
While silent birds foi^t their tuneful kys, 
O sing of Daphne's fate, and Daphne's praise ! 

Thtksis. 
Behold the groves that shine with silver froel, 
Their beauty witber'd, and their verdure lost : 
Here shall I try the sweet Alexis' strain. 
That call'd the listening Dryads ta the plain : 
Thames heard the numbers as he flow'd along. 
And bade his willows learn the mewing song. 

Ltcidas. 
So may kind rains their vital moisture yield, 
And swell the future harvest of the field. 
Begin ; tliis charge the dying Daphne gave. 
And said, * Ye shepherds, sing around my grave t 
Sing, while beside the shaded tomb I mourn 
And with fresh bays her rural shrine adorn. 

Thyrbis. 
Ye gentle muses, leave your chrystal spring, 
Let nymphs and sylvans cypress gariands bring . 
Ye weeping Loves, the stream with myrtles hide^ 
And break your bows as when Adonis died ; 
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And with yoar goMen darts, now aselew grownt 
Inscribe a vene on this relenting stone ; 
' Let Nature change, let hearen and earth deplore ; 
Fair Daphne's dead, and love is now no more !* 

1^ done, and Nature's varions charms decay : 
See gloomy clouds obscure the cheerful day : 
Now hung with pearls the dropping trees appear. 
Their faded honours scattered on her bier. 
See where, on earth, the flowery glories lie ; 
With her they flourished, and with her they die. 
Ah! what aTail the beauties nature wore; 
Fair Daphne's dead, and beauty is no more ! 

For her the flocks refuse their verdant food ; 
The thirsty heifers shun the gliding flood : 
The silver swans her hapless fate bemoan. 
In notes more sad than when they sing their own : 
In hollow caves sweet Echo silent lies, 
Silent, or only to her name replies: 
Her name with pleasure once she taught the shore: 
Now Daphne's dead, and pleasure is no more! 

No grateftrl dews descend frem evening skies, 
Nor morning odours from the flowers arise ; 
No rich perfumes refresh the fruitful field. 
Nor fragrant herbs their native incense yield. 
The balmy Zephyrs, silent since her death, 
Lament the ceasing of a sweeter breath ; 
The industrious bees neglect their golden store : 
Fair Daphne's dead, and sweetness is no more ! 

No more the mounting larks, while Daphne 
Shall, listening in mid air, suspend their wings; 
No more the birds shall imitate her lays. 
Or, hush'd with wonder, hearken from the sprays 
No more the streams their murmurs shall forbear. 
A sweeter music than their own to hear ; 
But tell the reeds, and tell the vocal shore, 
Fair Daphne^ dead, and music b no more ! 

Her fate is whisper'd by the gentle breeze, 
And told ill sighs to all the tremblins trees ; 
4 
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The trembling trees* in. eveiy plam and wood, 

Her fiite remarmur to the silver flood; 

The silver flood, so lately calm, appears 

S weird. with new passion, and o'eriSows with tears i 

The winds, and trees, and floods, her death deplore. 

Daphne our griei^ our glory now no more ! 

Batjiee ! where Daphne wondering mounts on high 
Above the clouds, above the stany sky ! 
Eternal beauties grace the shining scene, 
Fields ever fresh, and groves for ever green ! 
There, while you rest in amaranthine bowers, 
Or from those meads select un&ding flowers. 
Behold us kindly, who your name imploie. 
Daphne, our goddess, and our grief no more ! 
Lycidas. 

How all things listen, while thy muse complauis! 
Such silence waits on Philomela's strains. 
In some still evening, when the whispering breestt 
Pftots on the leaves, and dies upon the trees. 
To thee, bright goddess, oft a lamb shall bleed. 
If teeming ewes increase my fleecy breed. 
While plants their shade, or flowers their odours givo. 
Thy name, thy honour, and thy praise, shall live ! 
Thtrsis. 

But see ! Orion sheds unwholesome dews; 
Arise, the pines a noxious shade diffuse; 
Sharp Boreas blows, and Nature feels decay ; 
Time conquers all, and we must Time obey. 
Adieu, ye vales, ye mountains, streams, and groves ; 
Adieu, ye shepherd's rural lays and loves ; 
Adieu, my flocks; farewell, ye sylvan crew : 
Daphne, farewell ! and all the world, adieu / 
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MESSIAH. X 

A. tacred Edogue in Imitatum of VirgiPt PoQio, 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

to reading several passages of the ]M-ophet Isaiab, whtdi 
foretell the coining of Christ, and the felicities attend- 
ing it, I could not but observe a remarkable parity be 
tween many of the thoughts, and those in the PoIIio 
of Virgil. This will not seem surprising when we re- 
flect, that the eclogue was taken fW>m a SibyUine pro- 
phecy on the same subject. One may Judge that Virgil 
did not copy it line for line; but selected such ideas •• 
best agreed with the nature of pastoral poetry, and 
disposed them in that manner which served most to 
beautify his piece. I have endeavoured the same in 
this imitation of him, though without admitting any 
thing of my own ; since it was written with this par- 
ticular view, that the reader by comparing the several 
thoughts, might see bow fhr the images and descriptions 
of the prophet are superior to those of the poet. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma! begin the song: 
To heavenly themes sublimer strains belong. 
mie mossy fountains and the sylvan shades, 
The dreams of Findus and the Aonian maids, 
Delight no more—O Thou my voice inspire, 
Who touch'd Isaiah's hallow'd lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future times, the bard begun : 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 
From JesseV root behold a branch arise. 
Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies: 10 
The ethereal spirit o*er its leaves shall move. 
And on its top descends the mystic dove. 
Ye heavens !2 from high the dewy nectar pour. 
And in soft silence shed the kindly shower ! 
The sick^ and weak the healing plant shall aid» 15 
From storm a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

(!) Isa. xi. ver. .1. [i) Ch. xlv. ver. 8. ;3) Ch. xxv 
rer. 4. 
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All crimes shall cease, and ancient frauds shall fail* 
Retarnin{( Justice' lift aloft her scale ; 
Peace o*er the world her olive wand, extend, 
Vnd white-robed Innocence from heaven descend. 2C 
Swift fly the years, and rise the expected mom ! 
Oh spring to light, auspicious Habe, be bom! 
See, Nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bring. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring : 
See lofty Lebanon^ his head advance, 25 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance: 
See spicy clouds from lowly Saroa rise, 
And Cannel's flowery top perfume the skies 
Hark ! a glad voice the lonely desert cheers ; 
Prepare the way !* A God, a God appears ! 30 

A God, a God ! the vocal hills reply ; 
The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity. 
Lo, earth receives him from the bending skies I 
Sink down, ye mountains ; and ye valleys, rise ! 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay ; 85 
Be smooth, ye rocks ! ye rapid floods, give way ! 
The Saviour comes ! by ancient bards foretold : 
Hear him, ye deaf! and all ye blind, behold ! 
He from thick films shall purge the visual ray. 
And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day . 40 

'Tis he the obstmcted paths of sound shaU clear. 
And bid new music chami the unfolding car : 
The dumb* shall sing, the lame his crutch forego, 
And leap exuhing, like the bounding roe. 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear ; 45 
From every face he wipes off every tear. 
In adamantine^ chains shall death be bound. 
And heirs grim tyrant feel the etemal wound. 
As the good shepherd^ tends his fleecy care, 
Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air ; 50 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 
By day o*ersees them, and by night protects ; 

rn Ch. ix. ver. 7. (2) Ch. xxxv. ver. 2. (3) Ch xi 
vt'Jr. ^1 4. (4) Cb xliii ver. 18- and ch. xxxv. ver 5, d 
(5) Ch XXV. ver. 8. (6) Ch xi. ver. 11. 
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The tender Iambs he raises in fau anns, 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom wanns : 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 55 

The promised father' of the futare age. 

No more shall nation^ against nation rise, 

Nor ardent warriors meet with hateful eyes, 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be cover'd o'er, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more ; 60 

But useless lances into scythes shall bend, 

And the broad falchion in a plough-share end. 

Then palaces shall rise ; the joyfbl son' 

Shall finish what his short-lived sire begun { 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 65 

And the same hand that sow*d, shall reap the field. 

The swain in barren deserte^ with surprise 

Sees Ulies spring, and sudden verdure rise ; 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds to hear 

New falls of water murmuring in his ear. 70 

On rifled rocks, the dragon's late abodes. 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 

Waste sandy valleys,* once perplex'd with thorn. 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn : 

To leafiess shrubs the flowery palms succeed, 75 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed. 

The lambs^ with wolves dial! graze the venitnt mead • 

And boys in flowery bands the tiger lead. 

The steer and lion at one crib shall meet. 

And harmless serpents^ lick the pilgrim's feet. 8) 

The smiling infant in his hand shall take 

The crested basilisk and speckled snake, 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play. 

Rise, crown'd with light, imperial Salem,^ rise! 85 

Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes ! 

) Ch. ix. ver. 6. (2) Ch. it. ver. 4. (3) Ch. Ixv. ve 
, . , i2. (4) Ch. XXXV. ver. 1 , 7. (5) Ch. xli. ver, 

and ch. hr. ver. )3. (6) Ch xi. ver. 6, 7, 8. (7) 
Ixv. ver. 25. (8) Ch. Ix. ver. 1, 
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See a long nce^ thj •pacioos couHb adorn ; 

See future ions, and daugfatere yet unborn. 

In crowding rankfl on. every side arise. 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! M 

See baiiMirous nations^ at thy gates attend, 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend; 

See thy bright altars throng'd with prostrate kings, 

And heap'd with products of Sabean^ springs ! 

For thee Idume's spicy forests blow, 95 

And seeds of gold in Ophir's mountains g^ow : 

See heaven its sparkling portals wide display, 

And break upon them in a flood of day ! 

No more the rising sun"! shall gild the mom, 

Nor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn ; lOO 

But lost, dissolved in thy superior rays, 

One tide of glory, one unclouded blaze. 

Overflow thy courts: the light himself shall shine 

Revealed, and God's eternal day be thine ! 

The seas^ shall waste, the skies in smoke decay, 105 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away ; 

But fix*d bis word, his saving power remains; 

Thy reabn for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ! 



WINDSOR FOREST. 

To ike Right Honourable George Lord Jjmsdawm 
Non injuisa cano: te nostrie, Vaie, myriciB. 
Te nemus omne canet; nee PhoBbo gratior ulla est, 
Quam sibi quae Vari praescripsit pagina nomen. 

Virgil. 

Thy forest, Windsor ! and thy green retreats. 
At once the Monarch's and the Muses' <}eats. 
Invite my lays. Be present, sylvan maids ! 
Unlock your springs, and open all your shades. 

(1) Ch. Ix. ver. 4. (2) Ch. Ix. ver. 3. (3) Ch. Lt. ver. 6 
'4) Oi. Ix. ver. Ifl, 30. (5) Ch. U. ver. ft, and ch. liT 

ver. 10. 
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orranville commands ; your aid, O muw«, bring 
What mase for Granville can refuse to sing ? 
The groves of Eden, vanished now so long, 
Live in description, and look green in song ; 
These, were my breast inspired with equal flame, 
Like them in beauty, should be like in fame. 
^..-Here hills and vales, the woodland and the plain, 
Here earth and water seem to strive again ; 
Not chaos-like together crushed and bruised, 
But, as the world, harmoniously confused ; 
Where order in variety we see. 
And where, though all things differ, all agree. 
iHere waving groves a chequer'd scene display 
lAnd part admit, and part exclude the day ; 
As some coy nymph her lover's warm address. 
Nor quite indulges, nor can quite repress. 
There, interspersed in lawns and opening glades, 
Thin trees arise that sun each other's shades. 
Here in full light the russet plains extend ; 
There, wrapt in clouds, the blueiah hills ascend. 
E'en the wild heath displays her purple dyes. 
And 'midst the desert, fruitful fields arise, 
That, crown'd with tufted trees and springing com« 
Like verdant isles the sable waste adorn. 
Let India boast her plants, nor envy we 
' The weeping amber, or the balmy tree, 
While by our oaks the precious loads are borne, 
And realms commanded which those trees adorn. 
Not proud Olympus yields a nobler sight. 
Though gods assembled grace his towering height, 
Than what more humble mountains offer here, 
Where, in their blessings, all those gods appear. 
See Pan with flocks, with fruits Pomona crown'd, 
Here blushing Flora paints the enamell'd ground, 
Here Ceres' gifts in waving prospect tland. 
And nodding tempt the joyful reaper's hand ; . 
Rich industry sits smiling on the plains. 
And peace and plenty tell, a Stuart reigns. 
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Not thus the land appear*d in a ges oaat . 
A dre'\ ry dftsftrt . and a gloomy waste, 
To savage beasts and savage laws a prey, 
And kings more furious and severe than they; 
Who claim'd the skies, dispeopled air and floods, 
The lonely lords of empty wilds and woods : 
Cities laid waste, they stormed the dens and caves 
(For wiser brutes were backward to be slaves.) 
What could be free, when lawless beasts obeyM, 
And e'en the elements a tyrant swayM ? 
In vain kind seasons^swelPd the teeming grain ; 
Soil showers distill'd, and suns grew warm in vain 
The swain with tears his frustrate labour yields, .' 
And, famish'd, dies amidst his ripen*d fields. , 

What wonder then, a beast or subject slain 
Were equal crimes in a despotic reign ? 
Both, doom'd alike, for sportive tyrants bled. 
But, while the subject starved, the beast was fed. 
Proud Nimrod first the bloody chase began, 
A mighty hunter, and his prey was man. 
Our haughty Norman boasts that barbarous name, 
And makes his trembling slaves the royal game. 
The fields are ravish'd from the industrious swaina, 
From men their cities, and from gods their fanes : 
The leveU'd towns with weeds lie coverM o*er ; 
The hollow winds through naked temples toar ; 
Round broken columns clasping ivy twined ; 
0*er heaps of ruins stalk'd the stately hind ; 
The fox obscene to gaping tombs retires. 
And savage bowlings fill the sacred quires 
Awed by his nobles, by his commons curst. 
The oppressor ruled tyrannic where he durst, 
Stretched o'er tho poor and church his iron rod, 
And serv'd alike his vassals and his God. 
Whom e'en the Saxon spared, and bloody Dane, 
The wanton victims of his sport remain. 
But see, the man who spacious regions gave 
A waste for beasts, himself denied a grave : 
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StRjtch'd on the lawn his second hope survey, 
At once the chaser, and at once the prey : 
Lo Rufus, tugging at the deadly dart. 
Bleeds in the forest like a wounded hart. 
Succeeding monarchs heard the subjects' cries. 
Nor saw d&pleased the peaceful cottage rise. 
Then gathering flocks on unknown mountains fed. 
O'er sandy wilds where yellow harvests spread. 
The forests wonder'd at the unusual grain. 
And secret transports touch'd the conscious swain 
Fair Liberty, Britannia's goddess, rears 
Her cheerful head, and leads thd golden years. 

Ye vigorous swains! while youth ferments your blood. 
And purer spirits swell the sprightly flood. 
Now range the hills, the gameful woods beset. 
Wind the shrill horn, or spread the waving net. 
When milder autumn summer's heat succeeds. 
And in the new-shorn field the partridge feeds ; 
Before his lord the ready spaniel bounds. 
Planting with hope, he tries the furrow'd grounds; 
But when the tainted gales the game betray, 
Couch'd close he lies, and meditates the prey: 
Secure they trust the unfaithful field beset. 
Till hovering o'er them sweeps the swdling net 
Thus (if small things we may with great compare) 
When Albion sends her eager sons to war. 
Some thoughtless town, with ease and plenty blese'd 
Near and more near, the closing lines invest; 
Sudden they seize the amazed, defenceless prize, 
And high in air Britannia's standard flies. 

See ! from the brake the whirring pheasant springs, 
And mounts exulting on triumphant wings : 
Short is his joy, he feels the fiery wound. 
Flutters in blood, and panting beats the ground. 
Ah ! what avails his glossy, varying dyes. 
His purple crest, and scarlet circled eyes, 
The vivid green his diining plumes unfold 
His paimed wings, and breast that flanes with gold 1 
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Nor yet, when moist Arctaros cloudn the sky, 
The woods and fields their pleasing toils deny. 
To plains with well-breathed beagles we repair 
And trace the mazes of the circling hare : 
(Beasts, uiged by us, their fellow-beasts punue. 
And learn of man each other to undo :) ' 
With slaughtering guns the unwearied fowler rores 
When frosts have whiten'd all the naked groves ; 
Where doves in flocks the leafless trees o*enbade, 
And lonely woodcocks haunt the watery glade. 
He lifts the tube, and leveb with his eye : 
Straight a short tbuiider breaks the frozen aky: 
Oft, as in airy rings they skim the heath, 
The clamorous lapwings feel the leaden death ; 
Oft, as the mounting larks their notes prepaid. 
They fall, and leave their little lives in air. 

In genial spring, beneath the quivering shade, 
Where cooling vapours breathe along the mead. 
The patient fisher takes his silent stand. 
Intent, his angle trembling in his hand ; 
With looks unmoved, he hopes the sc&ly breed. 
And eyes the dancing cork and bending reed. 
Our plenteous streams a various race supply. 
The bright-eyed perch with fins of Tyrian dye. 
The silver eel, in shining volumes rolFd, 
The yellow carp, in scales bedroppM with gold. 
Swift troats, diversified with crimson stains. 
And pikes, the tyrants of the watery plains. 

Now Cancer glows with Phoebus* fiery car 
The youth rush eager to the syliran war. 
Swarm o'er the lawns, the forest walks surround. 
Rouse the fleet hart, and cheer the opening hourfiS 
The impatient courser pants in every vein, 
An^, pawing, seems to beat the distant plain : 
Hills, vales, and floods appear already crossed, 
And, ere he starts, a thousand steps are lost. 
See the bold youth strain up the threatening sienp. 
Rush through the thickets, down ilio valleys sweep. 
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Hang o*er their coanQra* heads with eager apaedt 
i^Jijad earth rolls back beneath the flying steed. 
Let old Arcadia boast her ample plain, 
The immortal huntress, and her virgin train, 
Nor envy, Windsor ! since thy shades have seen 
As bhght a goddess, and as chaste a queen ; 
Whose care, like hers, protects the sylvan reign, 
The earth's fair light, and empress of the main. 

Here, too, 'tis sung, of old, Diana stray'd. 
And Cynthus' top forsook for Windsor shade 
Here was she seen o'er airy wastes to rove. 
Seek the clear spring, or haunt the pathless grove ; 
Here, arm'd with silver bows, in early dawn, 
Hei buskin'd virgins traced the dewy lawn. 
Above the rest a rural nymph was famed. 
Thy offspring, Thames ! the fair I^jdflO^ named: 
(Lodona's fate, in long obUvion cast. 
The muse shall sing, and what she sings shall last.) 
Scarce could the goddess firom her nymnh be known. 
But by the crescent, and the golden zone. 
She scorn 'd the praise of beauty, and the care; 
A belt her waist, a fillet binds her hair ; 
A painted quiver on her shoulder sounds, 
And with her dart the flying deer she wounds. 
It chanced, as eager of the chase, the maid 
Beyond the forest's verdant liivts stray'd. 
Pan saw and loved, and burning with desire 
Pursued her flight ; her flight increased his fire. 
Not half so swift the trembling doves can fly, 
When the fierce eagle cleaves the liquid sky ; 
Not half so swiftly the fierce eagle moves. 
When thro' the clouds he drives the trembling doves , 
As from the god she flew with furious pace. 
Or as the god, more furious, urged the chace. 
Now fainting, smking, pale, the nymph qtpears ; 
Now close behind, his sounding steps she bean; 
And now his shadow reach'd her as she run, 
His shadow leogthen'd 1^ the setting sun; 
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And now his shorter breath, wkh saltiy air, 

Pants OB her neck, and fans her parting hair 

In Tain on father Thames she calls for aid, 

Nor could Diana help her injured maid. 

Faint, breathless, dius she pray'd, nor prayM in vaiD 

* Ah, Cynthia ! ah— thoagh banish'd fiom thy train. 

Let me, O let me, to the shades repair, 

My native shades ! there weep, and marmor there ! 

She said, and, melting as in tears she lay, 

In a soft silver stream dissolved away. 

The silver stream her virgin coldness keeps. 

For erer murmurs, and for ever weeps ; 

Still bears the name the helpless virgin bore, 

And bathes the forest where she ranged before. 

In her chaste current oft the goddess laves, 

And with celestial tears augments the wayes. 

Oft in her glass the musing shepherd spies 

The headlong mountains and the downward dues, 

The watery landscape of the pendant woods. 

And absent trees that tremble in the floods; 

In the clear azure gleam the flocks are seen. 

And floating forests paint the waves with green ; 

Through the fair scene roll slow the lingering streams 

Tlien fbaming pour along, and rush into the Titames. 

Thou, too, great father of the Britbh floods ! 
With joyful pride survey*st oar lofty woods; 
Where towering oaks their growing honours rear. 
And future navies on thy shores appear. 
Not Neptune*s self from all her streann receives 
A wealthier tribute than to thine he gives. 
No seas so rich, so gay no banks appear, 
No lake so gentle, and no spring so clear. 
Nor Po 80 swells the fabling poet's lays, 
While led along the skies bis current strays. 
As thine, which visits Windsor's famed abodes, 
To grace the mansion of our earthly gods; 
Nor all his stars above a lustre show, 
like the bright beauties on thy banks below : 
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When Jovo, wbdoed by mortal pawMo itar,. 
IKight change Oiyiapai for a nobler bill. 

Happy the man whom this bright cvurt approfes, 
His aoveieign &vd«rB» and hk covntiy loves : 
Happy next him» who to these sfaadee retires, 
Whom nature channs, and whom the mase hispire^ 
Whom hnmbler joys of home-feh qniet please, 
Successive study, exercise and ease. 
Hfi gathers health from herbs the forest yieldi^ 
And of their fragrant physic spoils the fields ; 
With chemic ait exalts the mineral powers, 
And draws the aromatic souls of fiowen : 
Now maAa the course of rolling orbs on high ; 
O'er figured worlds now travels with his eye ; 
Of ancient writ unlocks the learned store, 
Consults the dead, and lives past ages o'er : 
Or wandering thoughtful in the silent wood» 
Attends the duties of the wise and good, 
T observe a mean, be to himself a friend. 
To follow Nature, and regard his end} 
Or looks on Heaven with more than mortal eyes^ 
Bids his free soul expatiate in the skies. 
Amid her kindred stars familiar room, 
Survey the region, and confess her home ! 
Such was the life great Seipio once admired^ 
Thus Atticus, and Trumbal thus retired. 

Ye sacred Nine ! that all my soul possessv 
Whose raptures fire me, and whose visions bless. 
Bear me, O bear me to sequester'd scenes. 
The bowery mazes, and surrounding greens ; 
To Thames's banks which fragrant breezes fill 
Or where ye. Muses, sport on Cooper's Hill ; 
(On Cooper's Hill eternal wreaths shall grow. 
While lasts the mountain, or while Thames shall fiow^ 
I seem through consecrated walks to rove, 
I hear soft music die along the grove : 
Led by the sound I roam from shade to diadn 
By godlike poets venerable made : 
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Here his fint lays nujeitic Denhain snng : 
There the laat numberefiowM from Cowley's tongtm 
0>eaily lost ! what tears the river shed, 
When the sad pomp along his banks was led ! 
His drooping swans on every note expiry 
Aiidon his willows hung each muse's lyre. 

Since fate Teleatle^s stopp'd their heavenly VT»iee, 
No more the forests ring, or groves rejoice ; 
Whon»w shall charm the shades where Cowley stnu^ 
His living harp, and lofty Denham sung? 
But hark ! the groves rejoice, the forest rings ! 
Are these revived ? or is it Granville sings? 
'Tis yours, my lord, to bless our soft retreats. 
And call the muses to their ancient seats ; 
To paint anew the ftowery sylvan scenes. 
To crown the forest with immortal greens. 
Make Windsor Mils in lofty numbers rise, 
And lift her turrets nearer to the skies ; 
To sing those honours you deserve to wear, 
And add new lustre to her silver star. 

Here noble Surrey felt the sacred rage, 
Surrey, the Granville of a former age: 
Matchless his pen, victorious was his lance. 
Bold in the lists, and graceful in the dance ; 
In the same shades the Cupids tuned his lyre, 
To the same notes of love and soft desire: 
Fan* Geraldine, bright object of his vow. 
Then filFd the groves, as heavenly Mira now. 

Oh, wouldst thou sing what heroes Windsor bore^ 
What kings first breathed upon her winding shore ! 
Or raise old warriors, whose adored remains 
In weeping vaults her hallow'd earth contains ! 
With Edward's acts adorn the shining page, 
Stretch hb long triumphs down through every age ; 
Draw monarchs chain'd, and Cressfs glorious field, 
The lilies blazing on the regal shield ! 
Then, from her roofs when Verrio's colours ftill. 
And leave inanimate the naked wall. 
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Still in thy tong ihofild vanquiBh'd Fnace appear, 
And bleed for e?er under Britain's spear. 
liet softer strains ill-fated Henry mourn. 
And pahns eternal flourish round his urn : 
Here o'er the mar^r-king the marble weeps. 
And, fast beside him, once-fear'd Edward sleeps 
Whom not the extended Albion could contain. 
From old Beleriom to the northern main, 
Hie grate unites ; where e'en the great find rest. 
And blended lie the oppressor and the oppress'd ! 

Make sacred Charles's tomb for ever known 
(Obscure the place, and uninscribed the stone:) 
Oh fact accursed ! what tears has Albion shed? 
HeaTens,whatnew wounds! and how her old hare bled 
She saw her sons with purple deaths expire, 
Her sacred domes lUTolved in rolling fire, 
A dreadful series of intestine wars. 
Inglorious triumphs, and dishonest scars. 
At length great Anna said, * Let discord cease V 
She said, the world obey'd, and all was peace. 

In that blest moment from his oozy bed 
Old father Thames advanced his reverend head ; 
Eiis tresses dropp'd with dews, and o'er the stream 
His shining bonis diffused a golden gleam : 
jrraved on his urn appear'd the moon, that guides 
Sis swelling waters and alternate tides ; 
rbe figured streams in waves of sUverroll'd, 
And on their banks Augusta rose in gold: 
Around his throne the searbom brothers stood. 
Who swell with tributary urns his flood. 
TiTBt the famed authors of his ancient name, 
The winding Isis, and the fruitful Thame : 
The Kennet swift, for silver eels renown'd ; 
The Loddon slow, with verdant alders crown'd : 
Cole, whose dark streams his flowery islands lave ; 
And chalky Wey, that rolls a milky wave : 
The blue, transparent Vandalis appears ; 
The guliy Lee his sedgy tresses rears ; 
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And «a)]en Hole, that hulM his ^nng flood ; 
And silent Daient stain'd with Danish blood. 

High in the midst, ppon his oia reclined, 
(His sea-green mantle waving with the wind,) 
The god appeared : he tani'd his eaan eyes 
Where Windsor-domes and pompons tunets rise , 
Then bow'd, and spoke ; the winds forget to roar. 
And the hush'd waves glide softly to the shore : 

* Hiil, sacred peace ! hail, lonpezpeefeed dayv, 
That Thames*8 glory to die stuns shall raise; 
Though Tiber's streams immortal Rome behold, ' 
Though foaming Hermos swells with tides of g«M| 
From heaven itself though sevenfold Nilua flows, 
And harvests on a hundred realms bestowv; 
These now no more shall be the i 
Lost in my fame, as in the sea their s 
Let Volga's banks with iron squadrons shine. 
And groves of lances glitter on the Rhine; 
Let barbarous Ganges arm a servile train. 
Be mine the blessings of a peaceful raign. 
No more my sons shall dye with British blood 
Red Iber's sands, or Ister's foammg ikiod : 
Safe on my shore each unmolested swain 
Shall tend the flocks, or reap the bearded gnJn t 
The shady empire shall retain no trace 
Of war or blood, but in the sylvan chaoe ; 
The trumpet sleep, while cheerful horns are blowi^ 
And arms employed on birds and beasts alone. 
Behold ! the ascending villas on my side. 
Project long shadows o'er the crystal tide* 
Behold ! Augusta's glittering spires increase, 
And temples rise, the beauteous works of peace. 
I see, I see, where two fair cities bond 
Their ample bow, a new Whitehall ascend ! 
There mighty nations shall inquire their doom, 
The world's great oracle in times to come ; 
There kings shall sue, and suppliant states be seen 
Once more to bend before a British queen. 
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*Thy trees, fair Windsor! now shaS leave their 
woods, ' 

And half thy forests rash into the floods ; 
Bear Britain's thunder, and her cross display, 
To the bright regions of the rising day ; 
Tempt icy seas, where scarce the waters roll. 
Where clearer flames glow round the frozen pole ; 
Or under southern skies exalt their sails, 
Led by new stars, and borne by spicy gales ! 
For me the balm shall bleed, and amber flow, 
The coral redden, and the raby glow. 
The pearly shell its lucid globe unfold. 
And Phosbus warm the ripening ore to gold. 
The time shall come, when free as seas or wind, 
Unbounded Thames shall flow for all mankind. 
Whole nations enter with each swelling tide, 
And seas but join the regions they divide ; 
Earth's distant ends our glory shall behold. 
And the new world launch forth to seek the old. 
Then ships of uncouth form shall stem the tid^ 
And feather'd people crowd my wealthy side, 
And naked youths and painted chiefe admire 
Our speech, our colour, and our strange attire ! 
Oh, stretch thy reign, fair peace! from shore to 

shore. 
Till conquest cease, and slavery be no more ; 
Till the freed Indians in their native groves 
Reap their own fruits, and woo their sable loves ; 
Peru once more a race of kings behold. 
And other Mexicos be rooPd with gold. 
Exiled by thee from earth to deepest hell. 
In brazen bonds shall barbarous discord dwell: 
Gigantic pride, pale terror, gloomy care. 
And mad ambition shall attend her there : 
There purple vengeance bathed in gore retires, 
Her weapons blunted, and extinct her fires: 
There hateful envy her own snakes shall feel, 
And persecution mourn her broken wheel ; 
6 
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Tbara ftodon roar, rebellion bite bu obain, 
And asping fanes thirst for blood in -moJ 

Here cease thy flight, nor with onhBUow^d laj» 
Touch the fair fiune of Albion's golden d&ys ; 
The thoughts of gods lei Granville's verse recite^ 
And bring the scenes of opening fiite to light ; 
My humble muse, in unambitious strains. 
Faints the green forests and the floweiy plains. 
Where peace descending, bids her olive spring. 
And scatters blessings from her dove-tlike wing. 
E*en I more sweetly pass my careless days, 
Pleased in the silent shade with empty praise 
Enough for me, that to the listening swains 
First in these fields I sang the sylvan strains 



ODE 

ON ST. CECILIA'S DAY 

MDocvni. 

And other Pieces for Miuio, 
DK8CKND,yeNine: descend and sing: 

The breathing instruments inspue ; 
Wake into voice each silent string, 
And sweep the sounding lyre ! 
In a sadly-pleasing strain 
Let the warbling lute complain 
Let the loud trumpet sound, 
Till the roofs all around 
The shrill echoes rebound : 
While, in more lengthen'd notes and slow 
The deep, majestic, solemn organs blow. 
Hark ! the numbers soft and dear 
Gently steal upon the ear ; 
Now louder, and yet louder rise, 
And fill with spreading sounds the skies ; 
Exulting in triumph now swell the bold notes 
In broken air trembling, the wild music floats. 
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TiS, by degrees, refflote tad imaU, 

The strains deoty, * 

And melt away, 
In & dying, dying fkU. 
By music, minds an equal temper know. 
Nor swell too high, nor unk too low. 
If in the breast tumultuous joys arise. 
Music her soil, assuasire voice applies ; 
Or, when the soul is pressM widi caret, 
Efidtsher in enlivening ^irs. 
Warriors she fires with animated sounds ; 
Pours balm into the bleeding lover's woiuids ; 
Melancholy lifts her head, 
Morpheus rouses from his bed. 
Sloth unfolds her anns ainl wakes, 
listening envy drops her snakes ; 
Intestine war no move our passions wme, 
And giddy factions bear away their rage. 

But when our country's cause provokes to anna, 
How maitial music every bosom warms ! 
So when the first bold vessel dared the seas. 
High on the stem the Thracian raised his straiot 
While Argo saw her kindred trees 
Descend from Pelion to the main. 
Transported demi-gods stood round, 
And men grew heroes at the sound, 
Inflamed with gloiy's charms : 
Each chief his sevenfold shield displayed. 
And half unsheathed the shining blade : 
And seas, and rocks, and skies rebound 
To arms, to arms, to arms ! 

But when through all the infernal IxHrnds, 
Which flaming Phlegethon surrounds, 
Love, strong as death, the poet led 
To the pale nations of the dead. 
What sounds were heard. 
What scenes appeared, 
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O'er all the dreary coasto ! 
' Dreadful gleami, 

Dismal screams, 
Fires that glow, 
Shrieks of woe. 
Sullen moans, 
Hollow groans, 
And cries of tortured ghosts : 
But, hark ! he strikes the golden lyre : 
And see ! the tortured ghosts respire. 
See, shady forms advance ! 
^Thy stone, O Sisyphus, stands still, 
Izion rests upon his wheel. 
And the pale spectres dance ! 
The Furies sink upon their iron heds, 
And snakes uncurFd hang listening round their hetdf 
By the streams that ever flow. 
By the fragrant winds that blow 

O'er the Elysian flowers ; 
By those happy souls, who dwell 
In yellow meads of asphodel, 

Or amaranthine bowers ! 
By the hero's armed shades, 
Glittering through the gloomy glades ; 
By the youths that died for love, 
Wandering in the myrtle grove. 
Restore, restore Eurydice to life : 
Oh take the husband, or return the wife ! 
He sung, and hell consented 
To hear the poet's prayer, 
Stem Proserpine relented. 
And gave him back the fair. 
Thus song could prevail 
O'er death and o'er hell ; 
A conquest how hard and how glorious! 
Though fate had fast bound her 
With Styx nine times round her, 
Yel music and love were victorious. 
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But goon, top moa tbe lover tttina 1^8 ajmi s 
Again she faJU«, Again «be <iiais,8h« dies ! 
How will thpu,p«w the iataUkters mov« ? 
No crime was thine, if 'tie no. crime to low. 
Now under hanging mountains, 
Beride the falls of fountains. 
Or where Hebrus waqders. 
Rolling in meanders, 
AUa1oq«, 
Upheard, upknown, 
He makes his moan, 
And calls her ghost. 
Pot ever, ever, ever, lost ! 
Now with furies surrounded. 
Despairing, confounded, 
He trembles, he gkkws, 
Amidst J(Uiod<^'s snows : 
See, wild as the winds, o*er the desert he flies ; 
Hark ! Hsinus resounds with the Bacchanals' on 

Ah see, he dies ! 
Yet e*en in death Eurydlce he sung : 
Eurydice still trembled on his tongue: 
Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks and hollow mountains rung. > 

Moflic the fiercest grief can duuin, 
And Fate's ameteat nige disarm ; 
Mu8io.oan.aofien.pain to eaae, 
And make despnir and madness plesse: 
Our joys below it csn improve. 
And antedate the bliss above. 
This the divine Cecilia found, 
And to her Maker's praise confined the sound. 
When the full organ joins the tuneful quire. 
The immortal powers inline their ear : 
Borne on the swelling notes our souls aspire. 
While solemn aira improve the sacred fire ; 
And angels lean from heaven to hear. 
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Of Orpheiu now no more let poeto tell: 
To bright Cecilia greater power fa giten : 
Hu numbers raised a shade from hell. 
Hers lift the soul to heaten. 



TWO CHORUSSES 

TO THE TRAGEDY OF BRUTUS, 

Altered from Shakspeare 5y the Duke of Buckmghamt 
at tokote desire Iheae two Chonusee were oonqnaed, 
to supply as many wanting in his Play, Hieytoere 
set many years afterwards by the famous Bononcmi, 
and performed at Buckingham4untse, 

CHORUS OF ATHENIANS. 
Strophe 1. 

Ye shades, where s&ered troth fa soagfat; 

Groves, where immortal sages taught; 

Where heavenly vfaions Plato fired. 

And Epicurus lay inspired ! 

In vain your guiltless laureb stood 

Unspotted long with human blood. 
War, horrid war, your thoughtful walks invades. 
And steel now glitters in the muses* shades. 
Antistrcphe 1. 

Oh heaven-bom sisters ! sooree of art ! 

Who charm the sense, or mend the heart; 

Who lead fair virtue's train along. 

Moral truth and mystic song ! 

To what new clime, what distant sky, 

Forsaken, friendless, shall ye fly? 
Say, will ye bless the bleak Atlantic shore ? 
Or bid the furious Gaul be rude no more 7 
Strophe 2. 

When Athens sinks by fates unjust. 

When wild barbarians spurn her dust ! 
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PeriiaiM e'en Britain's ntmoA shore 

Shall cease to blush with stranger's gores 

See arts her savage sons controul, 

And Athens rising near the pole 1 
Till some new tyrant lifts his purple hand. 
And dvil madness tears them from the land. 
AnHtlropheZ, 

Ye gods ! what justice rales the ball? 

Freedom and arts together fall ; 

Fools grant whate'er ambition craves, 

And men once ignorant are slaves. 

O cursed effects of civil hate, 

In every age, in every state ! 
8t01, when the lust of tyrant power succeeds, 
Some Athens perishes, some TuUy bleeds. 



CHORUS OF YOUTHS AND VIRGINS 
Semichonu. 
Oh tyrant Love! hast thou possess'd 
The prudent, leam'd, and virtuous breast 7 
Wisdom and wit in vain reclaim, 
And arts but soften us to feel thy flame. 
Love, soft intrader, enters here. 
But entering learns to be sincere. 
Marcus, with blushes owns he loves. 
And Brutus tenderly reproves. 
Why, virtue, dost thou blame desire. 

Which nature hath impress'd? 
Why, nature, dost thou soonest fire 
'Hie mild and generous breast ? 
Chonu, 
love's purer flames the gods approve ; 
The gods and Brutus bend to love : 
Bratus for absent Porcia sighs, 
^d sterner Cassius melts at Junia's eyes 
What is loose love ? a transient gust. 
Spent in a sudden storm of lust ; 
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A Tapoor fed fh»m wikl denre; 
A wanderings adf-coosoming fim. 
But Hymen's kiBd«r flames unite, 

And burn for ever one; 
Chaste as cold Cynthia's virgin light, 
ProdvctiTV as the snn. 

Semiohonu, 
Oh source of every sodal tie, 
United wish, and mutual joy ! 
What various joyti on one attend. 
As son, as father, brother, husband, friend. 
Whether his hoary sire he spies, 
While thousand gratefhl thoughts arise ; 
Or meets his spouse's fonder eye ; 
Or views his smiling progeny ; 
What tender passions take their turns. 

What home-felt raptures move ! 
His heart now melts, now leaps, now bardU, 
With reverence, hope, and love. 
Ckonu, 
Hence, guilty joys, distastes, surmises; 
Hence, false tears, deceits, disguises. 
Dangers, doubts, delays, surprises. 

Fires that scorch, yet dare not shine : 
Purest Love's unwasting treasure. 
Constant faith, fair hope, long leisure ; 
Days of ease, and nights of pleasure. 
Sacred Hymen i these are thine. 



ODE ON SOLITUDE. 

Written when the Author uxu about twelve Tears old 
Happt the man whose wish and care 

A few paternal acres bound. 
Content to breathe his native air 

In his own ground 
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Whose herds with milk, whose fields with bmu^ 

Whose fk)cks supply him with attire j 
Whose trees in summer yield him shade. 

In winter fire. 
Bless'd, who can unconcernedly find 

Hours, Jays, and years, sUde soft away. 
Is health of body, peace of imnd, 

Quiet by day. 
Sound sleep by night : study and ease. 
Together mix*d ; sweet recreation, 
And innocence, which most does pleaat 
With meditatioa. 
Thus let me live, unseen, unknown ; 

Thus unlamented, let me die, 
Steal from the world, and not a stone 

TeU where I lie. 



ODE. 

The dying Christian to his Soat, 
Vital spark of heavenly flame 1 
Quit, oh quit this mortal frame : 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flyings 
Oh the pain, the bliss of dying ! 
Cease, fond Nature^ cease thy strife, 
And let me languish into life. 

Hark ! they whisper : angels say. 

Sister spirit, come away. 

What is this absorbs me quite. 

Steals my senses, shuts my sight. 
Drowns my spirits, draws my breath? 
Tell me, my soul, can this be death ? 

The world recedes ; it disappears ! 
Heaven opens on my eyes ! my ears 
With sounds seraphic ring : 
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Lfind, lend your wings ! I mount ! I fly . 
Oh grave ! where is thy victory ? 
Oh death ! where is thy sting? 

AX ESSAT OX CRITICISMt. 

WHOen m the Year 1709. 

PART I. 

IntroductioB. That it is as grest a fault to iudge ^1| . as 
to write ill , and a more dann ^ryi" nne to the public, 
ver. 1. That a true taste ifl_aB j:are to be found as a 
true genius, ver. 9 to 18. That most men are bom 
with some taste, but spoiled by false education, ver. 
19 to 25. The muttitode of critics, and causes of them, 
ver. 26 to 45. Hiat we are to study our own taste« 
and know the limits of it, ver. 46 to 67. Nature the 
best guide of Judgment, ver. 68 to 87. Improved by 
art and rules, which are but methodized nature, ver. 
88. Rules derived from the practice of ancient poets, 
ver. 88 to 110. That therefore the ancients are neces- 
sary to be studied by a critic, particularly Homer and 
Virgil, ver. 11^0 to 138. Of licenses, and the use of 
them by the ancients, ver. 140 to 180. Reverence due 
to the ancients, and praise of them, ver. 181, ice 

*Ti8 hard to say, if greater want of skill 

Appear in writing, or in judging ill ; ^ 

But of the two, less dangerous is the ofience 

To tire our patience, than mislead our sense. 

Some few in that, but numben err in this ; 

Ten censure wrong for one who writes amiss 

A fool might once himself alone expose { 

Now one in verse makes many more in prose. 

^Tis with o t^f, indfl;ment ^ as our watcly a ; none 
Go just alike, yet each believes his own. 10 

In poets as true genius is but rare. 
True taste as seldom is the critic*8 share * 
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Both must alike from Heaven derive their light, 
These born to judge, as well as those to write. 
I«t such teach others who themselves excel, 
And censure freely, who have written well : 
Authors are partial to their wit, 'tis true ; 
But are not critics to their judgment too ? 

Yet, if we look more closely, we shall find 
Most have the seeds of judgment in their mind : 20 
Nature affords at least a glimmering light ; 
The lines, though touch*d but faintly, are drawn 

right. 
But as the slightest sketch, if justly traced, 
Is by ill-colouring but the more disgraced, 
So by false learning is good sense defaced : 
Some are bewilder'd in the maze of schools. 
And some made coxcombs nature meant bat fools: 
In search of wit these lose their common sense, 
And then turn critics in their own defence : 
Each bums alike, who can, or cannot write, 30 

Or with a rival's or an eunuch's spite. 
AU fools have still an itching to deride, 
And fain would be upon the laughing side 
If Msvius scribble in Apollo's spite. 
There are who judge still worse than he can write. 

Some have at first for wits, then poets pass'd ; 
Tum'd critics next, and proved plain fools at last. 
Some neither can for wits nor critics pass. 
As heavy mules are neither horse nor ass. 
Those half-learn'd witlings, numerous in our isle, ¥) 
As half-form'd insects on the banks of Nile ; 
Unfinish'd things, one knotvs not what to call, 
Their generation's so equivocal : 
To tell them would a hundred tongues require, 
Or one vain wit's, that might a hundred tire. 

But you, who seek to give and merit fame, « 
And justly bear a critic's noble name, 
Be sure yourself and your own reach to know, 
How far your genius, taste, and learning, go ; 
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t launch not bejond your depth, but be discreet, SO 
I And mark that point where sense and duhiess meet 
Nature to all things fix'd the limits fit, 
And wisely curb'd proud man's pretending wit t 
As on the land while here the ocean gains. 
In other parts it leaves wide sandy plains; 
Thus in die soul while memory prevails, 
The solid power of understanding fails ; 
Where beams of warm imagination play, 
The memory's soft figures melt away. 
One science only will one genius fit ; 60 

So vast is art, so narrow human wit : 
Not only bounded to peculiar arts, 
But oft in those confined to single parts. 
Like kings, we lose the conquests gain'd before, 
By vain ambition still to make them more : 
Each might his several province well command, 
Would all but stoop to what they understand. 
f First follow nature, and your judgment frame 
' By her just standard, which is still the same : 
Unerring nature, still divinely bright, 70 

One clear, unchanged, and universal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, must to all impart. 
At once the source, and end, and test of art ; 
Art from that fund each just supply provides ; 
Works without show, and without pomp presides : 
In some fair body thus the informing soul 
With spirits feeds, with vigour fills the whole, 
Each motion guides, and every nerve sustains ; 
Itself unseen, but in the elSects remains. 
Some, to whom Heaven in wit has been profuse, 80 
Want as much more, to turn it to its use ; 
For wit and judgment often are at strife. 
Though meant each other's aid, like man and wife 
'Tis more to guide, than spur the muse's steed ; 
Restrain his fury, than provoke his speed: 
The winged courser, like a generous horse. 
Shows most true mettle when you check his course 
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Those rules of old dlscover'd, not devised, 
Are nature still, but nature methodized : 
Nature, like liberty, is but restrain*d 90 

By the same laws which first herself ordain'd. 

Hear how leam*d Greece her useful rules indites, 
When to repress, and when indulge our flights : 
High on Parnassus' top her sons she show'd, 
And pointed out those arduous paths they trod ; 
Held from afar, aloft, the immortal prize, 
And urged the rest by equal steps to rise. 
Just precepts thus from great examples given. 
She drew from them what they derived from Hea- 
ven. 
The generous critic fann'd the poet's fire, 100 

And taught the world with reason to admire. 
Then criticism the muse's handmaid proved. 
To dress her charms, and make her more beloved : 
But following wits from that intention stray'd ; 
Who could not win the mistress, woo'd the maid ; 
Against the poets their own arms they tum'd, 
Sure to bate most the men from whom they leam'd. 
So modem 'pothecaries, taught the art 
By doctor's bills to play the doctor's part, 
Bold m the practice of mistaken rules, 110 

Prescribe, apply, and call their masters fools. 
Some on the leaves of ancient authors prey, 
Nor time nor moths e'er spoil'd so much as they : 
Some drily plain, without invention's aid, 
Write dull receipts how poems may be made. 
These leave the sense, their learning to display. 
And those explain the meaning quite away. 

You t )}en y whm i n ju J g iiiHii l! ib ft-wght coijjcse. vauU 
.Ateer, 
Know well each ancient's proper character : 
His fable, subject, scope in every page : W 

Religion, country, genius of his age : 
Without all these at once before your eyes, 
Cavil you may, but neveir critidsiB. 
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Be Homer*8 works jour study and delight, 
Read them by day, and meditate by night : 
Tfaenoe form your judgment, thence your maxiiiw 

bring. 
And trace the muses upward to their spring. 
Still with itself compared, his text peruse ; 
And let your comment be the Mantuan Muse. 

When first young Maro, in his boundless mind 19( 
A work t* outlast immortal Rome designed. 
Perhaps he seem*d above the critic's law, 
And but from nature's fountains scorn'd to draw : 
But when to examine eveiy part he came, 
Nature and Homer were, he found, the same. 
Convinced, amazed, he checks the bold design. 
And rules as strict his laboured work confine, 
As if the Stagyrite o'erlooked each line. 
Learn hence for ancient rules a just esteem. 
To copy nature, is to copy them. 140 

Some beauties yet no precepts can declare, 
For there's a happiness as well as care. 
Music resembles poetry ; in each 
Are nameless graces which no methods teach, 
And which a master-hand alone can reach. 
If, where the rules not far enough extend 
(Since rules were made but to promote their end,) 
Some lucky license answer to the full 
The intent proposed, that license is a rule. 
Thus Pegasus, a nearer way to take, 150 

May boldly deviate from the common track ; 
From vulgar bounds with brave disorder part,. 
And snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
Which, without passing through the judgment, gams 
The heart, and all its ends at once attains. 
In prospects thus, some objects please our eyes, 
Which out of nature's common order rise, 
The shapeless rock, or hanging precipice. 
Great wits sometimes may gloriously offend, 
' And rise to faults true critics dare not mend. 160 
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But though the ancients thus their rules invade 
(As kings dispense with laws themselves have made, 
Modems, beware ! or, if jou must offend 
Against the precept, ne*er transgress its end : 
Let it be seldom, and compell'd by need ; 
And have, at least, their precedent to plead. '^^ ' 
The critic else proceeds without remorse. 
Seizes your fame, and puts his laws in force. 

I know there are, to whose presumptuous thoughts 
Those freer beauties, e'en in them, seem faults. 170 
Some figures monstrous and mis-shaped appear, 
Considered singly, or beheld too near. 
Which, but proportion'd to their light or place, 
Due distance reconciles to form and grace. 
A prudent chief not always must display 
His powers In equal ranks, and fair array. 
But with Uie occasion, and the place comply. 
Conceal his force, nay seem sometimes to fly. 
Those oft are stratagems which errors seem, 
Nor is it Homer nods, but we that dream. 180 

Still green with bays each ancient altar stands, 
Above Uie reach of sacrilegious hands ; 
Secure from flames, from envy's fiercer rage. 
Destructive war, and all-involving age. 
See from each clime the leam'd their incense bring ! 
Hear, in all tongues consenting Fieans ring ! 
In praise so just let every voice be join'd, 
And fill the general chorus of mankind. 
Hail! bards triumphant! born in happier days ; 
Immortal heiis of universal praise! 190 

Whose honours with increase of ages grow, \ 

As streams roll down, enlarging as they flow ; 
Nations unborn your mighty names shall sound, 
And worlds applaud that must not yet be found ! 
O may some spark of your celestial fire, 
The last, the meanest of your sons inspire, 
(That, on weak wings, from far pursues your flights 
Glows while he reads, but trembles as he writes,) 
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To teach vain wits a science little known. 

To admire superior sense, and doubt their own ! 20C 



PART II. 
Ji/auses hindering a trne ^ndimie nt. 1. BcU^i ^r* 901* 
^ imperltet teaming, ver. 215. 3. Judging by partt, 
and not by the whole, ver. 233 to 288. Critics in wit, 
language, versification, only, 288, 305, 330, &c. 4. 
Being too hard to please, or too apt to admire, ver. 384. 
5. Partiality— too much love to a sect— to the ancientf 
or moderns, ver. 204. 6. Prejudice or prevention, vet. 
408. 7. Singularity, ver. 424. 8. Inconstancy, ver. 
430. 9. Party spirit, ver. 453, &c 10. Envy, ver. 466. 
Against envy, and in praise of good-nature, vw. 506, 
Slc. When severity is chiefly to be used by the erittes, 
ver. 526, &c 

Of all the causes which conspire to blind 
Man's erring judgment, and misguide the mind. 
What the weak head with strongest bias rules, 
Is pride ; the never-failing vice of fools. 
Whatever nature has in worth denied. 
She gives in large recruits of needful pride ! 
For as in bodies, thus in souls, we find 
What wants in blood and spirits, swell'd with wind* 
Pride, where wit fails, steps in to our defence, 
And fills up all the mighty void of sense. 210 

If once right reason drives that cloud away, 
Truth breaks upon us with resistless day. 
Trust not yourself; but, your defects to know 
Make use of every friend — and every foe. 
jf/i little learning is a dangerous thing ! 
Drink deep, or taste not the Pierian spring ; 
There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again. 
Fired at first sight with what the muse imparts, 
In fearless youth we tempt the height of arts, 29C 
While from the bounded level of our mind, 
Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind ; 
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But more advanced, behold with strange surprise 
New distant scenes of endless science rise ! 
So, pleased at firet, the towering Alps we tiy, 
Mount o*er the vales, and seem to tread the sky ! 
The eternal snows appear already pass'd, 
And the first clouds and mountains seem the last : 
But, those attained, we tremble to surrey 
The growing labours of the lengthen'd way : 33( 
The increasing prospect tires our wandering eyes, 
Hills peep o*er bills, and Alps on Alps arise ! 
A perfect judge will read each woiic of wit 
With the same spirit that its author writ : 
Survey the whole, nor seek slight faults to find 
Where nature mores, and rapture warms the mind « 
Nor lose, for that malignant dull delight, 
The generous pleasure to be chaim'd with wit. 
But, in such lays as neither ebb nor flow, 
Correctly cold, and regularly low, 240 

That, shunning fiiults, one quiet tenor keep ; 
We cannot bUme indeed— but we may sleep. 
In wit, as nature, what affects our hearts / 
Is not the eiactness of peculiar parts ; { 
*Tis not a lip, or eye, we beauty' call, « 
But Jhe joint force and full result of all.. 
Thus when we view some well-proportion*d dome. 
(The world's just wonder, and e*en thine, oh Rome \ 
No single parts unequally surprise ; 
All comes united to the admiring eyes : 250 

No monstrous height, or breadth, or length appear : 
The whole at once is bold, and regular. 

Whoever thinks a faultless piece to see. 
Thinks what ne*er was, nor is, nor e'er shall be. 
In every work regard the writer's end, 
Since none can compass more than they intend ; 
And if the means be just, the conduct true, 
Applause, in spite of trivial faults, is due. 
As men of breeding, sometimes men of wit. 
To avoi 1 great errors, must the less commit ; ' ,^. 

/'I 
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Neglect the rale each yeribal critic lays ; 
For not to know some trifles, is a praise. 
Most critic«, fond of some subservient ait, 
Still make l^e whole depend upon a part : 
They talk of principles, but notions prize, 
And all to one loveid folly sacrifice. 

Once on a time, La Mancha's knight, they say* 
A certain bard encountering on the way, 
Discoursed in .terms as jusl, with looks as sage. 
As e'er could Dennis, of the Grecian stage ; 370 
Concluding all were desperate sots and fools. 
Who durst depart from Aristotle's rales. 
I Our author, happy in a judge so nice, 
\ Produced his play, and begg'd the knight's advice; 
I Made him observe the suliyect, and the plot, 
/The manners, passions, unities; what not? 
All which, exact to rale, were brought about. 
Were but a combat in the Usts left out. 

What! leave the combat out?' exclaims the knight. 

Yes, or we must renounce the Stagyrite.'— 280 

* Not so, by heaven ! (he answers in a rage) 

* Knights, squires, and steeds, must enter on the stage.' 

* So vast a throng the stage can ne'er contain.'-^ 
' Then build a new, or act it on a plain.' 

Thus critics of less judgment than caprice, 
Curious, not knowing, not exact, but nice, 
Form short ideas ; and offend in arts 
(As most in manners) by a love to parts. 

Some to conceit alone their taste confine. 
And glittering thoughts strack out at every line ; 390 
Pleased with a work where nothing's just or fit; 
One glaring chaos and wild heap of wit. 
Poets, like painters, thus unskill'd to trace 
The naked nature and the living grace. 
With gold and jewels cover every part. 
And hide with ornaments their want of art. 
Trae wit is nature to advantage dress'd. 
What oft was thought, but ne'er so well exnress'd • 
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Something, whose truth convinced at sight we find ; 
j That gives us back the image of our raind. 300 

/ As shades more sweetly recommend the light, 
So modest plainness sets off sprightly wit ; 
For works may have more wit than does them good, 
As bodies perish through excess of blood. 

Others for language all their care express, 
And value books, as women men, for dress : 
Their praise is still,— the style is excellent ; 
The sense, they humbly take upon content, 
j Words are like leaves ; and where they most abound, "T 
Much fruit of sense beneath is rarely found. 310 \ 
False eloquence, like the prismatic glass, 
Its gaudy colours spreads on every place ; 
The face of nature we no more surrey. 
All glares alike, without distinction gay : 
But true expression, like the unchanging sun, 
Clears and improves whate'er it shines upon ; 
>^ It gilds all objects, but it afters none. 

Expression is the dress of thought, and still ^ 
Appears more decent as more suitable : 
A vile conceit in pompous words expressed, 320 
Is like a clown in regal purple dress'd ; 
For different styles with different subjects sort, 
As several gkrbs, with country, town, and court. 
Some by old words to fame have made pretence, 
Ancients in phrase, mere moderns in their sense ; 
Such laboured nothings, in so strange a style, 
Amaze the unleamM, and make the learned smile. 
Unlucky, as Fungosa in the play. 
These sparks with awkward vanity display 
What the fine gentleman wore yesterday ; 830 

And but so mimic ancient wits at best. 
As apes ourgrandsires in their doublets dress'd. 
In words, as fashions, the same rule will hold ; 
Alike fantastic, if too new or old : 
/ Be not the first by whom the new are tried, ) 
Nor yet the last to lay the old aside. / 
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Bat most by numbers judge a poet's song ; 
And smooth or rough, with them, is right or wrong; 
In the bright muse though thousand charms conspire, 
Her voice is all these tuneful fools admire ; 340 

Who haunt Parnassus but to please their ear. 
Not mend their minds ; as some to church repair, 
Not for the doctrine, but the music there. 
These equal syllables alone require, 
ThougLt oft the ear the open vowels tire ; 
While expletives their feeble aid do join. 
And ten low words oft creep in one dull line : 
While they ring round the same unvaried chimes, 
With sure returns of still expected rhymes ; 
Where'er you find ' the cooling western breeze,' 350 
In the next line it * whispers through the trees :* 
If Crystal streams * with pleasing murmurs creep,' 
The reader's threatened (not in vain) with * sleep;' 
Then at the last, and only couplet fraught 
With some unmeaning tUng they call a thought, 
A needless Alexandrine ends the song, 
That, like a wounded snake, drags its slow length 
along. 

Leave such to tune their own dull rhymes, and 
know 
What's roundly smooth, or languishingly slow ; 
And praise the easy vigour of a line, 360 

Where Denham's strength and Waller's sweetness 

join. ^ 

True ease in writing comes from art, not chance, V 
As those move easiest who have learn'd to dance. / 
Tis not enough no harshness gives offence, 
The sound must seem an echo to the sense : 
Soft is the strain when Zephyr gently blows. 
And the smooth stream in smoother numbers flows; 
But when loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax strives some rock's vast weight to throw. 
The line too,lai2fi!III>^nd.the words move slow : 370 
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Not 80, when swifl Camilla scoars the plain, 
Flies o*er the unbending corn, and skimb alongthemain. 
Hear how Timotbeua' varied lays surprise, 
And bid alternate passions fall and rise ! 
While, at each change, the son of Libyan Jove 
Now bums with glory, and then melts with love: 
Now his fierce eyes with sparkling fury glow, 
Now sighs steal out, and tears begin to flow : 
Persians and Greeks like turns of nature found, 380 
And the world's victor stood subdued by sound ! 
The power of music all our hearts allow. 
And what Tunotheus was, is Diyden now. 

Avoid extremes ; and shun the fault of such 
Who still are pleased too little or too much. 
At every trifle scorn to take ofience, 
That always shows great pride, or little sense : 
Those heads, as stomachs, are not sure the best, 
Which nauseate all, and nothing can digest 
Yet let not each gay turn thy rapture move ; 390 
For fools admire, but men of sense appro ve ; 
As tbingB seem large which we througn'mists desciyt 
Dulness is ever apt to magnify. 

Some foreign writers, some our own despise ; 
The ancients only, or the modems prize : 
Thus wit, like faith, by each man is applied 
To one small sect, and all are damnM beside. 
Meanly they seek the blessing to confine, 
And force that sun but on a part to shine. 
Which not alone the southern wit sublimes, 401 
But ripens spirits in cold northern climes ; 
Which from the first has shone on ages past, 
Enlights the present, and shall warm the last ; 
Though each may feel increases and decays. 
And see now clearer and now darker days. 
Regard not then if wit be old or new. 
But Uame the false, and value still the trae. 

Some ne*er advance a judgment of their owi^ 
Bat catch the spreading notion of the town; 
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They reason and conclade by precedent, 410 

And own stale nonsense which they ne'er indent. 

Some judge of authors' names, not works, and then 

Nor praise nor blame the writings, bat the men. 

Of all this servile herd, the worst is he 

That in proud dulness joins with quality; 

A constant critic at the great man's board 

To fetch and carry nonsense for my lord. 

What woeful stuff this madrigal, would be, 

In some starved hackneyM sonnetteer, or me ! 

But let a lord once own the happy lines, 490 

How the wit brightens ! how the style refines I 

Before his sacred name flies every fault, 

4nd each exalted stanza teems with thought ! 

The vulgar thus through imitation err ; 
As oft the leam'd by being singular; 
So much they scorn the crowd, that if the throof 
By chance go right they purposely go wrong : 
So schismatics the plain believers quit, 
And are but damn'd for having too much wit. -"^ 
Some praise at morning what they blame at night, 
But always think the last opinion right. 431 

A muse by these is like a mistress used. 
This hour she's idolized, the next abused ; 
While their weak heads, like towns unfortified, 
*Twixt sense and nonsense daily change their side. 
Ask them the cause ; they're wiser still they say ; 
And still to-morrow's wiser than to-day. 
We think our fathers fools, so wise we grow ; 
Our wiser sons, no doubt, will think us so. 
Once school-divines this zealous isle o'erspread; 440 
Who knew most sentences was deepest read : 
Faith, Gospel, all, seem'd made to be disputed. 
And none had sense enough to be confuted : 
Scotists and Thomists, now in peace remain, 
Amidst their kindred cobwebs in Duck-lane. 
If fiuth itself has different dresses worn. 
What wonder modes in wit should take their turn? 
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Oft, leaving what is natural and fit, 

The carrent folly proves the ready wit ; 

And authors think their reputation safe, 450 

Which live3 as long as fools are pleased to laugh. 

Some, valuing those of their own side or mind, 
Still make themselves the measure of mankind : 
Fondly we think we honour merit then. 
When we but praise ourselves in other men. 
Parties in wit attend on those of state, 
And public faction doubles private hate. 
Pride, malice, folly, against Diyden rose. 
In various shapes of parsons, critics, beaux : 
But sense survived, when meriy jests were past ; 460 
For rising merit will buoy up at last. 
ACght he return and bless once more our eyes, 
New Blackmores and new Milboums must arise ; 
Nay, should great Homer lift his awful head, 
Zoilus again would start up from the dead. 
Bnvy will merit, as its shade, pursue ; 
But, hke a shadow, proves the substance true : 
For envied wit, like Sol eclipsed, makes known 
The opposing body's grossness, not its own. 
When first that sun too powerful beams displays, 470 
It draws up vapours which obscure its rays ; 
But e'en those clouds at last adorn its way. 
Reflect new glories, and augment the day. 

Be thou the first true merit to befriend ; 
His praise is lost who stays till all commend. 
Short is the date, alas ! of modern rhymes, 
And 'tis but just to let them live betimes. 
No longer now that golden age appears. 
When patriarch-wits survived a thousand years : 
Now length of fame (our second life) is lost, 480 
And bare threescore is all e'en that can boast 
Our sons their fathers' failing language see. 
And such as Chaucer is, shall Dryden be. 
So when the faithful pencil has design'd 
Some bright idea of the master's mind. 
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Where a new world leaps oat at his command, 

And ready nature waits upon his hand ; 

When the ripe colours soften and unite. 

And sweetly melt into just shade and light ; 

When mellowing fears their full perfection give, 4^ 

And each bold figure just begins to live ; 

The treacherous colours the fair art betray, 

And all the bright creation fades away ! 

Unhappy wit, like most mistaken things. 
Atones not for that envy which it brings ; 
In youth alone its empty praise we boast. 
But soon the shoit-tived vanity is lost ; 
Like some fair flower the early spring supplies, 
That gaily blooms, but e*en in blooming dies. 
What is this wit, which must our cares employ ? SOO 
The owner's wife that other men enjoy ; 
Tlien most our trouble still when most admired, 
And still the more we give, the more required : 
Whose fame with pains we guard, but lose with ease, 
Sure some to vex, but never all to please ; 
'Tis what the vicious fear, the virtuous shun ; 
By fools 'tis hated, and by knaves undone ! 

If wit so much from ignorance undergo, 
Ah, let not learning too commence its foe ! 
Of old, those met rewards who could excel, 510 
And such were praised who but endeavour'd well; 
Though triumphs were to generals only due. 
Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers too. 
Now they who reach Parnassus' lofty crown, 
Employ their pains to spurn some others down; 
And while self-love each jealous writer rules. 
Contending wits become the sport of fools : 
But still the worst with most regret commend. 
For each ill author is as bad a friend. 
To what base ends, and by what abject ways, 520 
Are mortals urged through sacred lust of praise ! 
Ah, ne'er so dire a thirst of glory boast, 
IVor in the critic let the man be lost 
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Good nature and good sense must ever join ; 
To err, is human; to forgive, divine^ 

But if in noble minds some dregs renuiin, 
Not yet pui^d oS, of spleen and sour disdain ; 
IHsclMiige that rage on more provoking crimes^ 
Nor f^r a deuth in these flagitious times. 
No pardon vile obscenity should find, 590 

Though wit and art conspire to move your mind ; 
But dulness with obscenity must prove 
As shameful sure as impotence in love. 
In the fat age of pleasure, weahh, and ease, 
Sprang the rank weed, and thrived with large increase: 
When love was all an easy monarch's care ; 
Seldom at council, never in a war ; 
Jiks rul'd the state, and statesmen farces writ : 
Nay, wits had pensions, and young lords had wit : 
The fair sat panting at a courtier's play, 540 

And not a mask went unimproved away ; 
The modest fan was lifled up no more. 
And virgins smiled at what they Uush'd before. 
The following licence of a* foreign reign, 
Did all the dregs of bold Socinus drain ; 
Then unbelieving priests refbnn'd the nation. 
And taught more pleasant methods of salvation ; 
Where Heaven*s free subjects might their rights dis- 
pute. 
Lest God himself should seem too absolute; 
Pulpits their sacred satire leam'd to spare, 550 

And vice admired to find a flatterer there ! 
Encouraged thus, wit's Titans braved the skies. 
And the press groan'd with licensed blasphemies. 
These monsters, critics! with your darts engage, 
Here point your thunder, and exhaust your rage ! 
Vet shun their fault, who scandalously nice 
Will needs mistake an author into vice ; 
All seems infected, that the infected spy, 
As all looks yellow to the jaundiced eye. 
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PART in. 

&ule8 for thf cMnAnrt of mnn?^'*'* *" ■ "-^^ 1. Can 
dour, ver. 563. Modesty, ver. 566. Good-breeding, 
ver. 57^ Sinoerity and freedom of advice, ver. 578. 
3. When one's counsel is to be restrained, ver. 584. 
Character of an incorrigible poet, ver. 600; and of an 
impertinent critic, ver. 610, &c. Character of a good 
critic, ver. 629. The history of criticism, and charac- 
ters of the best critics : Aristotle, ver. 645. Horace, 
653. Dionysius, ver. 665. Fetronius, ver. 667. Qqin- 
tilian, ver. 670. Longinus, ver. 675. Of the decay of 
criticism, and its revival: Erasmus, ver. 603. Yida, 
ver. 705. Boileau, ver. 714. Lord Roscommon, &e. 
ver. 7:25. Conclusion. 

Learn then what moral critics ought to show, 5€0 

For 'tis but half a judge's task to know. 

'Tis not enough, taste ^ ju dgmen ts l earnin g join ; 

In all you speak, let t ruth ^ d ca^isxip shine ; 

That not ilone what to your sense is due 

All may allow, but seek your friendship too. 

Be silent always, when you doubt your sense, 
And speak, though sure, with seeming diffidence: 
Some positive, persisting fops we know. 
Who, ijf once wrong, will needs be always so: 
But you, with pleasure, own your errors past, 570 
And make each day a critique on the last. 

'Tis not enough your counsel still be true : 
Blunt truths more mischief than nice fiilsehoods do ; 
Men must be taught, as if you taught them not. 
And things unknown proposed as things forgot. 
Without good breeding truth is disapproved: 
That only makes superior sense beloved. 

Be niggards of advice on no pretence ; 
For the worst avarice is that of sense. 
With mean complacence, ne'er betray your trust, 580 
Nor be so civil as to prove unjust. 
Fear not the anger of the wise to raise ; 
Those best can bear reproof, who merit praise 
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*Twere well might critics stiU thu freedom take : 
Bat Appius reddens at each word you apeak, 
And stares tremendous, with a threatening eye. 
Like some fierce tyrant in old tapestry. 
Fear most to tax an honoarable fool, 
Whose right it is, uncensured, to be dall : 
Such, without wit, are poets when they please, 690 
As without learning they can take degrees. 
Leave dangerous truths to unsuccessful satires, 
And flattery to fulsome dedicators. 
Whom, when they praise, the world believes no more 
Than when they promise to give scribtiing o*er. 
'Tis best sometimes your censure to restrain, 
And charitably let the dull be vain ; 
Your silence there is better than your spite : 
For who can rail so long as they can write ? 
Still humming on, their drowsy course they keep, fiOO 
And lash'd so long, hke tops, are lash'd asleep. 
False steps but help them to renew the race, 
As, ailer stumbling, jades will mend their pace. 
What crowds of these, impenitently bold. 
In sounds and jingling syllables grown old, 
Still run on poets, in a raging vein, 
£*en to the dregs, and squeezings of the brain; 
Strain out the last dull droppings of their sensep 
And rhyme with all the rage of impotence! 

Such shameless bards we have: and yet 'tis truBi 610 
There are as mad, abandon*d critics too. 
The bookful blockhead, ignorantly read, 
With loads of learned lumber in his head, 
With his own tongue still edifies his ears, 
And always listening to himself appears. 
All books he reads, and all he reads assails, 
From Dryden's Fables down to Durfey's Tales : 
With him most authors steal their works, or buy; 
Garth did not write his own Dispensary. 
Name a new play, and he's the poet's friend, 620 
Nay, ihow'd his faults— but when would poets mendT 
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^ No place so sacred fVom such fops is bailed, 

Nor is Paul's church more safe thaq Paul's chureh-yard^ 
Nay, fly to altaxs, there they'll talk you dead : 
l^r fools rush in w here angels fe ar to treaf} * 
IHstrustfttl sense with modest caution speaks, 
It still looks home, and short ezeuraions makes; 
But rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks. 
And, never shock'd, and never tum'd aside^ 
Bursts out, resistless, with a thundering tide. 690 

But Where's the man who counsel can bestow. 
Still pleas'd to teach, and yet not proud to know ? 
UnlMass'd, or by favour, or by spite ; 
Not dully prepossess'd, nor blindly right; 
Though learn'd, wel^bred; and, thoaj^ weti-bnd, 

sincere; 
Modestly bold and humanly severe : 
Who to a friend his fiinlts can fireely shoWy 
And gladly praise the merit of a fee ; 
Bless'd with a taste exact, yet uoconfined ; 
A knowledge both of books and human kind ; 640 
Generous converse ; a soul exempt fh>m pride ; 
And love to praise, with reason on his side 7 

Such once were critics ; such the happy few 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew : 
The mighty Stagyrite first left the shore, 
Spread all his sails, and durst the deeps exploro : 
He steer'd securely, and diseover'd far. 
Led by the light of the Mieonian star. 
Poets, a race long unconfin'd and iVee, 
Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 690 

Received his laws, and stood conYiac'd 'twas fit, 
Who conquer'd nature, should preside o'er wit. 

I Horace still charms with graceful negligence, 

/ And without method talks us into sense: 

I Will, like a friend, familiarly convey 

I The truest notions in the easiest way. 

1 He who, supreme in judgment as in wit» 

\ Might boldly censure, as he boldly writ ; 
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Yet judged with coolness, though he sung with fire : 
His precepts teach but what his works inspire. 660 
Our critics take a contrary extreme, 
They judge with fury, but they write with phlegm : 
Nor suffers Horace more in wrong translations 
By wits, than critics in as wrong quotations. 

See Dionysius Hmner's thoughts refine. 
And call new beauties forth from every line! 

Fancy and art in gay Petronius please, 
The scholar's learning with the courtier's ease. 

In grave QuintiUan's copious work we find 
The justest rules and clearest method join'd : 670 
Thus useful arms in magazines we place. 
All ranged in order, and disposed with grace, 
But less to please the eye than arm the hand, 
Still fit for use, and ready at command. 

Thee, bold Longinus ! all the Nine inspire, 
And bless their critic with a poet's fire: 
An ardent judge, who, zealous in his trust. 
With warmth gives sentence, yet is always just. 
Whose own example strengthens all his laws. 
And is himself that great sublime he draws. 680 

Thus long succeeding critics justly reign'd, 
licence repress'd and useful laws ordain'd : 
Learning and Rome alike in empire grew. 
And arts still foUow'd where her eagles flew ; 
FVom the same foes, at last, both felt their doom, 
And the same age saw learning fall, and Rome. 
With tyranny then superstition join'd. 
As that the body, this enslaved the mind ; 
Much was believed but little understood. 
And to be dull was construed to be good : 69i 

A second deluge learning thus o'erran, 
And the monks finish'd what the Goths b^an. 

At length Erasmus, that great injured name, 
(The glory of the priesthood, and the shame !) 
Stemm'd the wild torrent of a barbarous ag^, 
And drove those holy Vandals off the stage. 
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But see ! each muse, in Leo*e golden dayi, 
Slaits from her tnnoe, end triniB her withered beys ; 
Rome's ancient genios, o'er its nmiB spread. 
Shakes off the dust, and rears his rereresd head. TOt 
lien scolptare and her sis(er*aits revive ; 
Stones leap'd to form, and rocks began to lire; 
With sweeter notes each rising temple rung; 
A Raphael painted, and a Vida song. 
Lnmoital Vida ! on whose honour'd farQw 
The poet's bays and critic's ivy grow : 
Cremona now shall ever boast thy name, 
As next in place to Mantoa, next in &me ! 

Bat soon by impions arms from Latinm chased, 
lleir ancient bonnds the banish'd mnses pass'd : 710 
Thence arts o'er all the noithem world advanoei 
But critic-learning flourish'd most in France: 
The rules a nation bom to serve obeys, 
And Boileau still in right of Homce sways. 
But we, brave Britons, foreign laws despis'd, 
And kept unconquer'd and unciviliz'd ; 
Fierce for the liberties of wit, and bold. 
We stUl defied the Romans, as of old. 
Yet some there were among the sounder few 
Ofthose who less presum'd, and better knew, 790 
Who durst assert the jnster ancient cause, 
And here restor'd wit's fundamental laws. 
Such was the muse, whose rale and practice tell, 
* Nature's chief master-pieoe is writing well.* 
Such was EU)8common, not more learn'd than good. 
With manners generous as his noble blood ; 
To him the wit of Greece and Rome was known. 
And every author's merit but his own. 
Such late was Walsh, the muse's judge and fHend, 
Who justly knew to blame or to commend ; 790 
To failings mild, but zealous for desert ; 
The clearest head, and the sincerest heart. 
This humble praise, lamented shade ! receive. 
This praire at least a grateful muse may give i 
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The mofle, whose eari y voice you taught to tiog, 
Pk«8erib*d her heights, and pnm'd her tender winf , 
<Her guide now lost,} no nwre attempts to rise, 
But in low nambers short ezcnnioiis tries ; 
Content, if henoe th' nnleam'd their wants may view. 
The leam*d reflect on what before they knew : 740 
Careless of censore, nor too fond of fame ; 
Still pleasM to praise, yet not afraid to blame : 
Averse alike to flatter or oflend ; 
Not free from fanlts, nor yet too vain to i 



THE RAPE OF THE LOCK 

A HEROI-COMICAL POEM. 
WriUm in (he Year 1712. 

TO MKS. ARABELLA FERMOR. 

Madam, 
It will be m vain to deny that I have some regard for 
this piece, since I dedicate it to you ; yet you may 
bear me witness, it was intended only to divert a few 
young ladies, who have good sense and good humonr 
enough to laugh not «ply at their sex's little unguard- 
ed follies, but at their own. But as it was commu- 
nicated with the air of a secret, it soon found its way 
into the world. An imperfect copy having been oiP 
fered to a bookseller, you had the good nature fbr my 
sake to consent to the publication of one more cor- 
rect. This I was forced to, before I had executed 
half my design ; for the machinery was entirely want- 
ing to complete it. 

The machinery, madam, is a term invented by the 
critics, to signify that part which the deities, angels, 
or demons, are made to act in a poem : for the ancient 
poets are, in one respect, like many modern ladies : 
let an action be never so trivial in it^lf thev always 
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make it appear of the utmost miportance. These 
machines I determined to raise on a very new and 
odd foundation, the Rosicrucian doctrine of spirits. 

I know how disagreeable it is to make use of halt 
words before a lady; but it is so much the concern oi 
a poet to have his works understood, and particularly 
by your sex, that you must give me leaTO to explain 
two or three difficult terms. 

The Rosicrucians are a people I must bring you 
acquainted with. The best account I know of them 
is in a French book called Le Compte de Gabalis, 
which, both in its title and size, is so like a novel, 
that many of the fair sex have read it for one by mis- 
take. According to these gentlemen, the four ele- 
ments are inhabited by spirits, which they call Sylphs, 
Gnomes, Nymphs, and Salamanders. The Gnomes, 
or demons of earth, delight in mischief; but the 
Sylphs, whose habitation is in the air, are the best 
conditioned creatures imaginable ; for they say, any 
mortal may enjoy the moa^ intimate familiarities 
with these gentle spirite,upon a condition very easy to 
all true adepts — an inviolate preservation of chastity. 

As to the following cantos, all the passages of tliem 
are as fabulous as tlie visioji at the beginning, or the 
transformation at the end (except the loss of your 
hair, which I always mention with reverence.) The 
human persons are as fictitious as the airy ones ; and 
the character of Belinda, as it is now managed, re- 
sembles you in nothing but in beauty. 

If this poem had as many graces as there are in 
your person or in your mind, yet I could never hope 
it should pass through the world half so uncensured 
as you have done. But let its fortune be what it will, 
mine is happy enough to have given me this occa^ ion 
of assuring you that I am, with the truest esteem, 
Madam, 
Your most obedient humble servant, 

A POPE . 
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THE RAPE OF THE LOCK. 

Nolueram, Belindft, tuoi violare capilloa ; 
Sed Juvat, hoc precibus me tribaiaae tuii. Mabt. 

CANTO I. 
What dire offence from amorous causes springs. 
What mighty contests rise from trivial things, 
I sing ;— this verse to Caryl, Muse ! is due : 
This e'en Belinda may vouchsafe to view : 
Slight is the subject, but not so the praise, 
I^she inspire, and he approve my lays. 

Say what strange motive, goddess ! could compel 
A well-bTcd lord to assault a gentle belle 1 
O say what stranger cause, yet unexplored. 
Could make a gentle belle reject a lord? 
In tasks so bold, can little men engage ? 
And in soft bosoms dwells such mighty rage ? 

Sol through white curtains shot a timorous ray 
And oped those eyes that must eclipse the day: 
Now lap-dogs give themselves the rousing shake. 
And sleepless lovers, just at twelve, awake: 
Thrice rung the bell, the slipper knocked the ground, 
And the press'd watch returned a silver sound. 
Belinda still her downy pillow press'd. 
Her guardian Sylph prolong'd the balmy rest : 
*Twa8 he had summonM to her silent bed 
TTie morning dream that hover'd o'er her head. 
A youth more glittering than a birth-night beau 
• (That e'en in slumber caused her cheek to glow) 
■ 8eem*d to her ear his winning lips to lay, 
And thus in whispers said, or secm'd to say: 
'Fairest of mortals, thou disUnguish'd care 
Of th<Aisand bright inhabitants of air ! 
If e'er one vision touch'd thy infant thought. 
Of all the nurse and all the priest have taught : 
Of airy elves by moonUght shadows seen, 
The silver token, and the circled green, 
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Or virgins vipitecl by angel-powers, 

^ith golden crowns and wreaths of heavenly flowers 

Hear, and believe ! thy own importance know. 

Nor bound thy narrow views to things below. 

Some secret truths, from learned pride conceal'd, 

To maids alone and children are revealM. 

What, though no credit doubting wits may give, 

rhe fair and innocent shall still believe. 

Know then, unnumber'd spirits round thee fly, 

The light militia of the lower sky : 

These, though unseen, are ever on the wing, 

Hang o'er the box, and hover round the nng. 

Think what an equipage thou hast in air, 

And view with scorn two pages and a chair. 

As now your own, our beings were of old. 

And once enclosed in woman's beauteous mouM ; 

Thence, by a soft transition we repair, 

From earthly vehicles to those of air. 

Think not, when woman's transient breath is tied. 

That all her vanities at once are dead : 

Succeeding vanities she still regards. 

And though she plays no more, o erlooks the card? 

Her joy in gilded chariots, when alive. 

And love of ombre, after death survive. 

For when the fair in aU their pride expire, 

To their first elements their souls retire : 

The sprites of fiery termagants in flame 

Mount up, and take a Salamander's name. 

Soft yieWing minds to water gjide away, 

And sip, with nymphs, their elemental tea. 

rhe graver prude sinks downward to a Gnome, 

ji search of mischief still on earth to roam. 

fhe light coquettes in Sylphs aloft repair, 

^d sport and flutter in the field? of air. 

«Know farther yet; whoever, fair and chaste, 
Hqocts mankind, is by some Sylph embraced : 
For spirits, freed from mortal laws, with ease 
Assume what sexes and what shapes they please 
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What guards the parity ofinelting maids. 
In courtly balk, and niidnig ht masqaerades, 
Safe irom the treaeberoos friend, the daring sparic. 
The glance by dtiy, the whisper in the daric, 
When kind occasion prompts their warm desire. 
When music softens, and when dancing fires ? 
'TIS but their Sylph, the wise celestials know, 
Though honour is the woid with men below. 

'Some nymphs there are, too consdouB of theil 
face, 
For life predestined to the Gnomes^ embraee. 
These swell their prospects, and exah their pride. 
When ofiere are disdainM, and love denied : 
Then gay ideas crowd the racant brain. 
While pe^rs, and dukes, and all their sweeping traiv, 
And garters, stars, and coronets appear. 
And in soft sounds, * your grace' sahitea their ear. 
'Tis these that early taint the female soul, # 

Instruct the eyes of young coquettes to roll. 
Teach in&nt cheeks a hidden blush to know, 
And little hearts to flutter at a beau. 

*Oft when the world imagine women stray, 
The Sylphs through mystic mazes guide their way. 
Through all the giddy circle they pursue. 
And old impertinence expel by new ; 
What t^tdermaid but must a victim MX 
To one man's treat, but for another's ball ? 
When florio speaks, what virgin co«ld withstand. 
If gentle DanHon did not squeeze her hajnd ? 
with Tarying vanities, from every part, 
&ey shift the moving toy-shop of their heart ; 
. "^vere wigs with w%s, with sword-knots sword4uiot« 
strive, 
Besttix banish beaux, and coaches coaches drive. 
This erring mortals levity may call ; 
Oh, blind to truth ! the Sylphs contrive it all 

* Of these am T, who thy protection claim^ 
A watchful sprite, and Arid is my name. 
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lAte, as I ranged the crystal wilds of air, 
In the clear mirror of thy ruling star, 
I saw, alas ! some dread event impend. 
Ere to the main this morning sun descend ; 
But Heaven reveals not what, or how, or where : 
WamM by thy Sylph, oh pious maid, beware I 
This to disclose is all thy guardian can : 
Beware of all, but most beware of man !* 

He said ; when Shock,who thought she slept too long 
Leap'd up, and waked his mistress with his tongue. 
'Twas then, Belinda, if report say troe, 
Thy eyes first open'd on a billet-doux ; 
Wounds, charms, and ardour, were np sooner read, 
But all the vision vanished from thy head. 

And nowunveilM the toilet stands displayed. 
Each silver vase in mystic order laid. 
First robed in white, the nymph intent adores, 
\^ith head uncovered, the cosmetic powers. 
A heavenly image in the glass appears. 
To that she bends, to that her eyes she rears ; 
The inferior priestess, at her altar*s side. 
Trembling, begins the sacred rites of pride. 
Unnumbered treasures ope at once, and here 
The various offerings of the world appear; 
From each she nicely culls with curious toil. 
And decks the goddess with the glittering spoil. 
This casket Indians glowing gems unlocks. 
And all Arabia ttii^atbes from yonder box. 
The tortoise here and elephant unite. 
Transformed to combs, the speckled and the white 
Here files of pins extend their shining- rows, 
Puffs, powders, patches. Bibles, billet-doux. ' 

Now awful Beauty puts on all its arms ; 
The fair each monient rises in her charms, . 
Repairs her smiles, awakens every grace. 
And calls forth all the wonders of her £ic« : 
Sees by degrees a purer blush arise. 
And keener lightnings quicken in her eyes. 
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The busy sylphs surroand their darling care. 
These set Uie head, and those divide the hair ; 
Some fold the steeve, wM)e others plait the gown; 
And Betty's praised for laboun not her own. 



CANTO II. 

Not with more glories, in the ethereal plain. 

The sun first rises o*er the purpled main, 

Than, issuing forth, the riral of his beams 

LonnchM on the bosom of the silver*d Thames. 

Fair njrmphsand well-dress'd youths around her shone, 

But every eye was fix*d on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore, 

Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a sprightly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfix'd as those : 

Favours to none, to all she smiles extends; 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends. 

Bright as the sun, her eyes the gazers strike. 

And, like the son, they shine on all alike. 

Yet graceful ease, and sweetness' void of pride. 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide : 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and youMl forget them all. 

This nymph, to the destruction of) mankind, 
Nourish'd two locks, which gracefhl hung behind 
In equal curls, and well conspired to deck 
'With shining ringlets the smooth ivory neck. 
Jj^e in these labyrinths his slaves detains, 
And mighty hearts are held in slender chains. 
With hairy springes we the birds betray ; 
Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey ; 
Fair^tresses man's imperial race ensnare. 
And beauty draws us with a single hair. 

The adventurous baron the bright locks admired 
He saw, he wish*d, and to the prize aspired. 
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Reiolt'd to win, he meditates the way, 
By foroe to ravish, or by fraud betray ; 
For when success a lover's toil attends, 
Few ask if fraud or force attaia'd his ends. 

For this, ere Phcebus rose, he had implored 
Propitious Heaven, and every power adored; 
Bat chiefly Love ; to Love an altar built. 
Of twelve vast French romances neatly gilt. 
There lay diree garters, half a pair of gloves. 
And all the trophies of his former loves. 
Widi tender billetrdoux he lights the pyre. 
And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the prize : 
The powera gave ear, and granted half his prayer 
The rest the winds dispersed in empty air. 

But now secure the painted vessel glides. 
The sun-beams trembling on the floating tides : 
While melting music steals upon the sky. 
And softenM sounds along the water die ; 
Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 
Belinda smiled, and all the world was gay ; 
All but the Sylph r with careful thoughto oppress'c^ 
The impending woe sat heavy on his breast : 
He summons straight his denizens of air ; 
The lucid squadrons round the sails repair: 
Soft o'er the shrouds aerial whispen breathe. 
That seem'd but lephyn to the train beneath. 
Some to the sun their insect wings unfold. 
Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold ; 
Transparent forms too fine ibr mortal sight, .^ 
Their fluid bodies half dissolved in light. 
Loose to the wind their airy garments flew, 
Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew, 
Dipp*d in the richest tinctures of the skies, <• 
Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. 
Where every beam new transient cokun flings, 
Coloun that change whene'er they wave their wings 
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Amid the circle on the gilded maat 
Superior by the head, was Ariel placed ; 
His purple pinionB opening to the sun. 
He raised his azure wand« oiid thus began: 

* Ye Sylphs and Sylphids, to your chief give ear* 
Fays, Fairies, Genii, Elves, and Demons, hear; 
Ye know the spheres, and various tasks assign'd 
By laws eternal to the aerial kind. 

Some in the fields of purest ether play. 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day ; 
Some guide the course of wandering orbs on high, 
Or roll the planets through the boundless sky ; 
Some, less refined, beneath the moon's pale light 
FtiiBue the stars that shoot athwart the night, 
Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 
Or dip their pinions in the painted bow. 
Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main, 
Or o*er the glebe distil the kindly rain. 
Others on earth, o'er human race preside. 
Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide : 
Of these the chief the care of nations own. 
And guard with arms divine the British throne. 

* Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 
Not a less pleasing, though less glorious care ; 
To save the powder from too rude a gale, 
Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale ; 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers ; 
To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showen 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, * 
Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs : 
Nay, oft in dreams, invention we bestow. 
To change a flounce or add li furbelow. 

*This day, black omens threat the brightest fidr 
That e'er deserved a watchful spirit's care : 
Some. dire disaster, or by force, or slight; 
But what, or where, the Fates have wrapp'd in night 
Whether the nymph shall break Diana's law. 
Or some frail china jar receive a flaw ; 
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Or stain her honour, or her new brocade ; 

Forget her prayers, or miss a masqaerade ; 

Or lose her heart or necklace at a ball ; 

Or whether Heaven hasdoom'd that Shock mual fiJI 

Haste then, ye spirito ! to your charge repair; 

The fluttering hn be Zephyretta*s care ; 

The drops to thee, Brillante, we consign ; 

And, Momentilia, let the watch be thine; 

Bo thou, Crispissa, tend her favourite lock; 

Ariel himself shall be the guard of Shock. 

* To fifty chosen Sylphs, of special note, 
We trust the important charge, the petticoat : 
Oft have we known that sevenfold fence to fail, 
Though stiff with hoops, and armM with ribs of wlialo 
Form a strong line about the silver bound. 

And guard the wide circumference around. 

* Whatever spirit, careless of his charge. 
His post neglects, or leaves die fair at large. 
Shall feel sharp vengeance soon o*ertake hii sins i 
Be stoppM in vials, or transfix' d with pins; 

Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lie. 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin's eye ; 
Gums and pomatums shall his flight restrain. 
While clogg'd he beats his silken wings in vain ; 
Or alum styptics, with contracting power, 
Shrink his thin essence like a shrivel'd flower : 
Or, as Ixion fix'd, the wretch shall feel 
The giddy motion of the whirling mill. 
In fumes of burning chocolate shall glow. 
And tremble at the sea that froths below!* 

He spoke ; the spirits from the sails descend; 
Some, orb in orb^ around the nymph extend ; 
Some thrid the mazy ringlets of her hair ; 
Some hang upon the pendants of her ear ; 
With beating hearts the dire event they wait, 
AnziooB and trombling for the biith of fate. 
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CANTO III. 

Close by those meads, for ever crown'd with flowers, 
Where Thames with pride surveys his rising towers, 
There stands a structure of majestic frame. 
Which from the neiglibouring Hamptoa takes its name; 
Here Britain's statesmen ofl the fail foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of n3rmph8 at home ; 
Here thou, great Anna I whom three reahns obey. 
Dost sometimes counsel take — and sometimes tea. 

Hither the heroes and the nymphs resort, 
To taste awhile the pleasures of a court ; 
In various talk the instructive hours they passed, 
Who gave the ball, or paid the visit last ; 
One speaks the glory of a British queen, 
And one describes a charming Indian screen ; 
A third interprets motions, looks, and eyes ; 
At every word a reputation dies. 
Snuff, or the fan, supply each pause of chat. 
With singing, laughing, ogling, and all that. 

Meanwhile, declining from the noon of day, 
The sun obliquely shoots his burning ray : 
The hungry judges soon the sentence sign, 
And wretches hang that jurymen may dine ; 
The merchant from the Exchange returns in peace, 
And the long labours of the toilet cease. . 
Belinda now, whom thirst of fame invites, 
Burns to encounter two adventurous knights, 
At Ombre singly to decide their doom ; 
And swells her breast with conquests yet to come 
Straight the three bands prepare in arms to join, 
Each band the number of the sacred nine. 
Soon as she spreads her hand, the aerial guard 
Descend,- and sit on each important card : 
First Ariel perch'd upon a Matadore, 
Then each according to the rank they bore : 
For Sylphs, yet mindful of their ancient race, 
A.re, as when women, wondrous fond of place. 
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Behold, four kings in majesty revered, 
With hoary whiskers, and a forky beard; 
And four fair queens, whose hands sustain a flower, 
The expressive emblem of their softer power; 
Four knaves in garbs succinct, a trusty band : 
Caps on their heads, and ha]bert8 in their hand ; 
And party-colour'd troops, a shining train, 
Drawn forth to combat on the velvet plain. 

The skilful nymph reviews her force with care : 
* Let spades be trumps !' she said, and trumps they were 

Now move to war her sable Matadores, 
In show like leaders of the swarthy Moors. 
Spadillo first, unconquerable lord. 
Led off two captive trumps, and swept the board 
As many more Manillio forced to yield, 
And march'd a victor from the verdant field. 
Him Basto foUowM, bat his fate more hard, 
Gain'd but one trump, and one plebeian caM. 
With his broad sabre next, a chief in years, 
The hoary majesty of Spades appears. 
Puts forth one numly leg, to sight reveaPd, 
The rest his many-coJour'd robe concealed. 
The rebel knave, who dares his prince engage, 
Proves the just victim of his royal rage. 
E*en mighty P&m, that kings and queens overthrew, 
And mow*d down armies in the fights of Loo, 
Sad chance of war ! now destitute of aid, 
Falls undistinguished by the vjptor Spade ! 

Thus far both armies to Belinda yield ; 
Now to the baron Fate inclines the field. 
His warUke amazon her host invades. 
The imperial consrtrt of the crown of Spades. 
The Club's black tyrant first her victim died, 
Spite of his haughty mien, and barbarous pride : 
What boots the regal circle on his head, 
His giant limbs in state unwieldy spread ; 
That long behind he trails his pompous robe, 
And, of all monarchs only grasps the globe ? 
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The baron now his Diamonds pours apace ; 
The embroiderM king who shows but half his face» 
And his refulgent queen with powers combined, 
Of broken troops an easy conquest find. 
Clubs, Diamonds, Hearts, in wild disorder seen. 
With throngs promiscuous strew the level green. 
Thus when dispersed a routed army runs, 
Of Asia's troops, and Afric's sable sons, 
With like confusion different nations fly. 
Of various habit, and of various dye. 
The pierced battalions disunited fall, 
In heaps on heaps ; one fate o'erwbehns them all. 

The knave of Diamonds tries his wily arts, ^ 

And wins (oh shameful chance !) the queen of Hearta 
At this, the blood the virgin's cheek forsook, 
A livid paleness spreads o'er all her look ; 
She sees, and trembles at the approaching ill. 
Just in the jaws of ruin and Codille. 
And now, (as ofl in some distemper'd state) 
On one nice trick depends the general fate, 
An ace of Hearts steps forth : the king unseen 
Lurk'd in her hand, and mourn 'd his captive queen : 
He springs to vengeance with an eager pace. 
And falls like thunder on the prostrate ace. 
The nymph exulting fills with shouts the sky ; 
The walls, the woods, and long canals reply. 

O thoughtless mortals ! ever blind to fate; 
Too soon dejected, and too soon elate. 
Sudden, these honours shall be snatch'd away, 
And cursed for ever this victorious day. 

For lo ! the board with cups and spoons is crown'd, 
The berries crackle, and the mill turns round : 
On shining altars of Japan they raise 
The silver lamp ; the fiery spirits blaze : 
From silver spouts the grateful liquors gUde, 
While China's earth receives the smoking tide ; 
At once they gratify their scent and taste. 
And frequent cups prolong the rich repast. 
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Straight hoyer round the fair her airy band : 
Some, as she sipped, the fuming liquor fannM ; 
Some o'er her lap their careful phimes display'd, 
Trembling and conscious of the rich brocade. 
Coffee (which makes the politieian wise. 
And see through all things Mrith his half-shut eyes 
Sent up in yapours to the baron's brain 
New stratagems the radiant lock to gain. 
Ah cease, rash youth ; desist ere 'tis too late, 
Fear the just gods, and think of Scylla's fate ! 
Changed to a bird, and sent to flit in air, 
She dearly paid tor Nisus' injured hair ! 

But when to mischief mortals bend their will 
How soon they find fit instruments of ill ! 
Just then, Clarissa drew, with tempting grace, 
A two-edged weapon from her shining case ; 
So ladies, in romance, assist their knight,. 
Present the spear, and arm him for the fight. 
He takes the gifl with reyerence, and extends 
The little engine on his fingers' ends ; 
This just behind Belinda's neck he spread, 
As o'er the fragrant steams she bent her head. 
Swill to the lock a thousand sprites repair, 
A thousand wings, by turns, blow back the hair ! 
And thrice they twitch'd the diamond in her ear ; 
Thrice she look'd back, and thrice the foe drew nesj 
Just in that instant, anxious Ariel sought 
The close recesses of the virgin's thought ; 
As on the nosegay in her breast reclined, 
He watch'd the ideas rising in her mind. 
Sudden he view'd in spite of all her ait. 
An earthly loyer lurking at her heart. 
Amazed, confused, he found his power expired, 
Resign'd to fate, and with a sigh retired. 

The peer now spreads the glittering forfex wide» 
To enclose the lock ; now joins it, to divide. 
E'en then, before the fatal engine closed, 
A wretched Sylph too fondly interposed ; 
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Fate urged the shears, and cut the Sylph in twain ; 
(But airy substance soon unitea again ;) 
The meeting points the saered liair dissever, 
From the fair head, for erer, and for erer I 

Then flash'd the livid lightning from her eyes. 
And streams of horror rend the affrighted skies. 
Not louder shrieks to pitying Hearen are cast, 
When husbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their kat 
Or when rich china vessels, fiillen from high. 
In glittering dust, and painted fragments He. 

• Let wreaths of triumph now my temples twine! 
(The victor cried ;) the glorious prize is mine ! 
While fish in stieams, or birds delight in air, 
Or in a coach and six the British fair ; 
Aa long aa Aialantis shall be read. 
Or the small pillow grace a lady*8 bed; 
While visits shall be paid on solemn days, 
When numerous wax-lights in bright order blaze : 
While nymphs take treats, or assignations give, 
So long my honour, name, and praise shall live ! 
What time would spare from steel receives its date. 
And monuments, like men, submit to &te : 
Steel could the labour of the gods destroy. 
And strike to dust the imperial towers of Troy ; 
Steel could the works of mortal pride confound, 
And hew triumphal arches to the ground. 
What wonder then, fair nymph ! thy hairs should fee 
The conquering force of unresisted steel V 



CANTO IV. 

But anxious cares the pensive nymph oppressed, 
And secret passions laboured in her breast. 
Net youthful kings in battle seized alive, 
Not scornful virgins who their charms survive, 
Not ardent lovera robb'd of all their bliss, 
Not ancient ladies when refused a kiss. 
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l^ot tyrant! fierce l^ tmrepentiiif die, 
Not Cynthia when her mantua's pinn'd awry, 
E'er felt such rage, leaentnent, and deapeir. 
As thou, aad virgin \ for thy raviah'd hair. 

For, that aad momeot, whea the Sylphs withdraw 
And Ariel weeping from Belinda flew,' 
TTmbriel, a dusky, mekneholy sprite. 
As ever sullied the fair faee of light, 
Down to the central earth, his proper scene, 
RepairM to search the gloomy cave of Spleen. 

Swift on his sooty pinions flits the Gnome, 
And in a vapeur reech'd the diimal dome. 
No cheerful breeze this sullen regioa knows, 
The dreadful east is all the wind that bbws. 
Here in a grotto, shelter'd close from air. 
And screened in diades from day's detested glaie. 
She sighs for ever on her pensiTe bed, 
Pdn at her side, and Megrim at her head. 

Two handmaids wait the tlirone : alike in place, . 
But difiering far in figure and in ikce. 
Here stood Ul-nafiure like an ancient maid, 
Her wrinkled (brm in black and white array'd ; 
With store of prayers, for mornings, nights, and noons, 
Her hand is fill'd : her bosom with lampoons, 
rhere Affectation, with a sickly mien, 
Shows in her cheek the roses of eighteen. 
Practised to lisp, and hang the head aside. 
Faints into aira, and languishes with pride. 
On the rich quilt sinks with becoming woe, 
Wrapp'd in a gown, for sickness and for show. 
The fair ones feel such maladies as these. 
When each new night-dress gives a new disease. 

A constant vapour o'er the palace flies ; 
Strange phantoms rising as the mists arise ; 
Dreadful, as hermits' dreams in haunted shades. 
Or bright, as visions of expiring maids ; 
Now glaring fiends, and snakes on rolling spires. 
Pale spectres, gaping tombs, and purple fires : 
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Now lakes of liquid gold, Elynu teeaeif 
And cijwtal domee, and angeb in machinet. 

Unnumber'd throngs on erery aide are aeea. 
Of bodies changed to various forma by Spleen. 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 
One beat ; the handle this, and that the spout ; 
A pipkin there, like Homer's tripod walks ; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a gOQse*pie talks ; 
Men prove with child, as powerful &Boy works, 
And maids, tum'd bottles^ call aloud for coiks. 

Safe pess'd the Gnome through this fantastic band 
A branch of healing spleen-wort in his hand. 
Then thus address'd the power; *Hail,way ward queen. 
Who rale the sex from fifty to fifteen: 
FSarent of vapours, and of female wit, 
Who give the hysteric, or poetic fit. 
On various tempers act by various ways. 
Make some take physic, others scribble plays : 
Who cause the proud their visits to dehy, 
And send the godly in a pet to pray. 
A nymph there is, that all thy power disdains, 
And thousands more in equal mirth maintains. 
But oh \ if e'er thy €rnome could spoil a grace. 
Or raise a pimple in a beauteous face. 
Like citron-waters, matrons' cheeks inflame. 
Or change co^^>Iexion8 at a losing game; 
If e'er with airy horns I planted heads. 
Or rumpled petticoats, or tumbled beds, 
Or caused suspicion when no soul was rude. 
Or discomposed the head-dress of a prude. 
Or e'er to costive lap-dogs gave disease, 
Which not the tears of brightest eyes could ease: 
Hear me, and touch Belinda with chaipin : 
That single act gives half the world the spleen.' 

The goddess with a discontented air 
Seems to reject him, though she grants his prayer 
A wondrous bag with both her hands she binds, 
like that where once Ulysses held the winds *, 
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There'flhe collects the force of female longs, 
Sighs, sobs, and passions, and the war of tongoei. 
A Tial next she fills with fkinting fears, 
Soft sorrows, melting griefs, and flowing tears. 
The Gnome rejoicing bears her gifts away. 
Spreads his black wings, and slowly mounts to day 

Sunk in Thalestris' arms Ae nymph he found. 
Her eyes dejected and her hair unbound. 
FuU o'er their heads the swelling bag he rent, 
And all the furies issued at the Tent. 
Belinda bums with more than mortal be. 
And fierce Thalestris fans the rising fire. 

* O wretched maid !' she spread her hands, and cried. 
(While Hampton's echoes, ' wretched maid !* replied, 

* Was it for this you took such constant care 
The bodkin, comb, and essence to prepare ? 
For this your locks in paper durance bound ? 
For this with torturing irons-wreathed around? 
For this with fillets strain'd your tender head, 
And bravely bore the double loads of lead ? 
Gods ! shall the reyisher display your hair. 
While the fops envy, and the laidies stare 7 
Honour forbid ! at whose unrivall'd shrine 
Ease, pleasure, viitue, all our sex resign. 
Methinks already I your tears survey. 
Already hear the horrid things they say. 
Already see you a degraded toast. 

And all your honour in a whisper lost ! 
How shall I, then, your hapless fame defend T 
'Twill then be in&my to seem your friend ! 
And shall this prize, the inestimable prize. 
Exposed through crystal to the gazing eyes. 
And heighten'd bj die diamond's circling rays. 
On that rapacious hand for ever blaze ? 
Sooner shall grass in Hyde-park circus grow. 
And wits take lodgings in the sound of Bow ! 
Sooner let air, earth, sea, to chaos fkll, 
Men, monkfTfB, lap=dogs, pamta, perish all !* 
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She nid ; then ragiog to sir Plume Fepain^ 
And bida her beau demand the precious hairs : 
(Sir Plume of amber snuff-box justly vain. 
And the nice conduct of a clouded cane :) 
With earnest eyes, and round unthinking iace, 
He first the snuff-box open'd, then the case, 
And thus broke out : — * My Lord, why, what the devil? 
Z ds ! damn the lock : 'fore Gad, you must be civil ! 
Plagfue on% 'tis past a jest — ^nay pr'ythee, pox ! 
Give her the hair.' — ^He spoke, and rapp'd his box. 

* It grieves me much (repUed the peer again) 
Who speaks so well should ever speak in vain ; 
But by this lock, this sacred lock, I swear, 
(Which never more shall join its parted hair; 
Which never more its honours shall renew, 
Clipp'd from the lovely head where late it grew) 
That while my nostrils draw the vital air. 

This hand, which won it, shall for ever wear.' 
He spoke, and speaking, in proud triumph spread 
The h>ng-contended honours of her head. 

But Umbriel, hateful Gnome ! forbears not so ; 
He breaks the vial whence the sorrows flow. 
Then see! the nymph in beauteous grief appears. 
Her eyes half-languishing, half-drown*d in tears ; 
On her heaved bosom hung her drooping head. 
Which, with a sigh, she raised ; and thus she said : 

* For ever cursed be this detested day, 
Which snatch'd my best, my favourite curl away. 
Happy ! ah, ten times happy had I been. 

If Hampton-Court these eyes had never seen ! 
Yet am not I the first mistaken maid 
By love of courts to numerous ills betray 'd. 
Oh had I rather unadmired remain'd 
In some lone isle, or distant northern land ; 
Where the gilt chariot never marks the way, 
Where none learn ombre, none ere taste bohea 1 
There kept my charms conoeal'd from mortal eyc^ 
like roses, that in deserts bloom and die? 
8 
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What moved my mmd with youthful lords to roam 
Ob had I staid, and said my prayers at home ! 
'Twas this, the momrnp^ omens seem'd to tell ; 
Thrice from my trembling hand the patch-box fell: 
The tottering china shook without a wind, 
Nay, Poll sat mute, and Shock was most ankiiid! 
A Sylph too warn'd me of the threats of fate, 
In mystic visions, now believed too late ! 
See the poor remnant of these slighted hairs ! 
My hand shall rend what e'en thy rapine sparei : 
These in two sable ringlets taught to break, 
Once gave new beauties to the snowy neck : 
The sister-lock now sits uncouth, alone. 
And in its fellow's fate foresees its own ; 
Uncurl'd it hangs, the fktal shears demands. 
And tempts once more thy sacrilegious hands, 
Oh, hadst thou, cruel ! been content to seize ^ 
Hairs less in sight, or any hairs but these !' 



CANTO V. 

Shx said ; the pitying aodiesce melt in tears ; 
Bat fat^ and Jove had stopp'd the baron's ean. 
In vain Thalestris with reproach assails. 
For who can move when fair Belinda fails ? 
Not half so fix'd the Trojan could reftiain, 
While Anna begg'd, and Dido raged in vain. 
Then grave Clarissa graceful waved her fan ; 
Silence ensued, and thus the nymph began : 

* Say, why are beauties praised and honour'd most; 
The wise man's passion, and the vain man's toast ? 
Why deck'd with all that land and sea afford ? 
Why angels call'd, and angel-like adored ? 
Why round our coaches crowd the white-gl oved beanxl 
Why bows the side-box from its inmost rows ? 
How vain are all these glories, all our pains, 
Unless go&d sense preserve what beauty gains : 
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Thit men may say, when we the front boi grace, 
Behold the fint in viitue aa in face ! 
Oh ! if to dance all night and dress all day, 
CharmM the smallpox, or chased old age away. 
Who would not scorn what housewife's cares prodace, 
Or who would learn one earthly thing of use ? 
To patch, nay ogle, may become a saint ; 
Nor could it sure be such a sin to paint. 
But since, alas ! frail beauty must decay ; 
Curl'd or uncurl'd, since locks will turn to gray ; 
Since painted, or not painted, all shall fade. 
And sh^ who scorns a man must die a maid ; 
What then remains but well oar power to use. 
And keep good-humour still, whate'er we lose 7 
And trust me, dear ! good-humour can prevail. 
When aiis, and flights, and screams, and scolding l«li 
Beauties in vain their pretty eyes may roll ; 
Charms strike the sight, but merit wins the souL' 

So spoke the dame, but no applause ensued ; 
Belinda frown'd, Thalestris call'd her prude. 
*To arms, to arms !' the fierce virago cries, 
And swift as lightning to the combat flies : 
All side in parties, and begin the attack^ 
Fans clap, silks rustle, and tough whalebones crack 
Heroes' and heroines' shouts confusedly rise. 
And base and treble voices strike the skies. 
No common weapons in their hands are fonnd; 
Like gods they fight, nor dread a mortal wound. 

So when bold Homer makes the gods engage. 
And heavenly breasts with human passions lage; 
Gainst Pallas, Mars ; Latona, Hermes arms ; 
And all Olympus rings with loud alarms ; 
Jove's thunder roars, heaven trembles all around, O 

Blue Neptune storms, the bellowing deeps resound. 
Earth shakes her nodding to wers,the ground gives way 
And the pale ghosts start at the flash of day ! 

Triumphant Umbriel, on a sconce's height, 
Clapp'd his glad wings, and sat to view th€ figlU : 
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Propped OB Kheir bodkiD-speais, th« spritm wrvey 
The growing combat, or assist the fray. 

While through the press enraged Thalestris fliei, 
And scatteiB death around from both her eyM« 
A beau and witling perishM in the throng 
One died in metaphor, and one in song. 

' O cruel nymph ! a living death 1 bear,* 
Cried Dapperwit, and sunk beside his chair. 
A mournful glance sir Fopling upwards cast : 
* Those oyes are made so kiUioff^' washislMt. 
Thus on Meander's flowery margin lies 
The expiring swan,' and as be sings he dies. 

When bold sir PlCune had drawn Clarissa down, 
Chloe stepped in, and killM him with a firowa ; 
She smiled to see the doughty hero slain, 
Bat, at her smile, the beau revived again. 

Now Jove suspends his golden scales in air, 
Weig^ the men's wits against the lady's hair; 
The doubtful beam long nods from side to side; 
At length the wits mount up, the haiis Bubside. 

See fierce Belinda on the boron fliea, 
With more than usual lightning in her eyes : 
Nor fear'd t^e chief the unequal fight to try, 
Who sought no more than on his foe to die. 
But this bold lord, with manly strength enduedt 
She with one finger and a thumb subdued : 
Just where the breath of life his nostrils drewi 
A charge of snufi'the wily virgin direw ; 
The Gnomes direct, to every atom just. 
The pungent grains of titillating dust. 
Sudden with starting tears each eye o'erflows. 
And the high dome re-echoes to his nose. 

* Now meet ^y fate,' incensed Belinda cried. 
And drew a deadly bodkin from her side; 
(The same, his ancient personage to deck. 
Her great-greatpgrandsire wore about his neck, 
In three seal-rings ; which after, melted down, 
Foim'd a vaat buckle for his widow's gown: 
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Her infant gmndame^s whigtle nex^it grew. 
The bdk she jingled, and the whiatle blew ; 
Then in a bodkin graced her mother's hairs, 
Which long she wore, and oow Belinda wean.) 

* Boast not my faU/ he cried, ' insulting foe ! 
Thou by some other shall be laid as low. 
Nor think, to die dejects my lofty mind: 
All that I dread is leaving you behind ! 
Rather than so, ah let me still survive, 
And burn in Cupid's flames — ^bot bum alive.' 

'Restore the lock,* she cries; and all around 
'Restore the lock !' the vaulted roofs rebound. 
Not fierce Othello in so loud a strain 
Roar'd for the handkerchief that caused his pain 
Bat see how oft ambitious aims are crossM, 
And chiefi contend till all the prize is lost ! 
The lock, obtained with guilt, and kept with j^ain, 
In' every place is sought, but sought in vain : 
With such a prize no mortal must be bless 'd : ^ 

So Heaven decrees ! with Heaven who can conteit T 

Some thought it mounted to the lunar sphere, 
Smce an things lost on earth are treasured there : 
There heroes' wits are kept in ponderous vases. 
And beaus' in snuff-boxes and tweezer cases : 
There broken vo^ and death-bed alms are found. 
And lovers* hearts with ends of riband bound ; 
The coartier's promises, and sick'taian's prayers, 
Hie smiles of harlots, and the tears of heim. 
Cages for gnpts, and chains to yoke a flea, 
Dried butterflies, and tomes of casuistry. 

But trust the muse — she saw it upward rise. 
Though markM by non#but quick poetic eyes ; 
(So Rome's great founder to the heavens withdrew 
"To Proculus alone confessed in view :) 
A sudden star it shot through liquid air, 
And drew behiad a radknt trail of hair. 
Not Berenice's locks first rose so bright, 
Hie heavens bespangling with dishevell'd light. 
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The Sylphs beholS it kindling as it flies. 
And pleased pursue its progress through the skies. 
This the beau-monde shall fhim the Mall survey, 
And bail with music its propitious ray. 
This the bless'd lover shall for Venus take, 
And send up vows from Rosamonda^s lake. 
This Partridge soon shall view in cloudli,^ skies. 
When next he looks through Galileo's eyes ; 
And hence the egregious wizard shall foredoom 
The &te of Louis, and the fall of Rome. 

Then cease,bright nymph! to mourn thy ravishM hair 
Which adds new glory to the shining sphere! 
Not all the tresses that fair head can boast, 
Shall draw such envy as the lock you lost. 
For, afler all the murders of your eye, ' 

When, afler millions slain, yourself shall die ; 
When those fair suns shall set, as set they mniti 
^nd all those tresses shaU be laid in dust, 
Vhis lock the muse shaU consecrate to fame. 
And 'midst the stars inscribe Belinda's name. 



EliEGY 

to THE • 

MEMORY OP AN UNPORTUWATE LADY. 

What beckoning ghost, along the moonlight shadCi 
Invites my steps, and points to yonder glade ? 
'Tis she ! — ^but why that bleeding bosom gored ? 
Why dimly gleams the visionary sword ? 
Oh ever beauteous, ever frie^ly ! tell, 
Is it, in heaven, a crime to l^e too well ? 
To bear too tender, or too firm a heart ? 
To act a lover's or a Roman's part ? 
Is there no bright reversion in the skr. 
For those who greatly think,*or bravely die ? 

Why bade ye else, ye powers ! her soul aspire 
Above the vulgar flight of low desire? 
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Ambidab fint sprang from your UeM'd abodm 
The glorious iault of mngels and of gods : 
Thence to their images on eavth it flows, 
And in the breasts of kings and heroes glows. 
Most souls, *ti8 true, bat peep out once an age ; 
Dull suiien prisoners in the body's cage ; 
Dim lights of life, that bum a length of years. 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres ; 
Like eastern kings, a lazy state they keep, 
And, close confined to their own palace, sleep. 

From these perhaps (ere nature bade her die) 
Fate snatch'd her early to the pitying sky. 
As into air the purer spirits flow, 
And separate from their kindred dr^ below : 
So flew the soul to its congenial place, 
Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thoQ, false guardian of a charge too good, 
Tliou mean deserter of thy brother's blood ! 
See on these ruby lips the trembling breath, 
These dieeks now fitding at the blast of death ! 
Cold is that breast which warm'd the world before. 
And thdse love-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules the ball. 
Thus shall your wives, and thus your children fall: 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits. 
And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates : 
There passengers shall stand, and pointing, say, 
(While the long funerals blacken all the way,) 
' Lo ! these were they, whose souls the furies steel'di 
And cursed with hearts unknowing how to* yield.' 
Thus unlamented pass the proud ii way, 
The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ! 
So perish all whose breast ne'er leam'd to glow 
For others' good, or melt at others* woe. 

What can atone (oh ever injured shade I) 
Thy fate unpitied, and thy rites unpaid ? 
No friend's complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost^or graced thy mournful bier 
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By foreign handi thy dying eyes were dosed. 
By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 
By foreign hands thy humble grave adom*d. 
By strangers honoured and by strangers moom'd 1 
What though no friends in sable weeds appear, 
Grieve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 
And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances, and the public show ? 
What though no weeping loves thy ashes gnoe^ 
Nor pohsh'd marble emulate thy face ? 
What though no sacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb ? 
Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dress'd. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast : 
There shall the mom her earliest tears bestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow ; 
While angels with their silver wings o'ershade 
The ground now sacred by thy reliques made. 
So, peaceful rests, without a stone, a name, 
What once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame. 
How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not, 
To whom related, or by whom begot ; 
A heap of dust alone remains of thee : 
'Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be ! 

Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung-. 
Deaf the praised car, and mute the tuneful tongue : 
E'en he whose soul now melts in mournful lays. 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays ; 
Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part, 
And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart ! 
Life's idle business at one gasp be o'er. 
The muse foigot, and thou beloved no more ! 



PROLOGUE 

To Mr. Addison's Tragedy of Cato. 
To wake the seal by tender strokes of art, 
To raise the genius, and to mend the heart; 
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To make msnkind in consciocM virtue bold, 
Live o*er each scene, and be what they behold : 
For tiiH the Tragic Maae first trod the stage, 
Commanding tears to stream through every age ; 
Tyrants no more their savage nature kept. 
And foes to Virtue wonder'd how they wept. 

Our author shuns by vulgar springs to move 
The hero's glory, or the virgin*8 love ; 
In pitying love, we but our weakness show, 
And wild ambition well deserves its woe. 
Here tfears shall flow from a more generous cause, 
Such tears as patriots shed for dying laws; 
He bids your breasts with iiDcient ardour rise, 
And calls fbrth Roman drops ih>m British eyes» 
Virtue confessed in human shape he draws. 
What Pioto thought, and godlike Cato was t 
No common object to your sight displays. 
But what with pleasure Heaven itself surveys, 
A hrave man struggling in the storms of fkte, 
And greatly falling with a falling state. 
While Cato gives his little senate laws, 
What bosom beats net in his country's caoae 7 
Who sees him act, but envies every deed ? 
Who hears him groan, and does not wish to bleed ? 
E'en when proud Csesar, 'midst triumphal cats, 
The spoils of nations, and the pomp of wars, 
Ignobly -vain, and impotently greet, 
Show'd Rome her Cato's figure drawn in state ; 
As her dead father's reverend image pass'd. 
The pomp was darkened, and the day o'ercast; 
The triumph ceased, tears gush'd from every eye; 
The world's great victor pass'd unheeded by : 
Her last good man dejected Rome adored. 
And honoured Cesar^s less than Calo's sword. 

firitons, attend : be worth like this approved, 
And show, you have the virtue to be i|ioved. 
With honest scorn the first famed Cato view*d 
Rome learning arts from Greece, whom she subdued 
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Your scene precarioualy subsists too long 
On French translation and Italian song : 
Dare to have sense yourselves ; assert the stagey 
Be justly wann'd with your own native rage: 
Such phiys alone should win a British ear. 
As Cato*s self hed not disdain'd to hear. 



EPILOGUE 
TO MR. ROWE'S JANE SHORE. 
Dengnedfor Mn, Oldjkld, 
Prodigious this! the frail-one of our play 
FVom her own sex should mercy find to-day ! 
You might have held the pretty head aside, 
Peep*d in your fans, been serious, thus, and cried, 
* The play may pass— but that strange creature Sbovt 
I can't— indeed now — ^I so hate a whore !'— > 
Just as a blockhead rubs his thoughtless skull, 
And thanks his stars he was not bom a fool ; 
So from a sister sinner you shall hear, 
' How strangely you expose yourself my dear !* 
But let me die, all raillery apart. 
Our sex are still foigiving at their hean ; 
And did not wicked custom so contrive, 
WeM be the best, good-natured things alive. 

There are, 'tis true, who tell another tale. 
That virtuous ladies emy while they rail ; 
Such rage without betrays the fire within ; 
an some close comer of the soul, they sin ; 
Still hoarding up, most scandalously nice. 
Amidst their virtues a reserve of vice. 
The godly dame, who fleshly fiiilings damns, 
Scolds with her maid, or with her chaplain cremi t 
Would you eiyoy soft nights and solid dinners? 
Faith, gallants, board with saints, and bed with s 

Well, if our author in the wife offends. 
He has a husband that will make amends : 
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He draws him gentle, tender, and forgivinf, 
And sare such kind good creatures may be liTiilg 
In days of old they pardon'd breach of tows; 
Stem Cato's self was no relentless spouse : 
PIu — Plutardb, what's his name, that writes his life ^ 
Tells us, that Cato dearly loved his wife ; 
Yet if a friend, a night or so, should need her^ 
He*d recommend her as a special breeder. 
To lend a wife, few here would scruple make ; 
But, pray, which of you all would take her back? 
Though with the stoic chief oar stage may ring, 
The stoic husband was the glorious thing. 
The man had courage, was a sage, 'tis true* 
And loved his oountry-^but what's that to you ? 
Hiose strange examples ne'er were made to fit je^ 
But the kind cuckold might instruct the city. 
There many an honest man may copy Cato, 
Who ne'er saw naked sword, or look'd in Plato. 

!£, after all, you think it a disgrace, 
That Edward's miss thus perks it in your face ; 
To see a piece of filing flesh and blood, 
In all the rest so impudently good ; 
Faith, let the modest matrons of the town 
Come here in crowds, and stare the strumpet down. 



SAPPHO TO PHAON. 

From the ffUentk of (hnd^a Epistles. 
ARGUMENT. 
Phaon, a youth of exquisite beauty, was deeply ena- 
moured of Sapidio, a lady of Lesbos, from whom he met 
with the tenderest returns of passion : but bis affec- 
tion afterwards decaying, he left her and sailed for 
Sicily. She, unable to bear the loss of her lover, 
hearkened to all tlie mad suggestions of despair ; and 
seeing no other remedy fbr her present miseries, ro 
solved to throw hersnlf into the sea, from Leucate, a 
promontory of Epirus, which wa^ thought a core in 
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eawiof oteUiMie lovie, and therefore had ohtained tbt 
nana of the lever's Leap. But before she ventured 
upon this last step, entertaining still some fond hopea 
that she might reclaim her inconstant, she wrote him 
this epistle, in which she gives him a strong picture 
of her distress and misery, occasioned by his abaenoo : 
and endeavours by all the artful insinuations and 
moving expressions she is mistress of, to sooth him to 
softness and mutual feeling. (Aaoif.) 
Sat, lovely youth, that doat my heart^comiQaiid, 
Can Pliaon'B eyea fbrget his Sappho's band ? 
Must then her name the wreteh«d wiiter prove. 
To thy remembrance lost, as to thy love? 
Ask not the cause that I new numben choose^ 
The lute negleoted, and the Lyric Muse. 
Love taught my tears in sadder notes to flow, 
And tuned my heait to elegiies of woe. 
I bum, I bom, as when through ripenM com 
By driving winds the spreading flunes are bora«. 
Fhaon to Etna's scorching fields retires, 
While I eonsmne with more than Etna*s fires ! 
No more my soul a oham in music finds, 
Music has charms alone for peaceful minds: 
Soft scenes of solitude no more can please, 
Love enters there, and Fm my own disease. 
No more the Lesbian dames my passion move, 
Once the dear objects of my guilty love ; 
All other loves are lost in only thine. 
Ah, youth ungrateful to a flame like mine ! 
Whom would not all those blooming charais surprise. 
Those heavenly looks, and dear deluding eyes ? 
The harp and bow would you like Phmbus bear, 
A brighter Phcsbus Phaon might appear ; 
Would you with ivy wreathe your flowing hair, 
Not Bacchus' self with Phaon could compare : 
Yet Phoebus loved, and Bacchus felt the flame, 
One Daphne warm'd, and one the Cretan dame ; 
Nymphs that in verse no more could rival me. 
Than e'en ihos^ gods contend in charms with thea 
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The muses teach me all their softest lays, 

And the wide world resounds with Sappho's praise 

Though great AIc^us more sublimely sings, 

And strikes with bolder rage the sounding strings, 

No less renown attends the moying lyre, 

Which Venus tunes, and all her loyes inspire ; 

To me what nature has in charms denied. 

Is well by wit's more lasting flames supplied. 

Though short my stature, yet my name extendi 

To heaven itself, and earth's remotest ends. 

Brown as I am, an Ethiopian dame 

Inspired young Peneus with a generous flame; 

Turtles and doves of difierenC hues unite. 

And glossy jet is pairM with shining white. 

If to no charms thou wilt thy heart resign, 

But such as merit, such as equal thine, 

By none, alas ! by none thou canst be moved : 

Phaon alone by Phaon must be loved ! 

Yet once thy Sappho could thy cares employ; 

Once in her arms you centred all your joy : 

No time the dear remembrance can remove, 

For, oh ! how vast a memoiy has love ! 

My music, then you could for ever hear, « 

And all my words were music to your ear. 

You stopp'd with kisses my enchanting tongue. 

And found my kisses sweeter than my song. 

In all I pleased, but most in what was best ; 

And the last joy was dearer than the rest. 

Then with each word, each glance, each motion firadi 

You still enjoy'd, and yet you still desired, 

Till all dissolving in the trance we lay. 

And in tumultuous raptures died away. 

The fair Sicilians now thy soul inflame : 

Why was I bom, ye gods ! a Leslxan dame ? 

But ah, beware, Sicilian nymphs ! nor boast 

That wandering heart which I so lately lost ; 

Nor be with all those tempting words abused. 

Those tempting words were all to Sappho used 
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And you that rote 6ieifia*fl bappy plains, 

Have pity, Venus, on yoor poet's pains ! 

Shall fortnoe still in one sad tenor ran. 

And still increase the woes so soon began 7 

Inured to sorrow from my tender years. 

My parent's ashes drank my early tears : 

My brother next, neglecting wealth and fame, 

Ignobly bum'd in a destractiye flame ; 

An infant daughter late my griefs increased, 

And all a mothet^s cares distract my breast. 

Alas ! what more could fate itself impose, 

But thee, the hst and greatest of my woes ? 

No more my robes in waving pnrple flow. 

Nor on my hand the sparicling diamonds glow; 

No more my locks, in ringlets cm-l'd, difiiise 

The costly sweetness of Arabian dews ; 

Nor braids of gold the varied tresses bind, 

That fly disordered with the wanton wind : 

For whom shonld Sappho use such arts as these t 

He's gone, whom only she desired to please ! 

Cupid's light daits my tender bosom move, 

Still is there cause fbr Saj^ho still to love : 

So from my birth the Sisters fix'd my do<Mii, 

And gave to Venus all my life to come ; 

Or, while my muse in melting notes complains, 

My yielding heart keeps measure to my strains. 

By charms like thine, which all my soul have woi^ 

Who might not~-ah ! who would not be undone 7 

For those Aurora Cephalus might scorn. 

And with fresh Mushes paint the conscious mom : 

For those might Cynthia lengthen Phaon's sleep, 

And bid Endymion nightly tend his sheep : 

Venus for those had rapt thee to the skies. 

But Mars on thee might look with Venus' eyes. 

O scarce a youth, yet scarce a tender boy I 

O useful time for lovers to employ ! 

Pride of thy age and glory of thy race. 

Come to these arms, and melt in this embrace ! 
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The Towi yon never will raturn, reeeive ; 
And take at lease the loire yon will not give. 
See, while I wnte, my words are lost in tears ! 
The less my B&nae, the more my love appears. 
Sure 'twas not much to bid one kind adiea ; 
(At least to feign was never hard to yon !) 
Farewell, my Lesbian love,* yriu migtit have said ; 
Or coldly thus, * Farewell, oh Lesbian maid !* 
No tear did you, no parting kiss receive. 
Nor knew I then how much I was to grieve. 
No lover's gift yonr Sappho coold confer. 
And wrongs and woes were all yon left with her. 
No charge i gave yoa, and no charge could give, 
But this, * Be mindful of our loves, and live.' 
Now by the Nine, those powers adored by me, 
And Love, the god that ever waits on thee. 
When first I heard (fh»m whom I hardly knew) 
That you were fled, and all my joys with yoa, 
Like some sad statue, speechless, pale I stood, 
Grief chillM my breast, and stopp'd my fteeaaof blood 
No sigh to rise, no tear had power to flow, 
Fix'd in a stupid lethai^ of wo : 
But when its way the impetuous passion foaad, 
I rend my tresses, and my breast I wound ; 
I rave ; then weep ; I curse, and then complain ; 
Now swell to rage, now melt in t^an again. 
Not fieroeP pangs distract the mournful dame, 
Whose first-bom infant fireds the ftineral flame. 
My scornful brother with a smile appears. 
Insults my woes, and triumphs in my tears : 
His hated image ever haunts my eyes ; 
* And why this grief? thy daughter lives,* he cries« 
Stung with my love, and furious with despair. 
All torn my garments, and my bosom bare, 
My woes, thy crimes, I to the world proclaim : 
Such mconsistent things are love and shame! 
'Tis thou art all my cate and my delight, 
My daily longing, and my dream by night. 
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night, more pSeasing than the brighteat day« 
When fancy givea what abaence takea away, 
And dreaa'd in all ita Tiaionary cbaima, 
Reatorea my fair deaerter to my arma ! 

Then round your neck in wanton wroatbe I twia«; 
Then you, methinka, aa fondly circle mine : 
A thouaand tender words I hear and apeak; 
A thouaand melting kiaaes give and take : 
Then fiercer joya : I blush to mention theae, 
Yet, while I bluah, confeaa how much they | 
But when, with day, the aweet deluaiona fly, 
And all thinga wake to life and joy, but I ; 
Aa if once more fonH&ken, I complain, 
And close my eyea to dream of you again; 
Then frantic rise, and like aome fury rove 
Through lonely plains, and through the ailent | 
Aa if the ailent grove, and lonely plains, ^ 

That knew my pleaaures, could relieve my pains. 

1 view the grotto, once the acene of love. 
The rocka around, the hanging roofa above, 

That charm'd me more, with native moaa o'ergrowft 
Than Phrygian marble, or the Parian atone. 
I find the shades that veil'd our joys before ! 
But, Phaon gone, those shades delight no more. 
Here the press'd herbs with bending tops betray 
Where ofl entwined in amorous folds we lay ; 
I kisa that earth which once waa preaa'd by you. 
And all with tears the withering herbe bedew. 
For thee the fading trees appear to mourn, 
And birds defer their songs till thy return : 
Night shades the grove, and all in ailence lie, 
All but the mournful Philomel and 1 : 
With mournful Philomel I join my strain. 
Of Tereus she, of Phaon I complain. 

A apring there is, whose silver watera ahow. 
Clear as a glaas, the shining aands below ; 
A flowery lotos spreads its arms above. 
Shades all the banks, and seems itself a grove : 
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Eternal fp««u the mofiy maigiii pace, 
l^atch*d by the sylvan genius of the place. 
Here as I lay, and swell'd with team the flood. 
Before my sight a watery virgin stood: 
She stood and cried, * O you that love in vain ; 
Fly hence, and seek the fair Leooadian main : 
There stands a rock, from whose impending steep 
Apollo^s fane surveys the rolling deep ; 
There injured lovers, leaping from above, 
llieir flames extioguiah, and forget to love. 
Deucalion onoe with hopeless fury bum'd. 
In vain he loved : relentless Pjrrrha scorn*d : 
Bat when from henoe he plunged into the main, 
Deucalion scornM, and Fyrrfaa loved in vain. 
Haste, Sappho, haste, from high Leucadia thiow 
Tby wNtched weight, nor dread the deeps below ! 

She spoke, and vanished with the voice— I rise, 
And silent tean fall trickling from my eyes. 
I go, ye nymphs ! those rocks and seas to prove; 
How much I fear, but ah, how much I love ! 
I go, ye nymphs ! where flirious love inspiras ; 
Let female fears submit to female fires. 
To rocks and seas I fly from Phaon*s hate. 
And hope from seas and rocks a milder fate. 
Ye gentle gales, beneath my body blow, 
And softly lay me on the waves below ! 
And thou, kind Love, my sinking limbs soatain, 
Spread thy soft wings, and waft me o*eV the mam, 
Nor let a lover's death the guiltless flood profline ! 
On PhoBbus' shrine my harp FU then bestow, 
And this inscription shall be plac*d below ; 
* Here sh^ who sung, to him who did inspire, 
Sappho to Phflsbus consecmtes her lyre ; 
What suits with Sappho, Phoebus, suiu with thee^ 
The gift, the giver, and the god agree/ 

But why, alas * relentleaa youth, ah why 
To distant seas must tender Sappho fly ? 
9 
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Thy charms than those may far more poweifiil be. 
And Phoebas* self is less a god to me. 
Ah ! canst thoa doom me to the rocks and sea, 
O far more faithless, and more hard than they 7 
Ah ! canst thou rather see this tender breast 
Dash'd on these rocks, than to thy bosom press'dT 
This breast, which once, in vain ! you liked so vroD ; 
Where the loves playM, and where the muses dwell 
Alas ! the muses now no more inspire ; 
Untuned my lute, and silent is my lyre ; 
My languid numbers have forgot to 6ow, 
And fancy sinks beneath a weight of wo. 
Ye Lesbian virgins, and ye Lesbian dames, 
Themes of my verse, and olgects of my flames, 
No more your groves with my glad songs shaQ rtng, 
No more diese hands shall touch the trembling string < 
My Pbaon *8 fled, and I those arts resign, 
(Wretch that I am, to call that Phaon mine !) 
Return, fair youth, return, and bring along 
Joy to my soul, and vigour to my song : 
Absent from thee, the poet's flame expires ; 
But ah ! how fiercely barn the lover's fires ! 
Gods ! can no prayers, no sighs, no numbers move 
One savage heart, or teach it how to love 7 
The winds my prayers, my sighs, my numben betr 
The flying winds have lost them all in air ! 
Oh when, ala| ! shall more auspicious gales 
To these fond eyes restore thy welcome sails t 
If you return — ah, why these long delays 7 
Poor Sappho dies while careless Phaon stays. 
O, launch thy bark, nor fbar the watery plain ; 
Venus for thee shall smooth her native main. 
O, launch thy bark, secure of prosperous galei 
Cupid for thee shall spread the swelling sails. 
If you will fly— (yet ah! what cause can be. 
Too cruel youth, that you should fly from me 7) 
If not fVom Phaon I must hope for ease, 
Ah let me seek it from the raging seai : 
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To ngiiig was unpitied Fil remote. 
And either oeoae to live, or ceaae to love ! 



ELOISA TO ABELARD. 



ARGUMENT. 
Abelard and Eloisa flourisbed in the twelfth oenturyj 
they ^re two of the most distinguished persons of 
their age in learning and beauty, but for nothing 
more fkmous than for tlieir unfortunate passion. 
After a long course of calamities they retired each to 
a seyeral convent, and consecrated the remainder of 
their days to religion. It was many yealb after this 
separation, that a letter of Abelard's to a IHend 
which contained the history of his misfortune, ftll 
into the hands of Eloisa. This awakening all her 
tenderness, occasioned those celebrated letters (out of 
which the following is partly extracted) which give so 
lively a picture of the straggles of grace and nature, 
virtue and passion. 

In these deep solitudes and awfbl cells, 
Where heavenly-pensive contemplation dwells, 
And ever-musing melancholy reigns, 
What means this tumult in a vestal's veins 7 
Why rove my thoughts beyond this last retreat? 
Why feels my heart its long-forgotten heat T 
Yet, yet T love ! — From Abelard it came. 
And EloYsa yet must kiss the name; 

Bear fatal name ! rest ever unreveal'd, 
Nor pass these lips, in holy silence seal'd : 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 
Where, miz'd with God's, his loved idea lies : 
O, write it not, my hand— the name appears 
Already written — wash it out, my tears ! 
In vain lost EloYsa weeps and prays ; 
Her heart still dictates, and her hand obeys. 
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Relentless waHs! whose darksome round contaiitt 
Repentant sigltai, and Tobntarj pains : 
Ye ragged rocks ! which holy knees hare worn ; 
Ye grots and caverns shaggM with horrid thorn ; 
Shrines ! where their vigils pale^yed virgins keep ; 
And pitying saints, whose stotuek learn to weep ; 
Though cold like yoa, anmoved and silent grown, 
I have not yet forgot raywlf to stone. 
All is not Heaven's while Ahclard has part : 
Still rebel nature holds out half my heart ; 
Nor prayers nor fasts its stubborn pulse reetraia. 
Nor tears for ages taught to flow in vain. 

Soon as thy letters trembling I andose, 
That well-known name awakem all my woet ; - 
Oh, name for ever ead ! for ever dekr ! 
StiU breathed in sight, still usher'd with a teat. 
I tremble too, where'er my own I find. 
Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 
Line after line my gushing eyes overflow, 
Led through a sad variety of wo : 
Now warm in love, now withering in my bloonii 
Lost in a convent's solitary gloom ! 
There stem religion quench 'd the unwilling flame; 
There died the best of passions, love and fame. 

Yet write, oh write me all, that I may join 
Griefs to thy griefs, and echo sighs to thine. 
Nor foes nor fortune take this power away ; 
And is my Abelard less kind than they ? 
Tears still are mine, and those I need not spare ; 
Love but demands what else were shed in prayer; 
No happier task these faded eyes pursue; 
To read and weep is all they now can do. 

Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief: 
Ah, more than share it, give me all thy grief. 
Heaven first taught letters for some wretch's aid* 
Some banish'd lover, or some captive maid ; 
They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspirei^ 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires, 
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The yiigin's vlih without her lean impartt 
Excuse the Uush, and pour oat all the heart, 
/ Speed the soft intercourse from soul to bw1,\ 
(^ Ajid wafl a sif h from Indus to the pole ! / 
^Tliou know'st how guiltless first I met tl^ fla 
When love approach'd me under friendship*! bum. 
My fancy formM thee of angelic kind, 
Some emanation of the AU-beauteous IMKnd, 
Those smiling eyes, attempering every ray. 
Shone sweetly lambent with celestial day. 
Guiltless I gazed: Heaven listenM while you snof, 
And truths divine came mended from that tooguau 
From lips like those what precept fail'd to move 7 
Too soon they taught me 'twas no sin to love t 
Back through the paths of pleasing sense I ran, 
Nor wished an angel whom I loved a man. 
Dim and remote the joys of saints I see. 
Nor envy them that heaven I lose for thee. 

How oft, when pressM to marriage, have I saidi 
Curse on all laws hut those which love has made! 
Love, free as air, at sight of human ties. 
Spreads his light wings, and in a moment flies. 
Let wealth, let honour, wait the wedded dame, 
August her deed, and sacred be her fame ; 
Before true passion all those views remove ; 
Fame, wealdi, and honour I what are you to love ' 
The jealous god, when we profane his fires. 
Those restless passions in revenge inspires, 
And bids them make mistaken mortals groan, 
Who seek in love for aught but love alone. 
Should at my feet the world's great master fall. 
Himself^ his throne, his world, Fd scorn them all: 
Not Cesar's empress would I deign to prove ; 

(No, make me mistress'to the man 1 love. 
If there be yet another name more fi-ee. 
More fond than mistress, make me that to thee ! 
Oh, happy state ! when souls each other draw. 
When love is liberty, and nature law ; 
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AU then m full, posMasing and posseas'd, 
No craving void left aching in the breast : 
E'en thought meets thought, ere from the lips it pni^ 
And each warm wish springs mutual from tho heart. 
This sure is bliss (if bliss on earth there be) \ 

^And once the lot of Abelard and me. 

^ Alas, how changed ! what sudden horrors rise ! 
A naked lover bound and bleeding lies ! 
Where, where was EloXse ? her voice, her hand, 
He* poniard had opposed the dire command. 
Barbarian, stay ! that bloody stroke restrain : 
The crime was common, common be the pain 
I can no more; by shame, by rage suppressed, 
Let tears and Iximing blushes speak Uie rest. 

Canst thou forget that sad, that solemn day, 
When victims at yon altar's foot we lay 7 
Canst thou forget what tears that moment fell, 
When, warm in youth, I bade the world farewell 7 

JAtf with cold lips I kiss'd the sacred veil. 
The shrines all trembled, and the lamps grew pale { 
fleaven scarce believed the conquest it surveyed, 
And saints with wonder heard the vows I made. 
Yet then, to those dread altars as I drew. 
Not on the cross my eyes were fiz'd, but you : 
Not grace, or zeal, love only was my call ; 
And if I lose thy love, I lose my all. 
Come, with thy looks, thy words, relieve my woe i 
Those still at least are left thee to bestow. 
Still on that breast enamourM let me lie. 
Still drink delicious poison from thy eye, 
Pftnt on thy lip, and to thy heart be press*d ; 
Give all thou canst — ^and let me dream the resi. 
Ah, no ! instruct me other joys to prize. 
With other beauties charm my partial eyes : 
Full in my view set all the bright abode. 
And make my soul quit Abelard for God. 

Ah ! think at least thy flock deserves thy care, 
Hants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer. 
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From the fiilse world in ear)y youth they fled. 
By thee to mouDtains, wilds, and deserta led, 
You raised these ballow'd walls ; the desert smikd 
And paradise was open'd in the wild. 
No weeping orphan saw his father's stores 
Our shrines irradiate, or emblaze the floois ; 
/'No silver saints, by dying misera given, 
VHere bribe the rage of ill-requited Heaven ; 
But sueh i^ain too&i as piety could raise. 
And only vocal with the Maker's praise. 
In these lone walls (tfaeh' day's eternal bound) 
These moss-grown domes with spiry turrets crowB d» 
Where awful arches make a noon-day night. 
And the dim windows shed a solemn light. 
Thy eye^ diffused a reconciling ray, 
And gleams of glory brighten'd all the day : 
But now no face divine contentment weam ; 
Tis all blank sadness, or continual tears. 
See how the force oi others' prayers I try, 
(Oh pious fraud of amorous charity!) 
But why should I on others' prayers depend 7 
Come thou, my &tlier, brother, husband, fiiend ! 
Ah, let thy bamdmaid, sister, daughter, move^ 
And all those tender names in one, thy love t ' 
The darksome pines that o*er yon rocka reclined, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow wind, 
The wandering streams that shine between the hill% 
The grots that edio to the tinkling rills, 
The dying gales that pant upon the trees. 
The lakes that quiver to the curling breeze; 
No more these seenes my mediution aid. 
Or lull to rest the visionary maid r 
But o'er the twilight groves and dusky cavesy 
liong-sounding aisles, and inteniHngled graves. 
Black melancholy sits, and round her throws 
A death-like silence, and a dread repose ; 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene. 
Shades every^ flower, and darkens every green, 
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Deepens the murmur of th« ftlling floods, 
And breathes a browner horror on tho wttods. 

Yet here for ever, ever must I stay ; 
Sad proof how well a lover can obey ! 
Death, only death, can break the lasting chain ; 
And here, e*en then, shall my cold dust remain ; 
Here all its frailties, all its flames resign. 
And wait till 'tis no sin to mix with thine. 

Ah, wretch ! believed the spouse of God in vai^ 
ConfessM within the slave of love and man. 
Assist me, Heavea! but whence arose that prayer I 
Sprung it from piety, or from despair? 
E*en here, where froMUi chastity retirea, 
Love finds an sitar for forbidden fires. 
I ought to grieve, but cannot what I oug^; 
I mourn the lover, not lament the iauh; 
I view my crime, but kindle at the view, 
Repent old pleasures, and solicit new; 
Now tum*d to heavon, I weep my past offimee, 
Now think of thee, and cune my innocence 
Of all afllietion taught a lover yet, 
'Tis snre the hardest science to forget . 
How shall I lose the sin, yet keep the sense, 
And love the offender, yet detest the offence T 
How the dear olyect fi:om the crime remove, 
Or how distinguish penitence from love? 
Unequal task ! a passion to resign. 
For hearts so touched, so pierced, so lost as mine . 
Ere such a sonl regains its peaceful state, 
How often must it love, how often hate ! 
How often hope, despair, resent, regret. 
Conceal, disdain— do all things but foiget ! 
But let heaven seize it, all at once 'tis fired: 
Not touch*d, but rapt ; not waken'd, but inspired ! 
Oh come ! oh teach me nature to subdue. 
Renounce my love, my life, myself- and yon. 
Fill my fond heart with God alone, for he 
Alone cm rival, can succeed to thee. . 
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How kappj m the Uamelew ytttuVn kt; 
The world forgetting, by the world forgot ! 
Eternal sun-shine of the spotless mind ; 
Each prayer ftct^pted, and each wish resign' d 
Labour and rest that equal periods keep ; 
Obedient slumbMrs that can wake and weep , 
Desires composed, affecticMis ever even ; 
Tears that delight and sighs that waft to heaTen. 
Grace chines around her with serenest beams. 
And whispering angek prompt her golden dreams; 
For her the unfading rose of Eden blooms, 
And wings of seraphs shed divine perfumes ; 
For her the spouse prepares the bridal ring; 
For her white virgins hymeneals sing ; 
To sounds of heavenly harps she dies away, 
And melts in visicms of eternal day. 

Far other dreams my effring soul employ. 
Far other, raptures of unholy joy : 
Whea^at the close of eaoh sad sorrowing day, 
Fancy restores what vengeance snatch'd away, 
Then conscience sleeps, and leaving nature free, 
All my loose soul unbounded springs to thee. 

curst, dear horron of all-conscious night ! 
How glowing gttik exalts the keen delight ! 
Provoking demons all restraint r^nove. 
And stir within me every source of love. 

1 hear thee, view thee, gaze o'er all thy diarms, 
And round thy phantom glue my clasping arms. 
I wake : — no more I hear, no more I view, 
The phantom ffies me, as unkind as you. 

I call aloud ; it hears not what I say : 
I stretch my empty arms ; it glides away. 
To dream aaee more, I dose my willing eyes : 
Ye soft illusions, dear deceits, arise I 
Alas, no more ! raethinks we wandering go 
Through dreary wastes, and weep each other's woe, 
Where round some mouldering tower pale ivy creepy 
And low-brow'd rooks hang noddiimf o'er the deepa. 
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Sudden joo moant, yoa beckon feook the Mm , 
Cloads ihterpoie, waves roar, and winda arise. 
I shriek, start up, the same sad prospect find. 
And wake to ail the grieft I left behind. 

For thee the Fates, severely kind, oxdaia 
A cool suspense from pleasure and fimn pain; 
Thy life a long dead cabn offix^d repose ; 
No pulse that riots, and no blood that glows. 
Still as the sea, ere winds were tangfat to blosr. 
Or moving spirit bade the waters flow ; 
Soft as the slumbers of a saint ftngiven, 

, And mild as opening gleams of promised heaven. 

J Com4, Abekrd ! fw what hast thou to dread ? 

I The torch of Venus bams not ftir the dead. 

• Nature stands check'd ; religion disapproves ; 
E*en thou art cold>-yet EloYsa loves. 
Ah, hopeless, lasting flames ! like those that burn 
To light the dead, and warm the oaftrnitful ura. 

What scenes appear where'er I tun my view ! 
The dear ideas, where i fly, pursue. 
Rise in the grove, before the altar rise, 
Stain all my soul, and wanton in my eyes. 
I waste the matin lamp in sighs for thM, 
Thy image steals between my God and me ; 
Thy voice I seem in every hymn to hear, 
With every bead I drop too soft a tear. 
When from the censer clouds of fragrance roU, 
And swelling organs lift the rising soul. 
One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flighty 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before my sight/ 
In seas of flame my plunging soul is drown*d. 
While altars Maze, and angels tremble rouncL 
While prostrate here in humble grief I lie» 
Kind, virtuous drops just gathering in my eye, 
While, praying, trembling, in the dust I roll. 
And dawning grace is opening on my soul : 
Come, if thou darest, all-charming as thou art. 
Oppose thyself to Heaven; dispute my heart * 
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Come, with one glance of those deluding eyes 
Blot out each bright idea of the skies ; 
Take back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears, 
Take back my fruitless penitence and prayers ; 
Snatch me, just mounting, from the blest abode, 
Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God ! 

No, fly me, fly me, far as pole from polo ; 
Rise Alps between us ! and whole oceans roll : 
Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 
Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee. 
Thy oaths I quit, thy memory resign ; 
Forget, renounce me, hate whatever was mine. 
Fair eyes, and tempting looks (which yet I view !) 
Long loTed, adored ideas, all adieu ! 
O grace serene ! O virtue heavenly fair ! 
Divine oblivion of low-thoughted care ! 
Fresh-blooming hope, gay daughter of the sky ! 
And faith, our early immortality ! 
Enter, each mild, each amiable guest ; 
Receive and wrap me in eternal rest ! 

See in her cell sad Elotsa spread, 
ProppM on some tomb, a neighbour of the dead, 
In each low wind methinks a spirit calls. 
And more than echoes talk along the walls. 
Here, as I watch'd the dying lamp around, 
From yonder shrine I heard a hollow sound: 
* Come, sister, come!' it said, or seem'd to say, 
' Thy place is here ; sad sister, come away ! 
Once like thyself, I trembled, wept, and pray'di 
Love's victim then, though now a sainted maid: 
But all is calm in this eternal sleep ; 
Here grief forgets to groan, and love to weep : 
E'en superstition loses every fear ; 
For God, not man, absolves our frailties here.* 

I come, I come ! prepare your roseate bowers. 
Celestial pahns, and ever-blooraing flowers : 
Tliither, where sinners may have rest, I go, 
^here flames refined in breasts seraphic glow ; 
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Thouy Abelard ! the last 8ad office pay. 
And smooth my passage to the realms of day : 
See my lips tremble^ and my eye-balls roll. 
Suck my last breath, and catch my flyung soul ! 
Ah, no — ^in sacred vestments mayst thou stand. 
The hallow*d taper trembling in thy hand. 
Present the cross before my lifted eye. 
Teach me at once, and learn of me to die. 
Ah, then thy once-loved Eloisa see 1 
It will be then no crime to gaze on me. 
See from my cheek the transient roses fly ! 
See the last sparkle languish in my eye ! 
Till every motion, pulse, and breath be o'er ; 
And e*en my Abelard be loved no more. 
O Death, all eloquent I you only prove 
What dust we dote on, when 'tis man we love. 
Then too, when Fate shall thy fair frame destroy 
(That cause of all my guilt, and all my joy,) 
In trance ecstatic may thy pangs be drown'd, 
Bright clouds descend, and angels watch thee roujid 
From opening skies may streaming glories shine. 
And saints embrace thee with a love like mine. 
May one kind grave unite each hapless name ! 
And graft my love immortal on thy fame ! 
Then, ages hence, when all my woes are o'er. 
When this rebellious heart shall beat no more, 
If ever chance two wandering lovers brings 
To Paraclete's white walls and silver springs, 
O'er the pale marble shall they join their heads. 
And drink the falling tears each other sheds; 
Then sadly say, with mutual pity moved, 
* O, may we never love as these have loved !' 
From the full choir, when loud hosannas rise. 
And swell the pomp of dreadful sacrifice. 
Amid that scene if some relenting eye 
Glance on the stone where our cold relics lie. 
Devotion's self shall steal a thought from heaven, 
One human tear shall drop^ and be forgiven. 
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And rare if Fate some future bard shall join 
In sad similitude of griefs 4o mine, 
Condemn'd whole years in absence to deplore, 
And image charms he must behold no more ; 
Such, if there be, who loves so long, so well, 
Let him our sad, our tender story tell ! 
The well-sung woes will soothe my pensive ghost ; 
He best can paint them who shall feel them most ! ) 



THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 

, Written m ike Year 1711. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

The hint of the following piece was taken firom Cliaa* 
ccr*s House of Fame. The design is in a manner en- 
tirely altered, tbe descriptions and most of tbe partieu- 
lar thoughts my own; yet I could not suflfer it to he 
printed without this acknowledgment. The reader 
who would compare this with Chaucer, may begin 
with his third book of Fame, there being nothing in 
the first two books that answers to their title. 

The poem is introduced in the manner of the Provencal 
poets, whose works were for the most part visions, or 
pieces of imagination, and constantly descriptive. 
From these, Petrarch and Chaucer frequently borrow* 
ed the idea of their poems. See tbe Trionfi of th*. 
former, and the Dream, Flower and tbe Leaf, &o. of 
the latter. The author of this, therefore, chose the 
same sort of exordium. 

THE TEMPLE OF FAME. 
In that soil season, when descending showers 
Call forth the greens, and wake the rising flowen*, 
When opening buds salute the Welcome day* 
And earth relenting, feels the genial ray ; 
As balmy sleep had charm'd my cares to rest, 
And love itself was Sanish'd from my breast, 
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(What time the morn mysteriom Tiflions bnngs, 
While purer slumbers spi^ad their golden wing«») 
A train of phantoms in wild order rose. 
And join'd, this intellectual scene compose. 

I stood, methonght, betwixt earth, seas, and skiet 
The whole creation open to my feyes : 
In air 8elf-balanc*d hung the globe below, 
Where mountains rise, and circling oceans flow : 
Here naked rocks, and empty wastes were seen. 
There towering cities, and the forests green ; 
Here sailing ships delight the wandering eyes ; 
There trees and intermingled temples rise : 
Now a clear sun the shining scene displays, 
The transient landscape now in clouds decays. 

0*er the wide prospect as I gaz*d around. 
Sudden I heard a wild promiscuous sound, 
like broken thunders that at distance roar. 
Or billows murmuring on the hollow shore : 
Then gazing up, a glorious pile beheld. 
Whose towering summit ambient clouds conceal'd 
High on a rock of ice the structure lay. 
Steep its ascent, and slippery was the way : 
The wond'rous rock like Parian marble shone. 
And seem*d, to distant sight, of solid stone. 
Inscriptions here of various names 1 viewed, 
The greater part by hostile time subdued ; 
Yet wide was spread their fame.in ages past, 
And poets once had promisM they should last. 
Some fresh engrav'd appeared of wits renown'd ; 
Ilook'dagain, nor could their trace be found. 
Critics I saw, that other names deface. 
And fix their own, with labour, in their place: 
Their own, like others, soon their place resignM, 
Or disappeared, and left the first behind. 
Nor was the work imp^ir'd oy storms atone. 
But felt the approaches of too warm a sun ; 
For Fame, impatient of extremes, decays 
Not more by envy than excess of prai!>e. 
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Vet p«ft BO injariee of beaY*]i could Ael, 

like crystoi faithful to the graveii ■teel: 

The rock's high summit, in the feemple'a thade. 

Nor heat could melt, aor beatinf atorm invade. 

Their names inserib'd unDumber'd ages pest, 

F^m time's first biith, with time itaelf shall last ; 

These ever new, nor subject to decays, 

Spread, and grow brighter with the length of days 

* So Zembla's rocks (the beauteous work of frost) 

Rise white in air, and glitter o'er the coast ; 

File suns, unfek, at distance roll away. 

And on the impassive ice the lightnings play; 

Etenul snows the growii^ mass supply, 

Till the bright mountains prop th' incumbent sky* 

As Atlas fix'd, each hoary pile appears. 

The gather'd winter of a thousand years. 

On this foundation Fame's high temple stands; 

Stupendous pile ! not rear'd by mortal hands. 

Whate'er proud Rome or Artful Greece beheld, 

Or elder Babylon, its .frame excell'd. 

Four faces had the dome, and every face 

Of various structure, but of equal grace ; 

Four brazen gates, on columns lifted high, 

Salute the different quarters of the sky. 

Here iabled chiefe, in darker ages bom. 

Or worthies old, whom arms or arts adorn. 

Who cities rais'd, or t^m'd a monstrous raoe, 

The walls in venerable order grace : 

Heroes in animated marble fVown, 

And legislators seem to think in stone. 

Westward, a sumptuous frontispiece appeared, 
On Doric pillare of white marUe rear'd, 
Crown'd with an architrave of antique mould, 
And sculpture rising on the roughen'd gold. 
In shaggy spoils here Theseus was beheld. 
And Perseus dreadful with Minerva's shield : 
There great Alcides, stooping with his toil, 
Rests on his dub, and holds th' Hesperian spoil : 
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Here Ofpheiw flings ; tree* noTing to tbe mmumI 
Start from their roota, and form a »liade around : 
Amphion there the liMid creating \ym 
Strikes, and beliokfe » siiddeB Thebes aspire ! 
Cythsron's echoes answM^ to his call, 
And half the mcnntain rolls into a wall: 
There might yon see the Imigthening spires ase^ad, 
The domes swell up, the widening arches bend, 
The grdwing towers, like exhalations, rise, 
And the huge columns heave into the skies. 

The eastern front was glorious to behold. 
With diamond flaming, and barbaric gold. 
There Ninus shone, who spread the Assyrian fiune. 
And the great founder of the Persian name : 
There in long robes the royal magi stand, 
Graye Zoroaster waves the circling wand : 
The sage Chaldeans robM in white appear'd. 
And Brachmans, deep in desert woods reverM. 
These stopped the moon, and calVd th* unbodied sbtdes 
To midnight banquets in the ^mmering glades; 
Made visionary fabrics round them rise. 
And airy spectres rium before their eyes ; 
Of talismans and sigils knew the power. 
And careful watched the planetary hour. 
Superior, and alone, Confucius stood. 
Who taught that usdul science*— to be good. 

But on the sooth, a long majc^ic race 
Of Egypt^s priests the gilded niches grace. 
Who measured earth, described the starry sphorvs, 
And traced the long records of lunar years. 
High on his car Sesostris struck my view. 
Whom scepterM slaves in golden harness drew t 
His hands a bow and pointed javeKn hold : 
His giant limbs are arm*d in scales of gold. 
Between the sUtues obelisks were placed, 
And the learn'd walls with hieroglyphics gmced. 

Of Gothic ftruoture was the northern side, . 
0*brwroHgfat with ornaments of baibarons pruSo, 
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There huge Colowes rose, with trophies crown*4i» 
And Ruoic characters were graved around. 
There sat Zamolxis with erected eyes, 
And Odin here in mimic trances dies. 
There on rude iron cohimns, smear'd with bk>od. 
The horrid forms of Scythian heroes stood : 
Dniids and Bards (their once loud harps unstrung) 
And youths that died to be by poets sung. 
These and a thousand more of doubtful £une, 
To whom old fables give a lasting name, 
In ranks adorn'd the templets outward face ; 
The wall in lustre and effect like glass. 
Which, o'er each object casting various dyes. 
Enlarges some, and others multiplies : 
Nor void of emblem was the mystic wall. 
For thus romantic Fame increases all. 

The temple shakes, the sounding gates unfold. 
Wide vaults appear, and roofs of fretted gold: 
Raised on a thousand pillars wreathed around 
With laurel>foliage, and with eagles crown'dr 
Of bright transparent beryl were the walls, 
The friezes gold, and gold the capitals : 
As heaven with sUrs, the roof with jewels glowi. 
And ever-liviog lamps depend in rows. 
Full in the passage of each spacious gate. 
The sage historians in white garments wait ; 
Graved o'er their seats the form of Time was found 
His scythe reversed, and both his pinions bound. 
Within stood heroes, who through loud ahuroM 
In bloody fields pursued renown in arms. 
High on a throne with trophies charged I view'd 
The youth tjiat all things but himself subdued ; 
His feet on sceptres and tiaras trod, 
And his horn'd head belied the Lybian ged. 
There Cssar^graced with both Minervas, shone; 
Ceesar, the world's great master, and his own 
Unmoved, superior still in every state, 
And scarce detested in his country's fato. 
10 
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Btit thief were those, who not for empire fought^ 
Fat with their toils their peopIe*s safety bought : 

-fa o'er the rest Epaminondas stood ; 
iimoleon, glorious in his brother's blood; 
Sold Scipio, saTionr of the Roman state ; 
Great in his triumphs, in retirement great; 
And wise Aurelius, in whose well-taught mind 
With boundless power unbounded virtue join'd, 
His own strict judge, and patron of mankind. 

Much-suffering heroes next their honours claim, 
Those of less noisy, and less guilty fame, 
Fair virtue's silent train : supreme of these 
Here ever shines the godlike Socrates ; 
He whom ungrateful Athens could expel, 
At all times just, but when he sign'd the shell : 
Here his abode the martyr'd Fhocion claims, 
With Agis, not the last of Spartan names: 
Unconquer'd Cato shows the wound he tore, 
And Brutus his ill genius meets no more. 

But in the centre of the hallowM choir, 
^iz pompous columns o'er the rest aspire; 
Around the shrine itself of Fame they stand. 
Hold the chief honours, and the fane command 
High on the first, the mighty Homer shone ; 
Eternal adamant composed his throne; 
Father of verse ! in holy fillets dress'd, 
His stiver beard waved gently o'er his breast ; 
Though blind, a boldness in his looks appears ; 
In years he seem'd, but not impair'd by years. 
Hie wars of Troy were round the pillar seen ; 
Here fierce Tydides wounds the Cyprian queen ; 
Here Hector glorious from Patroclus' fall, 
Here dragg'd in triumph round the Trojan walL 
Motion and life did every part inspire, 
^Id was the work, and proved the m&ter's fire; 
A strong expression most he seem'd t* affect, 
And ikere and (here disclosed a brave neglect 
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A golden column next in rank appeared, 
On which a shrine of purest gold was rear'd ; 
Finish'd the whole, and laboured every part, 
With patient touches of unwearied art ; 
The Mantuan there in sober triumph sate, 
Composed his postuqe, and his loolc sedate; 
On Homer still he fizM a reverent eye, 
Great without pride, in modest majesty. 
In hving sculpture on the sides were spread 
The Latian wan, and haughty Tumua dead; 
£3iza stretch'd upon the funeral pyre ; 
Maeam bending with his aged sire ; 
Troy, flamed in burning gold, and o'er the throne 
'Aims and the man' in golden cyphers shone. 

Four swans sustain a car of silver bright. 
With heads advanced, and pinions stretch'd for flig 
Here, like some furious prophet, Pindar rode, 
And seem'd to labour with the inspiring god. 
/Across the harp a careless hand he flings, 
V^And boldly sinks into the sounding strings. 
The figured games of Greece the column grace, 
Neptune and Jove survey the rapid race. 
The youths hang o'er their chariots as they run ; 
The fiery steeds seem starting from the stone : 
The champions in distorted postures threat ; 
And all appear'd irregularly great. 

Here happy Horace tuned the Ausonian lyre 
To sweeter sounds, and temper'd Pindar's fire ; 
Pleased with Alcseus' manly rage to infuse 
The softer spirit of the Sapphic muse. 
The polish d pillar different sculptures grace; 
A work outlasting monumental brass. 
Here smiling loves and Bacchanals appear, 
The Julian star and great Augustus here. 
The doves that round the infant poet spread 
Myrtles and bays, hung boveriug o'er his head 
Here, in a shrine that cast a dazzling light. 
Sate fix'd in thought the mighty Stagyrite: 
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His sacred head a radiant zodiac crown'd, 
And Taiions animab his sides surround ; 
His piercinfi: eyes, erect, appear to view 
Superior worlds, and look all nature through. 

With equal rays immortal TuUy shone. 
The Roman rostra deck'd the coftsurs throne : 
Gathering his flowing robe he seem'd to stand, 
In act to speak, and graceful stretched his hand. 
Behind, Rome*s Genhis waits with civic crowns, 
And the great father of his country owns. 

These massy oolnmns m a circle rise, 
0*er which a pompous dome invades the skies ; 
Scarce to the top I stretch'd my aching sight, 
So large it spread, and swelVd to such a height 
Full in the midst proud Fame's imperial seat 
With jewels blazed, magnificently great : 
The vivid.emeralds there revive the eye. 
The flaming rabies show their sanguine dye, 
Bright azure rays from lively sapphires stream, 
And lucid an^r casts a golden gleam. 
With various-colour'd light the pavement shone, 
And all on fire appeared the glowing throne ; 
The dome's high arch reflects the mingled blaze, 
And forms a rainbow of ahemate rays. 
When on the goddess first I cast my sight, 
Scarce seem*d her statnre of a cubit's height ; 
But swell'd to larger size the more I gazed. 
Till to the roof her towering front she raised. 
With her, the temple every moment grew. 
And ampler vistas open'd to my view : 
Upward the columns shoot, the roofs ascend. 
And arches widen, and long aisles extend. 
Such was her form, as ancient bards have told, 
Wmgs raise her arms, and wings her feet infold ; 
A thousand busy tongues the goddess bears, 
A thousand open eyes, and thousand listening ears 
Beneath, in order ranged, the tuneful Nine 
'Her virgin handmaids) still attend the shrine • 
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Wkh eyes on Fame, for ever fiz'd, they sing; 

For Fame they raise their voice, and tune the 

string; 
With time's first birth began the heavenly lays, 
And last, eternal, through the length of days. 

Around these woadera as I cast a look, 
Hie trumpet sounded, and the temple shook. 
And all the nations, summon'd at the call. 
From different quarters fill'd the crowded hall : 
Of various tongues the mingled sounds were heard ' 
In various garbs promiscuous throngs appeared ; 
Thick as the bees that with the spring renew 
Their flowery toils, and sip the fragrant dew : 
When the wing*d colonies first tempt the sky. 
O'er dusky fields and shaded waters fly. 
Or, settling, seize the sweets the blossoms yield, 
And a low murmur runs along the field. 
Millions of suppliant crowds the shrine attend, 
And all degrees before the goddess bend: 
The poor, the rich, the valiant, and the sage. 
And boasting youth, and narrative old age. 
Their ^leas were different, their request the same : 
For good and bad alike are fond of fame. 
Some she disgraced, and some with honours crown'd; 
Unlike successes equal merits found. 
Thus her blind sister, fickle Fortune, reigns. 
And undiscerning scatters crowns and chains. 

First at the shrine the learned world appear, 
And to the goddess thus prefer their prayer: 

' Long have we sought to instruct and please man 
kind; 
With studies pale, with midnight vigils blind ; , 
But thank'd by few, rewarded yet by none, 
We here appeal to thy superior throne : 
On wit and learning the just prize bestow, 
For fanip is all we must expect below.* 

Tlie goddess heard, and bade the Muses raise 
The golden trumpet of eternal praise : 
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From pole to pole the winds diffase the Boim^ 
Hiat fiUs the chcirit of the world aroood ; 
Not all at once as thunder breaks the clond ; 
TTie notes at first were rather sweet than load : 
By just degrees they every moment rise, 
Fill the wide earth, and gain npon the skies. 
At every breath were balmy odours shed, 
Which still grew sweeter, as they wider spread 
Less fi^grant scents the unfolding rose exhales, 
Or spices breathing in Arabian gales. 
Next these the good and just, an awftil train. 
Thus on their knees address the sacred fane : 

* Since living virtue is with envy cursed. 
And the best men are treated like the worst, 
Do thou, just goddess, call our merits forth. 
And give each deed the exact intrinsic worth.' 

* Not with bare justice shall your acts be crown'ti,' 
Said Fame, * but high above desert renownM : 
Let fuller notes the applauding world amaze. 
And the loud clarion labour in your praise/ 

This band dismiss'd, behold another crowd 
Preferred the same request, and lowly bow'd : 
The constant tenour of whose well-spent days 
No less deserved a just return of praise. 
But straight the direful trump of slander sounds ; 
Through the big dome the doubling thunder bomkb 
Loud as the burst of cannon rends the skies, 
The dire report through every region flies, 
In every ear incessant rumours rung, 
And gathering scandals grew on every tongue. 
From the black trumpet's rusty concave broke 
Sulphureous flames and clouds of rolling smoke ; 
The poisonous vapour blots the purple skies, 
And withers all before it as it flies. 

A troop came next, who crowns and armour wore^ 
^nd proud defiance in their looks they bore : 
For thee,* they cried, * amidst alarms and strife. 
We sail'd in tempests down the stream of life ; 
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For thee whole nations fillM with flames and blo^d. 
And swam to empire through the purple flood. 
Those ilk we dared, thy inspimtion own ; 
What virtue seem'd, was done for thee alone.' 

* Ambitious fools !* the queen replied, and frowned, 
Be all your acts in dark obiiTion drown'd ; 

There sleep fbi|;ot with mighty tyrants gone, 
Your statues mottlder'd, and your names unknown I 
A sudden cloud straight snatch'd them from my ta^U 
And each majestic phantom sunk in night. 

Then came the smallest tribe I yet had seen : 
Plain was their dress, and modest was their nnoB. 
'Great idol of mankind ; we neither claim 
The praise of merit, nor aspire to fiime ! 
But, safb in deserts from the applause of men^ 
Would die unheard-of as we tived unseen. 
* Tis all wo beg thee, to conceal from sight 
Those acts of goodness which themselves reqoite. 
O let ns still the secret joys partake, 
To follow virtue e'en for virtue's sake.' 

* And live there men, who slight immortal Fame 7 
Who then with incense shall adore our name ? 
But mortals ! know, 'tis still our greatest pride, 

To blaze those virtues which the good wouldliide 
Rise ! Muses, rise ! add all your tuneful breath ; 
These most not sleep in darkness and in death.' 
She said : in air the trembling mosic floats, 
And on the winds triumphant swell the notes ; 
So soft, though high, so loud, and yet so clear. 
E'en listening angels lean from heaven to hear ; 
To farthest shores the ambrosial spirit flies, 
Sweet to the world, and g^teful to the skies. 

Next these a youthfhl train their vows ezpress'd. 
With feathers crown'd, with gay embroidery dress'd 
Hither,* they cried, * direct your eyes, and see 
The men of pleasure, diess, and gallantry ; 
Ours is the place at banquets, balls, and plays ; 
Sprightly our nights, polite are all our days; 
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Coviti we frequent, wkeie 'tis onr pleawig cava 
To pay due visits, and address the fair : 
In &ct, 'tis true, no nymphs we could persuade. 
But still in fancy vanquished every maid; 
Of unknown dutcbesses lewd tales we tell. 
Yet, would the world beUeve us, all were welL 
The joy let others have, and we the namOf 
And what we want in pleasure, grant in fame.* 

The queen assents, the tiumpet rends the skies, 
And at each blast a lady's honour dies. 

Pleased with the same success, vast numbers preaiM 
Around the shrine, and made the same request : 
* What you,' she cried, * unleam'd in arts to please, 
Slaves to yourselves, and e'en &tigued with ease. 
Who lose a length of undeserving days, 
Would you usurp the lover's dear-bought praise? 
To just contempt, ye vain pietenden, fall. 
The people's fable, and the soom of all.' 
Straight the black clarion sends a horrid sound, 
Loud laughs bunt out, and bitter wcoSk fly round; 
Whispers are heard, with taunts revihng loud. 
And scornful hisses run through all the crowd. 

Last, those who boast of mighty mischiefs done, 
Enslave their country, or usurp a throne ; 
Or who their glory's dire foundation laid 
On sovereigns ruin'd, or on friends betray'd ; 
Calm thinking villains, whom no faith could fix. 
Of crooked counsels and dark poUtics : 
Of these a gloomy tribe surround the throne, 
And beg to make the immortal treasons known. 
The tnunpet roars, long flaky flames expire, 
With sparks that seem'd to set the world on fire. 
At the dread sound, pale mortals stood aghast, 
And startled nature trembled with the blast 

This having heard and seen, some power unknown 
Straight changed the scene, and snatch'd me from tht 
Before my view appear'd a structure fair, [throne 
ts site uncertain, if in earth or air : 
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With rapid motion tara'd the aaanon rowid ; 
With ceaseleM noise the ringing w«llt resoimdt 
Not less in number were the apftcious deoft, 
Than leaves on trees, or sands upon the shoies ; 
Which stil) unfolded stand, by night, by day, 
Pervious to winds, and open every way. . 
As flames by nature te the skies ascend, 
As weighty bodies to the oemre tend, 
As to the sea recuming rivers roil, 
And the tonoh'd needle tiembles to the pole ; 
Hither, as to their proper place, arise 
AH various sounds from earthy and seas, and skies, 
Or spoke alood, or whieperM in die ear ; 
Nor eversilencev rest, or peaoe^ is here. 
As on the smoodi expanse of crystal lakes 
The sinking stone at fiist a circle makes ; 
The tremblmg sorfaoe, by the motion stirr'd 
Spreads in a second circle, then a third ; 
Wide, and more wide, the floating rings advance, 
Fill all the wateiy plain, and to the maigin dance : 
Thus eveiy Toiee and sound, when fint they breoK, 
On nelglibonring air a soft impression make ; 
Another ambient circle then they move ; 
That, in its tnm, impels the next above ; 
Through undulating air the sounds are sent. 
And spread o'er all the fluid element. 

There various news I heard of love and strife, 
Of peace and war, health, sickness, death, and life. 
Of loss and gain, of fiunine and of stcwre. 
Of storms at sea, and travels on the shore, 
Of prodigies, and portents seen in air. 
Of fires and plagues, and stara with blazing hair 
Of turns of fortune, changes in the state. 
The falb of favourites, projects of the great. 
Of old mismanagements, taxations new ; 
All neither wholly false, nor wholly true 

Above, below, without, within, arouna 
Confused, unnumber'd multitudes are found. 
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W)io past, reimflt, advance, and gtide sway; 
Hosta raised by fear, and pjiantonia of a day : 
Actrologera, that future fates foreshow. 
Projectors, quacks, and lawyers not a few ; 
And priests, and party zealots, numerous bands, 
With home-bom lies, or tales from foreign lands; 
Each talk'd aloud, or in some secret place. 
And wild impatience stared in eveiy feoo. 
The flying rumours gathered as they roll'd. 
Scarce any tale was sooner heard than told ; 
And all who told it added something new, 
And all who heard it made enlargements too ; 
In every ear it spread, on erery tongue it grew. 
Thus flying east and west, and north and south, 
News traveird with increase from mouth to mootiL 
So from a spark, that kindled first by chance. 
With gathering force the quickening flames advuioei 
Till to the clouds their curling heads aspire. 
And towers and temples sink in floods of fire. 

When thus ripe lies are to perfection sprung 
Full grown, and fit to grace a mortal tongue. 
Through thousand vents, impatient, forth they flow. 
And rush in millions on the world below. 
Fame sits aloft, and points them out their course. 
Their date determines, and prescribes their force : 
Some to remain, and some to perish soon ; 
Or wane and wax alternate with the moon. 
Around, a thousand winged wonders fly. 
Borne by the trumpet's blast, and scatter'd through 
the sky. 

There, at one passage, oft you might survey 
A lie and truth contending for the way ; 
And long 'twas doubtful, though so closely pent, 
Which first should issue through the narrow vent. 
At last agreed, together out they fly. 
Inseparable now the truth and lie; 
The strict companions are for ever join'd, 
And tills or that unmix'd, no mortal e'er shall find. 
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While thus I ■tood, intefitto see and hear, 
One eame, methooght, and whisper'd uimy ear: 
What could thus high thy rash ambition raise? 
Alt thou, fond youth, a candidate for praise V 

* *Ti8 true,* said I ; *not void of hopes I came; 
For who so fond as youthfbl bards of Fame? 
fittt few, alas ! the casual blessing boast, 
So hard to gain, so easy to be lost. 
How vain that second life in others* breath, 
Hie estate which wits inherit after death ! 
Ease, health, and life, for this they must resign, 
(Unsure the tenure, but how vast the fine !} 
The great man's curse, withoirt the guns, endure 
Be envied, wretched, and be flatter'd, poor; 
All luckless wits their enemies profess'd. 
And all successful, jealous friends at best: 
Nor Fame 1 slight, nor for her favours call ; 
She comes unlookM-for, if she eomes at all. 
But if the purchase cost so dear a price 
As soothing folly, or exalting vice. 
Oh ! if the muse must flatter lawless sway, 
And follow still where fortune leads the way; 
Or if no basis bear my rising name. 
But the fallen ruins of another's feme ; 
Then, teach me, Heaven ! to scorn the guilty bays 
Drive from my breast that wretched lust of praise 
Unblemish'd let me live, or die unknown ; 
Oh, grant an honest fame, or grant me none !' 



JANUARY AND MAY; 

OE, 

THE MERCHANT'S TALE. 

FEOM CHAUCKE. 

There lived in Lombardy, as authors write^ 
In days of old, a wise and worthy knight, 
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Of gentle maiinen, m a£ generoiu noe, 

BleM*d with much sense, mote riefaes, aadaoaMgiiee- 

Yet, led astray by Venas' soft delights. 

He scarce conid rule some idle appetites : 

For long ago, let priests say what they eould, 

Weak sinful laymen were bat flesh and blood« 

But in due time, when sixty yean were o'er, 
He Tow'd to lead this vicious life no more : 
Whether pure holiness inspired his mind, 
Or dotage tum'd his brain, is hard to find: 
But his high courage priok'd him forth to wed, 
And try the pleasures of a lawful bed. 
This was his nightly dream, his daily cara, 
And to the heavenly powers his constant pmye 
Once ere he died, to taste the Uissful life 
Of a kind husband and a loving wife. 

These thoughts he fortified with reasons still 
(Fotr none want reasons to confirm their will.) 
Grave authors say, and witty poets sing, 
That honest wedlock is a glorious thing : 
But depth of judgment mort in him appears, 
Who wisely weds in his maturer years. 
Then let him choose a damsel young and fair, 
To bless his age, and bring a worthy heir: 
To soothe his cares, and, free from noise uid st«$ a. 
Conduct him gently to the verge of life. 
Let sinful bachelors their woes deplore. 
Full well they merit all they feel, and more : 
Unawed by precepts human or divine, 
Like birds and beasts promiscuously they join : 
Nor know to make the present blessing last. 
To hope the future, or esteem the past : 
But vainly boast the joys they never tried. 
And find divulged the secrets they would hide. 
The married man may bear his yoke with ease, 
Secure at once himself and Heaven to please; 
And pass his inoffensive hours away, 
In bUsB all night, and innocence all day : 
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Though fortune cbuge, his conataiit apoiMe ronuJns 
Augments his joys, or mitigttes his psins. 

But what so pure, which enTious tongues will spare 1 
Some wicked wits have libellM all the fhir. 
With matchless impudence they style a wile 
The dear-bought curse, and lawful plague of life ; 
A bosom-serpent, a domestic evil, 
A night-invasion, and a midniay devil. 
Let not the wise these slanderous words legaid, 
But curae the bones of every lying bard. 
All other goods by fortune's hand are given ; 
A wife is the peculiar gift of Heaven. 
Vain fortune's favouis, never at a stay. 
Like empty shadows, pass, and glide away { 
One sohd comfort, our eternal wife. 
Abundantly supplies us all our life : 
This blessing lasts (if those who try say true) 
As long as heart can wish— and longer too. 

Our grandsivcf Adam, ere of Eve possessed. 
Alone, and e'eik in Paradise nnbless'd. 
With moumiUl' looks the Uissiul scenes surveyed, 
And wander'd in the solitaiy shade; 
The Maker saw, took pity, and bestow'd 
Woman, the last, the best reserved of God. 

A wife ! ah gentle deities, can he 
That has a wife, e'er feel advenity 7 
Would men but follow what the sex advise, 
All things would prosper, all the work! grow wise 
*Twas by Rebecca's aid that Jacob won 
His father's blessing from an elder son : 
Abusive Nafaal owed his forfeit life 
To the wise conduct of a prudent wife : 
Heroic Judith, as old Hebrews show. 
Preserved the Jews, and slew the Assyrian foe : 
At Esther's suit, the persecuting sword 
Was sheathed, and Israel lived to bless the Lord. 

These weighty motives, January the sage 
Maturely ponder'd in his riper age ; 
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And, chann^d with Tirtaoos joys and sober life, 
Would try that ChriBtiao comfort, call'd a wife. 
His friends were summoned on a point so nice, 
To pass their judgoient, and to gire advice; 
Bat fix'd before, and well resolved was he ; 
(As men that ask advice are wont to be.) 

* My fnends,' he cried, (and cast a moamfol look 
Around the room, and sigh*d before he spoke :) 

Beneath the weight of threescore years I bend. 
And worn with cares and hastening to my end ; 
How I have lived, alas ! you know too wdl, 
In worldly follies, which I blush to tell; 
But gracious Heaven has ope'd my eyes at btt^ 
With due regret I view my vices past. 
And, as the precept of the Church decrees, 
Will take a wife, and Uve in holy ease. 
But, since by counsel all things s&ould be done. 
And many heads are wiser still than one ; 
Choose you for me, who best shall be content 
When my desire 's approved by your consent. 

*.Oii9 caution yet is needful to be told. 
To guide your choice ; this wife must not be old 
There goes a saying, and *twas shrewdly said, 
Old fish at table, but young flesh in bed. 
My soul abhors the tasteless, dry embrace 
Of a stale virgin with a winter face : 
In that cold season Love hot treats his guest 
With bean-straw, and tough forage at the besL 
No crafty widows shall approach my bed ; 
Those are too wise for badielors to wed ; 
As subtle clerks, by many schools are made. 
Twice-married dames are mistresses of the trade, 
But young and tender virgins, ruled with ease. 
We form Uke wai, and mould them as we please. 

* Conceive me, sirs, nor take my sense amiss ; 
*Tis what concerns my soul's eternal bliss : 
Since if I found no pleasure in my spouse, 

As flesh is flrail, and who (God help me) knowa? 
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Then should I five in lewd adultery, 
And sink downright to Satan when I die. 
Or were I cursed with an onfraitful bed, 
The righteous end were lost for which I wed ; 
To raise up seed to bless the powers above, 
And not for pleasure only, or for love. 
Think n<»t I dote ; 'tis time to take a wife. 
When vigorous blood forbids a chaster life : 
Those that are bless'd with store of grace divine. 
May live like saints, by Heaven's consent and mine 

* And sinee I speak of wedlock, let me say, 
(As thank my stars, in modest truth I may,) 
My limbs are active, still I'm sound at heart, 
And a new vigour springs in every part. 
Think not my virtue lost, though time has shed 
These reverend honours on my hoary head ; 
Thus trees are crown'd with blossoms white as snow 
The vital sap then rising from below : 
Old as I am, my lusty limbs appear 
like winter greens, that flourish all the year. 
Now, sirs, you know to what I stand inclined, 
Let every friend with freedom speak his mind.' 

He said ; the rest in different parts divide ; 
The knotty point was urged on either side : 
Marriage, the theme on which they all declaun'd,- 
Some praised with wit, and some with reason blamed 
Till what with proofs, objections, and replies, 
Each wondrous positive, and wondrous wise, 
There fell between his brothers a debate ; 
Placebo this was call'd, and Justin that. 

First to the knight Placebo thus begun 
(Mild were his looks, and pleasing was his tone :) 
*Such prudence, sir, in all your words appears, 
As plainly proves, experience dwells with years ! 
Yet you pursue sage Solomon's advice, 
To work by counsel when affairs are nice : 
But, with the wise man's leave, I must protest, 
80 may my soul arrive at ease and rest, 
As still. I held your own advice the best. 
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* Sir, I hare lived a eoartier all my days, 
And studied men, their nuumers, and their waja; 
And liave observed this useful maxim atill. 
To let my betten always have their will. 
Nay, if my lord affirm that black was white, 
My word was this : * Your honour's in the right. 
The assuming wit, who deems himself so wise, 
As his mistaken patron to ad vim, , 
Let him not dare to vent his dangerous thought: 
A noble fool was never in a fiiult. 
This, sir, efiects not you, whose eyery word 
Is weighed with judgment, and befits a lord : 
Your will is mine; and is (I will maintain) 
Pleasing to God, and should be so to man ! 
At least your courage all the world must praiae, 
Who dare to wed in your declining days. 
Indnlgethe vigour of your mounting blood. 
And let gray folks be indolently good, 
Who, past all pleasure, damn the joys of sense 
With reverend dulness, and grave impotence.* 

Justin, who silent sat, and heard the num, 
Thus, with a jMosophic frown, began; 

' A heathen author of the first degree 
(Who though not ftith, had sense as well as we^ 
Bids us be oeruin our concerns to trust 
To those of generous principles, and just 
The venture's greater, I'll presume to say. 
To give your person, than your goods away: 
And therefore, sir, as you regard your rest, 
First learn your lady's quaUties at least : 
Whether she's chaste or rampant, proud or eivili 
Meek as a saint, or haughty as the devil ; 
Whether an easy, fond familiar fool. 
Or such a wit as no man e'er can rule. 
'Tis true, perfection none must hope to find 
In all this world, mueh less in womankind ; 
But, if her virtues prove the larger share. 
Bless the kind Fates, and think your fortune rare. 
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Ah, gentle sir, take warning of a friend, 
Who juiows too well the state you thas commend ; 
And, spite of all his praises, must declare. 
All he can find is bondage, cost, and care. 
Heaven knows, I shed full many a private tear, 
And sigh in silence, lest the world should hear ! 
While all my friends applaud my blissful life, 
And swear no mortal's happier in a wife ; 
Demure and chaste as any vestal nun. 
The meekest creature that beholds the sun ! 
But, by the immortal powers, I feel the pain, 
And he that smarts has reason to complain. 
Do what you list, forme; you' must be sage, 
And cautious sure; for wisdom is in age ; 
But at these years, to venture on the fair ! 
By him who made the ocean, earth, and air. 
To please i wife, when her occasions call. 
Would busy the most vigorous of us all. 
And trust me, sir, the chastest you can choose 
Will ask observance, and exact her dues. 
If what I speak my noble lord offend. 
My tedious sermon here is at an end.* 

* 'Tis well, 'tis wondrous well,' the knight replies, 
Most worthy kinsman ; 'faith you're mighty wise ! 

We, sirs, are fi>ols ; and must resign the cause 
To heathenish authors, proverbs, and old saws.' 
He spoke with scorn, and turn'd another way :— 
What does my friend, my dear Placebo, say ?' 

* I say,' quoth he, * by Heaven the man's to Uame, 
To slander wives, and wedlock's holy name. 

At this the council rose, without delay ; 
Each, m his own opinion, went his way ; 
With full consent, that, all disputes appeased. 
The knight should marry, when and where he pleased. 

Who now bat January exults with joy : 
The charms of wedlock all his soul employ. 
Each nymph by turns his wavering mind possess'd, 
And reign'd the shortlived tyrant of his breast \ 
11 
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While fancy pictared ereiy Kvely part, 

And each bright image wander'd o'er hia henL 

Thus, in some public foram fiz*d on high, 

A mirror shows the figures moving by ; 

Still one by one, in swifl succession, pass 

The gliding shadows o*er the polish'd glass. 

This lady's charms the nicest coald not blame, 

But vile suspicions had aspersed her fame: 

That was with sense, bat not with viitae bleas'd; - 

And one had grace, that wanted all the rest. 

Thus doubting long what nymph he should obey. 

He fix'd at last upon the youthful May. 

Her faults he knew not. Love is always blmd, 

But every charm revolved within his mind : 

Her tender age, her form divinely fair, 

Her easy motion, her attracthre air. 

Her sweet behaviour, her enchanting face, 

Her moving softne89 and miyestic grace. 

Much in his prudence did our knight rejoice^ 
And thought no mortal could dispute his choice ; 
Once more in haste he summon'd eveiy friend, 
Android them all, their pains were at an end. 
* Heaven that (said he) inspired me first to wed, 
Provides a consort worthy of my bed : 
Let none oppose the election, since on this 
Depends my quiet, and my future bliss. 

* A dame there is, the darling of ray eyes. 
Young, beauteous, artless, innocent, and wise ; 
Chaste, though not rich; and, though not nobly bom 
Of honest parents, and may serve my turn. 
Her will I wed, if gracious Heaven so please. 
To pass my age in sanctity and ease : 
And thank the powers, J may possess alone 
The lovely prize, and share my bliss with none ! 
If you, my friends, this virgin can procure, 
My joys are full, my happiness is sure. 
* (hie only doubt remains : full ofl Fve heard, 
Bv casuists grave, and deep divines averr'^ 
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Hiat ^tis too much for human raee to know 
The bliss of heaven above, and earth below : 
Now should the nuptial pleasures prove so great, 
To match the blessiogs of the future state, 
Those endless joys were ilJ^exchangedfor these. 
Then clear this doubt, and set my mind at ease.* 

This Justin heard, nor could his spleen control, 
Touch'd to the quick, and tickled at the soul. 
' Sir knight,' he cried, * if this be all you dread. 
Heaven put it past your doubt, whene'er you wed 
And to my fervent prayers so far consent. 
That, ere the rites are o'er you may repent ! 
Good Heaven, no doubt, the nuptial state approves, 
Since it chastises still what best it loves. 
Then be not, sir, abandon'd to despair; 
Seek, and perhaps you'll find among the fair. 
One that may do your business to a hair : 
Not e'en in wish, your happiness delay, 
But prove the scourge to lash you on your way . 
Then to the skies your mounting soul shall go, 
Swifl as an arrow soaring from the bow ! 
Provided still, you moderate your joy. 
Nor in your pleasures all your might employ. 
Let reason's rule your strong desires abate. 
Nor please too lavishly your gentle mate. 
Old wives there are, of judgment most acute, 
Who solve these questions beyond all dispute ; 
Consult with those, and be of better cheer ; 
Marry, do penance, and dismiss your fear.' 

So said, they rose, nor more the work delay'd; 
The match was offered, the proposals made. 
The parents, you may think, would soon comply ; 
The old have interest ever in their eye. 
Nor was it hard to move the lady's mind ; 
When fortune favours, still the fair are kind. 

I pass each previous settlement and deed, 
Too long for me to write, or you to read ; 
Nor will with quaint impertinence display 
The pomp, the pageantry, fbe pi'dud array. 
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The time approach*d, to church the parties went. 

At once with carnal and devoat intent : 

Forth came the priest, and bade the obedient wifb, 

Like Sarah or Rebecca lead her life ; 

Then pray*d the powers the fruitful bed to blew, 

And made all sure enough with holiness. 

And now the palace gates are openM wide, 
The guests appear in order, side by side, 
And placed in state the bridegroom and the bride. 
The breathing flute's soil notes are heard around, 
And the shrill trumpets mix their silver sound ; 
The vaulted roofs with echoing music ring, 
These touch the vocal stops, and those the treiD> 

bling string. 
Not thus Amphion tuned the waibling lyre, 
Nor Joab the sounding clarion could inspire, 
Nor fierce Theodamus, whose sprightly strain 
Could swell the soul to rage, and fire the maitU 
train. 

Bacchus himself, the nuptial feast to grace, 
(So poets sing) was present on the place : 
And lovely Venus, goddess of delight. 
Shook high her flaming torch in open sight. 
And danced around, and smiled on every knight t 
Pleased her best servant would his courage try, 
No less in wedlock, than in liberty. 
Full many an age old Hymen had not spied 
, So kind a bridegroom, or so bright a bride. 
Ye bards ! renown*d among the tuneful throng 
For gentle lays, and joyous nuptial song. 
Think not your softest numbers can display 
The matchless glories of the blissful day : 
The joys are such as far transcend your rage, 
When tender youth has wedded stooping age. 

The beauteous dame sat smiling at the board, 
And darted amorous glances at her lord. 
Not Esther's self, whose charms the Hebrews 8in|^. 
E*er1ook*d so lovely on her Persian king. 
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Bright as the rising sun in smnmer's day, 

And fresh and blooming as the month of May . 

The joyful knight survey'd her by his side; 

Nor envied Paris with the Spartan bride ; 

Still as his mind revolved with vast delight 

The entrancing raptures of the approaching night, 

Restless he sate, invoking every power 

To speed his bliss, and haste the happy hour. 

Meantime the yigorous dancers beat the ground, 

And songs were sung, and flowing bowls went round ; 

With odorous spices they perfumed the place, 

And mirth and pleasure shone in every face. 

Damian alone of all the menial train, 
Sad in the midst of triumphs, sighM for pain ; 
Damian alone, the knight's obsequious 'squire, 
Consumed at heart, and fed a secret fire. i 

His lovely mistress all his soul possessed ; 
He look'd, he languished, and could take no rest 
His task performed, he sadly went his way, 
Fell on his bed, and loathed the light of day. 
There let him lie, till his relenting dame 
Weep in her turn, and waste in equal flame. 

The wearied sun, as learned poets write, 
Forsook the horizon, and roU'd down the light ; 
While glittering stars his absent beams supply, 
And night's dark mantle overspread the sky. 
llien ros^ the guests : and, as the time required, 
Each paid his thanks, and decently retired. 

The foe once gone, our knight prepared to undre9% 
So keen he was, and eager to possess : 
But first thought fit the assistance to receive, 
Which grave physicians scruple not to give: 
Satyrion near, with hot eringos stood, 
Ca ntharide s, to fire the lazy blood, 
wEoseuse old bards describe in luscious rhjrmes, 
And critics Ieam*d explain to modem times. 
By this the sheets were spread, the bride undress'd, 
The room was sprinkled, and the bed was bless'd. 
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What next ensued beseems not me to say ; 
'Tis sung, he laboured till the dawning day, 
Then briskly sproiigihnil'BfednMthiieait so liglii, 
' As all were nothing he had done by night ; 
And sipp'd his cordial as he sat upright. 
He kissM his balmy spouse with wanton play, 
And feebly sung a lusty roundelay : 
Then on the couch his weary limbs he cast : 
For every labour must hare rest at last. 

But anxious cares the pensive 'squire oppress'd, 
Sleep fled his eyes, and peace forsook his breast * 
The raging flames that in his bosom dwell, 
He wanted art to hide, and means to tell; 
Yet hoping time the occasion might betray, 
Composed a sonnet to the lovely May ; 
"' Which, writ and folded with the nicest art, 
He wrapped in silk, and laid upon his heart. 

When now the fourth revolving day was mo, 
^*Twas June, and Cancer had received the sun,) 
Forth from her chamber came the beauteous bride 
The good old knight moved slowly by her side. 
High mass was sung; they feasted in the hall ; 
The servants round stood ready at their call. 
The *squire alone was absent from the board. 
And much his sickness grieved his worthy lord. 
Who pray*d his spouse, attended with her train, 
To visit Damian, and divert his pain. 
The obliging dames obeyM with one consent \ 
They left the hall, and to his lodging went. 
The female tribe surround him as he lay. 
And close beside him sate the gentle May : 
Where, as she tried his pulse, he softly drew 
A heaving sigh, and cast a mournful view ! 
Then gave his bill, and bribed the powers divme 
With secret vows, to fhvour his design. 

Who studies now but discontented May ? 
On her soft couch uneasily she lay ; 
The lumpish husband snored away the night. 
Till coughs awaked him near the morning light. 
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What then he did» FU not presume to tell, 
Nor if she thought herself in heaven or hell ; 
Honest and dull in nuptial bed they lay, 
TUl the bell toird» and all arose to pray. 

Were it by forceful destiny decreed, 
Or did from chance, or nature's power proceed ; 
Or that some star, with aspect kind to love, 
Shed its selectest influence from above ; 
Whatever was the cause, the tender dame 
Felt the first motions of an infant flame ; 
Received the impressions of the love-sick 'squire, 
And wasted in the soft infectious fire. 

Ye fair, draw near, let May's example move 
Your gentle minds to pity those who love ! 
Had some fierce tyrant, in her stead been found. 
The poor adorer sure had hang'd or drown'd : 
But she, your sex's mirror, free from pride, 
Was much too meek to prove a homicide. 

But to my tale : Some sages have defined, 
Pleasure the sovereign bliss of human-kind : 
Our knight (who studied much, we may suppose. 
Derived his high philosophy from those ! 
FoK, like a prince, he bore the vast expense 
Of lavish pomp, and proud magnificence : 
His house was stately, his retinue gay ; 
Large was his train, and gorgeous his array. 
His spacious garden, made to yield to none. 
Was compass'd round with walls of solid stone ; 
Priapus could not half describe the grace 
^Though god of gardens) of this charming place 
A place to tire the rambling wits of France 
In long descriptions, and exceed romance ; 
Enough to shame the gentlest bard that sings 
Of painted meadows, and of purling springs. 

Full in the centre of the flowery ground, 
A crystal fountain spread its streams around 
The fruitful banks with venlant laurels crown'd ; 
About this spring (if ancient fame say true) 
The dapper elves their moon-light sports pursue : 
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Their pigmy king, and little fairy qseen. 
In circling dances gambolM on the green, 
While tuneful sprites a merry concert made, 
And airy music warMed through the shade. 

Hither the noble knight would oft repair 
(His scene of pleasure, and peculiar care.) 
For this he held it dear, and always bore 
The silver key that lock'd the gaiden door. 
To this sweet place, in sammer's sultry heat, 
He used from noise and bosiness to retreat ; 
And here in dalliance apend the life-long day 
Sclus cum tola, with his sprightly May : 
For whate'er work was undischarged a-bed, 
The duteous knight in this fair garden vpeA, 

Bat ah ! what mortal liToa of bliss secnre ? 
How short a space our worldly joys endure ! 
O Fortune, fkir, like all thy treacherous kind, 
But faithless still, and wavering as the wind ! 
O painted monster, fonn'd mankind to cheat 
With pleasing poison, and with soft deceit ! 
This rich, this amorous, venerable knight, 
Amidst his ease, his solace, and delight. 
Struck blind by thee, resigns his days to griefs 
And calls on death, the wretch's last relief 

The rage of jealousy then seized his mind, 
For much he fear'd the faith of womankind. 
His wife, not suffered from his side to stray, 
Was captive kept ; hewatch'd her night and day 
Abridged her pleasures, kiM confined her sway. 
Full oft in tears did hapless May complain, 
And sigh'd full oft ; but sigh'd and wept in vara: 
She lookM on Damian with a lover's eye ; 
For, oh ! 'twas fix'd, she must possess or die ! 
Nor less impatience vez'd her amorous 'squire, 
Wild with delay, and burning with desire. 
Wacch'd as she was, yet could he not refrain 
Bt secret writing to disclose his pain : 
The dame by sighs reveal'd her kind intent. 
Till both were conscious what each other I 
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Ah ! gentle knight, what coikid thy ejres sfail, 
Thoagh they could see as fkr as ships can sail ? 
'Tis better, sure, when blind, decttf'd to be. 
Than be deluded when a man can see ! 

Argus himself, so caatioas and so wise. 
Was over-watch'd, for all his hundred eyes : 
So many an honest husband may, 'tis known. 
Who, wisely, never thinks the case his own. 

The dame at last, by diligence and care, 
Procured the key her knight was wont to bear : 
She took the wards in wax before the fire. 
And gave the impression to the trusty *sqaire. 
By means of this, some wonder shall appear, 
Which, in due place and season, you may bean 

Well sung sweet Ovid, in the days of yore^ 
What slight is that which love will not ezplofe? 
And Pyramus and Hiisbe plainly show 
The feats true lovers, when they list, can do : 
Though watch'd and captive, yet in spite of all, 
lliey found the art of kissing through a wall. 

But now no longer from our tale to stray : 
It happ'd, that once upon a summer's day. 
Our reverend knight was urged to amoroa8_plfe7 • 
He raised his spouse ere matin bell was rui^, 
And thus his morning canticle he sui^; 

* Awake, my love, disclose thy radiant eyes : 
A-rise, my wife, my beauteous lady, rise ! 
Hear how the doves with pensive notes complain, 
And in soit murmurs tell the trees their pain ; 
The winter 's past ; the clouds and tempests fly ; 
The sun adorns the fields, and brightens iJl tht 

sky. 
Fair without spot, whose every charming part 
My bosom wounds, and captivates my heart; 
Come, and in mutual pleasures let 's engage, 
Joy of my life, and comf6rt of my age.' 

This heard, to Bamian straight a sign she made^ 
To haste before ; the '^"tlo 'squire obey'd : 
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Secret and undoicriied, he took bis way, 
And ambash'd close behind an arbour lay. 

It was not long ere January came, 
And hand in hand with him his lovely dame ; 
Blind as he was, not doubting all was sure, 
He tumM the key, and made the gate secure. 

* Here let us walk,* he said, ' observed fay none 
Conscious of pleasures to the world unknown; 
So may my soul have joy, as thou, my wife, 
Art fiir the dearest solace of my life ; 
And rather would 1 choose, by Heaven above, 
To die this instant, than to lose thy love. 
Reflect what truth was in my passion shown, 
When unendow'd I took thee for my own, 
And sought no treasure but thy heart alone. 
Old as I am, and now deprived of sight, 
Whilst thou art faithful to thy own true knight, 
Nor age nor blindness rob me of delight. 
Each other loss with patience I can bear: 
The loss of thee is what I only fear. 

' Consider then, my lady, and my wife. 
The solid comforts of a virtuous Ibfe. 
As, first, the love of Christ himself you gain ; 
Next, your own honour undefiled maintain ; 
And lastly, that which sure your mind must move, 
My whole estate shall gratify your love : 
Afake your own terms, and ere to-morrow's sun 
Displays his light, by Heaven, it shall be done. 
I seal the contract with a holy kiss. 
And will perform, by this — my dear, and this — 
Have comfort, spouse, nor think thy lord unkind ; 
*Tis love, not jealousy, that fires my mind. 
For when thy charms my sober thoughts engage. 
And join'd to them my own unequal age. 
From thy dear side I have no power to part, 
Such secret transports warm my melting heart. 
For who, that once possessed those heavenly charms, 
Could live one moment absent from thy arms ?' 
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He ceas'd, aad Maj with modeit graee repEed, 
(Weak was her Toice, w while she spoke she cried,} 

Heaven knows/ with that a tender si^ she diew, 

I have a soul to save as well as yoo ; 
And, what no less you to my chajige commend. 
My dearest hoaooiv will to death defend. 
To you in holy clMicb I gave iny hand. 
And joined my heart in wed}ock*s sacred hand : 
f et, after this, if 700 distrust iny care. 
Then hear, my lord, aad witness what I swear: 

' First may the yawning earth her bosom rend, 
And let me hence to hell aliw descend ; 
Or die the death 1 diead no less than hell^ 
Sew'd in a sack, and plnng 'd into a well. 
Ere I my ftme by one lewd act disgrace. 
Or once renoujiee the honour of my race: 
For know, sir knight, of gentle blood I came; 
I loath a whofe, and startle at the name. 
But jealous men on their own crimes lefleet, 
And learn from hence their ladies to snspeet ; 
Else why these needless cautions, sir, tome? 
These doiibts and feais of female constancy ? 
This chime still rings in eveiy lady*s ear. 
The only strain a wife must hope to hear/ 

Thus while she spoke a sidelong glance she cut. 
Where Damian, kneeling, worshipp'd as she pass'd 
She saw him ^rnteh the motions of her eye, 
And singled out a pear-tree phiated nigh : 
'Twas charged with fruit that made a goodly show» 
And hung with dangling pears was every bough. 
Thither the obsequious *squire addressed his pace» 
And, climbing, in the summit took his place; 
The knight and lady walk'd beneath in view. 
Where let us leave them, and our tale pursue. 

*Twa8 n'>w the season when the glorious sun 
His heavenly progress through the Twins had mn { 
And Jove, exalted, his mild influence yieldb. 
To glad the glebe, and paint the flowery fielda. 
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Clear was thfi day, and Phttbua, riaiag bright. 
Had streak'd the axure finMament with light : 
He pierced the glitteriDg ckmda with goldea stieaini 
And waimM the womb of earth witlT genial boaraa 

It BO befell, in that fitir monung*tide, 
The fairies sported on the garden-side, 
A.nd in the inidst their monarch and hie bride. 
So feat]y tripp'd the light-foot ladies round. 
The knights so nimUy o'er the greensward bonnd, 
That scarce they bent the flowers, or toach*d th» 

ground. 
The dances ended, all the faiiy train 
For pinks and daisies seaxch'd the flowery pfadn ; 
While; on a bank recUned of rising green, 
Tlius, with a firown, the king bespoke his queen : 

* *Tis too apparent, argue what you can. 
The treaefaexy you women use to man : 

A thousand authors have this trath made out, 
And sad eipeiience leaves no room for doubt. 

* Heaven test thy spirit, noble Solomon, 
A wiser monaaeh never saw the sun ; 

AU wealth, all honours, the supreme degree 

Of earthly bliss, was well bestow'd on diee ! 

For sagely hast thou said: ''Of all mankind. 

One only just and righteous hope to find : 

But shottkist thou search the spaeioos worU around,* 

Yet one good woman is not to be found." 

'Thus says the king who knew your wicked 
ness: 
The son of Siraeh testifies no less. 
So msy aome wildfire on your bodies fall, 
Or some devouring plague consume you all ; 
As well you view the lecher in the tree, 
And well this honourable knight you see : 
But since he's blind and old (a hcdpless case,) 
His squire shall cuckold him before your face. 

' Now, by my own dread majesty I swear, 
iknd by this awful sceptre which I bear, 
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i^o impious wretch shall 'scape nnponishM k»g| 

That in my presence offers such a wrong. 

I will thb instant undeceive the knight. 

And in the very act restore his sight ; 

And set the strumpet here in open view, 

A warning to these kdies, and to you, 

And all the faithless sex, for ever to be true.' 

' And will you so,' rejdied the queen, 'indeed ? 
Now, by mother's soul, it is decreed. 
She shall not want an answer at her need. 
For her, and for her daughters, Til engage, 
4nd all the sex in each succeeding age ! 
Art shall be theirs, to varnish an offence. 
And fortify their crime with confidence. 
Nay, were they taken in a strict embrace. 
Seen with both eyes, and pinion'd on the place ; 
All they shall need ia to protest and swear. 
Breathe a soft sigh, and drop a tender tear ; 
Till their wise husbands, gull'd by arts like these. 
Grow gentle, tractable, and tame as geese. 

* What though this slanderous Jew, this Solomon 
Call'd women fools, and knew full many a one ; 
The wiser wits of later times declare. 

How constant, chaste, and virtuous, women are. 
Witness the martyrs, who resigned their breath. 
Serene in torments, unconcem'd in death. 
And witness next what Roman authors tell, 
How Arria, Portia, and Lucretia fell. 

* But, since the sacred leaves to all are free. 
And men interpret texts, why should not we ? 
By this no more was ipeant, than to have shown, 
l^at sovereign goodness dwells in him alone 
Who only is, and is but only One. 

But grant the worst ; shall women then be w^gh'd 
By every word that Solomon has said ? 
What though this king (as ancient story boasts) 
Built a/air temple to the Lord of Hosts ; 
He ceased at last his Maker to adore. 
And did as much for idol-gods, or more. 
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Bewin what Isvish praises yov confer 
On a rank tocher and idolater ; 
Whose reign, indulgent God, sajra holy writ^ 
Did but for David^s righteous sake peimit; 
David, the monarch after HeavenV own mind. 
Who loved our sex, and honow'd all our kind. 

' Well, rm a woman, and as such most speak ; 
Silence would swell ne, and my heart would break 
Know then, I scorn your dull authorities, 
Your idle wits, and all their learned lies. 
By Heaven, those authors are our sex's foes. 
Whom, in our right, I must and win oppose.* 

*' Nay,* quoth the king, * dear madam, be not wroth 
I yield it up; but since I gave my onth, 
Tliat this much4Biuped knight again should see, 
It must be done— I am a king,' said he, 
' And one, whose faith has ever saered been.* 
' And 80 has mine,* said she,—* I am a queen ; 
Her answer she shall have, I undertake ; 
And thus an end of all dispute I make. 
Try when you list; and you shall find, my lord. 
It is not in our sex to brntk our word.* 

We leave them here in this heroic strain. 
And to the knight our story turns again ; 
Who in the garden, with his lovely May, 
Sung merrier than die cuckow or the jay : 
This was his song ; *Ob, kind and constant be. 
Constant and kind Fll ever prove to thee.* 

Thus singing as he went, at last he drew 
By easy steps, to where the pear-tree grew : 
Tlie longing dame look'd up, and spied her love 
Full fidriy perch*d among the boughs above. 
She 8topp*d and sighing : * Oh, good gods !* she crie<^ 
What pangs, what sadden shoots, distend my side ! 
O for that tempting fruit, so fresh, so green : 
Help, for the love of heaven*s immortal queen ! 
Help, dearest lord, and save at once the life 
Of thy pcor infant, and thy longing wife!* 
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Sore ligh'd the knight to hear his lady*g crj, 
But could not climb, and had no servant nigh : 
Old as he was, and void of eye-sight too, ^ 

What could, alas ! a helpless husband do ? 
And must I languish then,' she said, ' and die, 
Yet view the lovely fruit before my eye ? 
At least, kind sir, for charity^s sweet sake. 
Vouchsafe the trunk between your arms to take, 
Then from your back I might ascend the tree ; 
Do you but stoop, and leave the rest to me.* 

* With all my soul,' he thus replied again : 

' I'd spend my dearest blood to ease thy pain.* 
With that, his back against the trunk he bent, 
She seized a twig, and up the tree she went. 

Now prove your patience, gentle ladies all ! 
Nor let on me your heavy anger fall : 
'Tis truth I tell, though not in phrase refined ; 
Though blunt my tale, yet honest is my mind. 
What feaU the lady in the tree might do, 
I pass, as gambols n^ver known to you ; 
But sure it was a merrier fit, she swore. 
Than in lier life she ever felt before. 

In that nice moment, lo ! the wondering knight 
Look'd out, and stood restored to sudden sight. 
Straight on the tree his eager eyes he bent. 
As one whose thoughts were on his spouse intent ; 
But when he saw his bosom-wife so dress'd, 
His rage was such as cannot be express'd : 
Not frantic mothers, when their infants die, 
With louder clamours rend the vaulted sky : 
He cried, he roar'd, he storm*d, he tore his hair : 
* Death ! hell ! and furies ! what dost thou do there? 

* What ails my lord?* the trembling dame replied 
I thought your patience had been better tried . 

Is this your love, ungrateful and unkind. 
This my reward for having cured the blind? 
Why was I taught to make my husband set, 
By struggling with a man upon a tree 7 
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IMd I for this the power of magic prove ? 
Unhappy wife, whose crime was too much love V 

^ this be straggling, by his holy light, 
*Ti8 struggling with a vengeance,* quoth the knighl 

* So Heaven preserve the sight it has restored, 
As with these eyes I plainly saw thee whored; 
Whored by my slave — ^perfidious wretch ! may hell 
As surely seize thee, as I saw too well !* 

* Guard me, good angels V cried the gentle May. 

* Pray Heaven, this magic work the proper way ! 
Alas, my love ! His certain, could you see. 
You ne'er had used these killing words to me : 
So help me, Fates, as 'tis no perfect sight. 

But some faint glimmering of a doubtful light.* 

'What I have said,' quoth he, * I must maintain. 
For by the immortal powers it seem'd too plain.' — 
' By all those powers, some frenzy seized your mind, 
Bephed the dame : ' are these tlie thanks I find ? 
Wretch that I am, that e'er I was so kind,' 
She said : a rising sigh express'd her woe. 
The ready tears apace began to flow. 
And, as they fell, she wiped from either eye. 
The drops ; (for women, when they list, can cry.) 

The knight was touch'd, and in his looks appear'd 
Signs of remorse, while thiis his spouse he cheer'd. 

* Madam, 'tis pass'd, and my short anger o'er; 
Come down, and vex your tender heart no more : 
Excuse me, dear, if aught amiss was said, 

For, on my soul, amends shall soon be made : 
I^t my repentance your forgiveness draw. 
By Heaven, I swore but what I thought I saw.' 

* Ah, my loved lord ! 'twas much unkind,' she cried 
*0n bore suspicion thus to treat your bride. 

But, till your sight 's establish'd, for a while. 
Imperfect objects may your sense beguile. 
Thus when from sleep we first our eyes display, 
The bolls are wounded with the piercing ray. 
And dusky vapours rise, and intercept the day. 
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So, just recovering from the shadei of night. 
Your swimming eyes are drank with sudden light, 
Strange phantoms dance around, and skim before 
your sight : x 

Then, sir, be cautious, nor too rashly deem. 
Heaven knows how seldom things are what they seem! 
Consult your reason, and you soon shall find 
Twas you were jealous, not your wife unkind: 
Jove ne'er spoke oracle more true than this. 
None judge so wrong as those who think amiss.' 

With that she leaped into her lord's embrace, 
With well-dissembled virtue in her face. 
He hugg*d her close, and kiss'd her o'er and o'er, 
Disturbed with doubts and jealousies no more : 
Both, pleased and bless'd, renew'd their mutual vowi, 
A fraitful wife, and a believing spouse. 

Thus ends our tale ; whose moral next to make, 
Let all wise husbands hence example take : 
And pray, to crown the pleasure of their livM, 
To be so well deluded by their wives. 



THE WIFE OF BATH. 
HER PROLOGUE. 

FROM OHAUGBft. 

Behold the woes of matrimonial life. 

And hear with reverence an experience wife. 

To dear-bought wisdom give the credit due. 

And think for once a woman tells you true. 

In all these trials I have borne a part, 

I was myself the scourge that caused the smart; 

For, since fifleen, in triumph have I led 

Five captive husbands from the church to bed. 

Christ saw a wedding once, the Scripture says, 
And saw but one, 'tis thought, in all his days : 
12 
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Wlience some inferi whose conscience is too nice. 
No pious Christian ought to marry twice. 

But let them read, and solve me, if they can, 
The words address'd to the Samaritan : 
Five times in lawful wedlock she was join*d ; 
And sure the certain stint was ne'er defined. 

* Increase and multiply/ was Heaven's oomman4 
And that's a text I clearly understand. 
This too, ' Let men their sires and mothen le&Te, 
And to their dearer wives for ever cleave.' 
More wives than one by Solomon were tried, 
Or else the wisest of mankind 's belied. 
Fve had myself full many a merry fit, 
And trust in heaven, I may have many yet ; 
For when my transitory spouse, unkind, 
Shall die, and leave his woful wife behind, 
rU take the next good Christian I can find. 

Pbul, knowing one could never serve our tun 
Declared 'twas better far to wed than bum. 
There's danger in assemUing fire and tow ; 
I grant them that, and what it means you know. 
The same apostle too has elsewhere own'd. 
No precept for virginily he found: 
Tis but a counsel — and we women still 
Take which we like, the counsel, or our will 

I envy not their bliss, it* he or she 
Think fit to live in perfect chastity. 
Pure let them be, and free from taint of vice ; 
I, for a few slight spots, am not so nice. 
Heaven calls us different ways, on these b38towB 
One proper gift, another grants to tho^e : 
Not every man's obliged to sell his store. 
And give up all his substance to the poor ; 
Such as are perfect may, I can't deny; 
But, by your leaves, divines, so am not I. 

Full many a saint, since first the world began 
Lived an unspotted maid, in spite of man : 
Let such (a God's name) with fine wlieui be ftfi. 
And let us honest wives cat barley bread. 
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for me, Til keep the pott aatigiiM fay Heaven, 
And use the copioiu talent it has given : 
Let my frood spouse pay tribute, do me right, 
And keep an equal reckoning every night. 
His proper body is not his, but mine ; 
For so said Paul, and Paul's a sound divine. 

Know then, of those iGve husbands I have had, 
Three were just tolerable, two were bad : 
The three were old, but rich and fond beside, 
And toil*d most piteously to please their bride: 
But since their wealth (the best they had) was miofl^ 
The rest, without much loss, I could resign. 
Sure to be loved, I took no pains to please. 
Yet had more pleasure far than they had ease. 

Presents flowed in apace: with showers of gold, 
They made their court, like Jupiter of old. 
If I but smiled, a sudden youth they found. 
And a new palsy seized them when I frown'd. 

Ye sovereign wives ! give ear and understand, 
Thus shall ye speak, and exercise command, 
f For never was it given to mortal man, 
' To lie so boldly as we women can ; 
^'orswear the fact, though seen with both bis eyes. 
And call your maids to wimess how he lies. 

* Hark, old sir Paul !' 'twas thus I used to say, 
'Whence is our neighbour's wife so rich and gay ?■ 
Treated, caress'd where'er she's pleased to roam—* 
I 'sit in tatters, and immured at home. 
Why to her house dost thou so oft repsir ? 
Art thou so amorous? and is she so fiur? 
If I but see a cousin or a friend, 
Lord ! how you swell, and rage like any fiend ! 
But you reel home, a drunken beastly bear. 
Then preach till midnight in your easy chair; 
Cry, wives are false, and every woman evil, 
And give up all that's female to the devil. 

'If poor (you say) she drains her husband's purse 
If rich, she keeps her priest, or something worw ; 
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If Iii^y bora, intoleraUj tuiii, 
Vapoare and pride by tanm posMM ber bnm, 
Novir gailj mad, now aoarly splenetic ; 
IVeakisb when well, and fratfol when she's tidt 
If fair, then chaste she cannot long abide, 
By pressing youth attack'd on every side ; 
If fool, her wealth the histy Iotct lures. 
Or else ber wit some fool-gallant procures. 
Or else she dances with becoming grace. 
Or shape excuses the defects of face. 

[There swims no goose so gray, but, soon or la^Cj 
She finds some honest gander for her mate. J 

'Horses (thou say'st) and asses men may tiy. 
And ring suspected Teasels ere they buy : 
But wives, a random choice, untried they take. 
They dream in cooxtship, but in wedlock wake : 
Then, nor till then, the veil's removed away. 
And all the woman glares in open day. 

* You tell me, to preserve your wife's good grace 
Your eyes must always languish on my face. 
Your tongue with constant flatteries feed my ear. 
And tag each sentence with, My life ! My dear ! 

If by strange chance, a modest blush be raised. 

Be sure my fine complexion must be praised. 

My garments always must be new and gay. 

And feasts still kept upon my wedding-day. 

Then must my nurse be pleased, and favourite mai^ 

And endless treats, and endless visits paid. 

To a long train of kindred friends, allies. 

All this thou say'st, and all thou say'st are liea. 

* On Jenkin too you cast a squinting eye ; 
What ! can your 'prmtice raise your jealousy ? 
Fresh are hie ruddy cheeks, his forehead fair. 
And like the bumish'd gold his curling hair. 

But clear thy wrinkled brow, and quit thy sorrow, 
Fd scorn your 'prentice, should you die to-morrow 

* Why are thy chests all lock'd ? on what design ? 
Are not thy worldly goods and treasure mine 7 
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6ir, Tin no fool ; nor shall yoq, bj St. Joba, 
Have goods and body to youraelf alone. 
One you shall quit, in spite of both your eye*- 
I heed,not I, the bolts, the locks, the spies. 
If you had wit, you'd say, * Go vhere you wil" 
Bear spouse, I credit not the tales they tell : 
Take all the freedoms of a man-t^ ' ^e ; 
I know thee for a virtuous faitnful wife/ 

* Lord ! when you have enough, wiiat need you can 
How merrily soever others fare ? 
Though all the day I give and take delight. 
Doubt not, sufficient will be left at night. 
Tis but a just and rational desire, 
To light a taper at a neighbour's fire. 

' There's danger too, you think, in rich array. 
And none can long be modest that are gay: 
The cat^ if you but singe her tabby skin. 
The chimney keeps, and sits content witbia; 
But once grown sleek, will from her corner nm, 
Sport with her tail, and wanton io the aim ; 
She licks her fair round face, and frisks alH'oad^ 
To show her fur, and to be catterwaw'd.* 

Lo thus, my friends, I wrought to my deairrn 
These three right ancient venerable sires. 
I told them, thus you say, and thus you do. 
And told them false, but Jenkin swore 'twas true. 
I, like a dog, could bite as well as whine. 
And first complain'd, whene'er the guilt was mine. 
I tax'd them oft with wenching and amours, 
When their weak legs scarce dragg'd them out of doMS 
And swore the rambles that I took by night. 
Were all to spy what damsels they bedight. 
That colour brought me many hours of mirth ; 
For all this wit is given us from our birth. 
Heaven gave to women the peculiar graqe. 
To spin, to weep, and cully human race. 
By this nice conduct, and this prudent course, 
By murmuring, wheedling, stratagem, and force. 
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I still prevaiVd, and would be in the right, 
Or curtain-lectures made a restless night. 
If once my huaband*8 arm was o'er my side, 

* What! so familiar with your spouse?' I cried : 
I levied first a tax upon his need ; 

Then let him— 'twas a nicety indeed ! 

Let all mankind thio certain maxim hold, 

Marry who will, our sex is to be sold. 

With empty hands no tassels you can lure, 

But fulsome love for gain we can endure : 

For gold we love the impotent and old, 

And heave, and pant, and kiss, and cling, for gold 

Yet with embraces, curses oft I rnixM, 

Then kiss'd again, and chid, and lailM betwixt. 

Well, I may make my will in peace, and die, 

For not one word in man's arrears am I. 

To drop a dear dispute I was unable. 

E'en though the Pope himself had sat at laUe. 

But when my point was gain'd, then thus I spoke : 

* Billy, my dear, how sheepishly you look ! 
Approach, my spouse, and let me kiss thy cheek. 
Thou shouldst be always thus, resign'd and meek ! 
Of Job's great patience since so oft you preach. 
Well should you practice, who so well can teach. 
'Tis difficuh to do, I must allow, 

But I, my dearest, will instruct you how. 

Great is the blessing of a prudent wife. 

Who puts a period to domestic strife. 

One of us two must rule, and one obey. 

And since in man right reason bears the sway. 

Let that frail thing, weak woman, have her way. 

The wives of all my family have ruled 

Their tender husbands, and their passions cool'd. 

Fie, 'tis unmanly thus to sigh and groan : 

What ! would you have me to yourself alone ? 

Why take me, love ! take all and every part ! 

Here's your revenge I you love It at your heart. 

Would I vouchsafe to sell what nature gave. 

You little think what custom I could have. 
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fiut pee ! I'm all your own— nay hold— for shame! 
What means my dear — indeed— you are to Uame.* 

Thus with my first three lords I pass'd my life, 
A Tery woman and a very wife. 
What sums from these old spouses I could raise, 
Procured young husbands in my riper days. 
Though past my bloom, not yet decay'd was I, 
Wanton and wUd, and chattered like a pie. 
In country dances still I bore the bell, 
And sung as sweet as evening Philomel. 
To clear my quailpipe, and refresh my soul^ 
Full oft I drain'd die spicy nut-brown bowl ; 
Rich luscious wines, that youthful blood improve, 
And warm the swelling veins to feats of love: 
For *tis as sure, as cold engenders hail, 
A liquorish mouth must have a lecherous tail : 
Wine lets no lover unrewarded go, 
As all true gamesters by experience know. 
But oh, good gods ! whene'er a thought I cast 
On all the joys of youth and beauty pass'd. 
To find in pleasures I have had my part, 
Still warms me to the bottom of my heart. 
This wicked world was once my dear delight ; 
Now, all my conguests, all my charms, good night ! 
The flour consumed, the best that now I can, 
Is e'en to make my market of the bran. 

My fourth dear spouse was not exceeding true ; 
He kept, 'twas thought, a private miss or two; 
But all that score I paid—as how? you'll say, 
Not with my body in a filthy way : 
But I so dreas'd, and danced, and drank, and dined, 
And view'd a friend with eyes so very kind, 
As stung his heart, and made his marrow fry 
With burning rage, and frantic jealousy. 
His soul, I hope, enjoys eternal glory. 
For here on earth I was his purgatory. 
Oft, when his shoe the most severely wrung. 
He put on careless airs, and sate and sung. 
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How sore I galFd him, only Heaven could know 
And he that felt, and I that caused the woe. 
He died, when last from pilgrimage I came, 
With other gossips, from Jerusalem ; 
And now lies buried underneath a rood. 
Fair to be seen, and rear'd of honest wood : 
A tomb indeed, with fewer sculptures graced 
Than that Mausolus* pious widow placed, 
Or where inshrined the great Darius lay ; 
But cost on graves is merely thrown away. 
The pit fill'd up, with turf we cover'd o'er ; 
So bless the good man's soul, Til say no more. 

Now for my fifth loved lord, the last and best, 
(Kind Heaven afford him everlasting rest!) 
Full hearty was his love, and I can show 
The tokens on my ribs in black and blue; 
Yet, with a knack, my heart he could have won, 
While yet the smart was shooting in the bone. 
How quaint an appetite in women reigns ! 
Free gifts we scorn, and love what costs us paim 
-Let men avoid us, and on them we leap ; 
A glutted market makes provision cheap. 

In pure good- will I took this jovial spark. 
Of Oxford he, a most egregious clerk. 
He boarded with a widow in the town, 
A trusty gossip, one dame Alison. 
Full well the secrets of my soul she knew, 
Better than e*er our parish priest could do. 
To her I told whatever could befall : 
Had but my husband pissM against the wall, 
Or done a thing that might have cost hie life. 
She — and my niece — and one more worthy wif^ 
Had known it all : what most he would conceal, 
To these I made no scruple to reveal. 
Oft has he blush'd from ear to ear for shame, 
That e'er he told a secret to his dame. 

It so befell, in holy time of Lent, 
That oft a day I tt> this gossip went 
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(My husband, thank my stara, was out of town ;) 

From house to^house we rambled up and down, 

This clerk, myself, and my good neighbour AJse, 

To see, be seen, to tell and gather tales. 

Visits to every church we daily paid. 

And march'd in every holy masquerade, 

The stations duly and the vigils kept ; 

Not much we fasted, but scarce ever slept. 

At sermons too I shone in scarlet gay ; 

The wasting moth ne'er spoil'd my best array; 

The cause was this, I wore it every day. 

'Twas when fresh May her early blossoms yields, 

This clerk and I were walking in the fields, 

We grew so intimate, I can't tell how, 

I pawn'd my honour, and engaged my vow, 

If e'er I laid my husband in his urn. 

That he, and only he, should serve my turn. 

We straight struck hands, the bargain was agreed ; 

I still have shifts against a time of need : 

The mouse that always truste to one poor hole, 

Can never be a mouse of any soul. 

I vow'd I scarce could sleep since first I knew hinv 
And durst be sworn he had bewitch'd me to him ; 
If e'er 1 slept, I dream'd of him alone, 
And dreams foretell, as learned men have shown ; 
All this I said ; but dreams, sirs, I hkd none: 
I foUow'd but my crafty crony's lore. 
Who bid me tell this lie — and twenty more. 

Thus day by day, ayjd month by month we pass'd, 
It pleased the Loid to take my spouse at last. 
I tore my gown, I soil'd my locks with dust, 
And beat my breast as wretched widows— must. 
Before ray face my handkerchief I spread, 
To bide the flood of tears I did — not shed. 
The good man's coffin to the church was borne : 
Around, the neighbours, and my clerk too, mourn. 
But as he maich'd, good gods ! he showM a pair 
Of legs and feet, so clean, so strong, so fair ! 
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Of twenty wintera' age he seem'd to be, 
I (to say truth) was twenty more that he : 
But vigorous still, a lively buxom dame ; 
And had a wondrous gift to quench a flame. 
A conjuror once, that deeply could divine, 
Assured me. Mars in Taurus was my sign. 
As the stars order'd, such my life has been: 
Alas, alas, that ever love was sin! 
Fair Venus gave me fire and sprightly grace, 
And Mars assurance and a dauntless face. 
By virtue of this powerful constellation, 
I foUow'd always my own inclination. 

But to my tale : A month scarce passM away, 
With dance and song we kept the nuptial day ; 
All I possessed I gave to his command. 
My goods and chattels, money, house, and land • 
But oft repented, and repent it still : 
He proved a rebel to my sovereign will : 
Nay once, by Heaven, he struck me on the faee , 
Hear but the fact, and judge yourselves the case. 

Stubborn as any lioness was I, 
And knew full well to raise my voice on high; 
As true a rambler as I was before, 
And would be so, in spite of all he swore. 
He against this right sagely would advise, 
And old examples set before my eyes ; 
Tell how the Roman matrons led their life, 
Of Gracchus* mother, and Duilius' wife; 
And close the sermon, as beseem'd his wit, 
With some grave sentence out of holy writ. 
Oft would he say, * Who builds his house on tandi^ 
Pricks his blind horse across the fallow lands ; 
Or lets his wife abroad with pilgrims roam, 
Deserves a fool's-cap, and long ears at home.* 
All this availM not; for whoe'er he be 
That tells my faults, I hate him mortally : 
And so do numbers more, I boldly say. 
Men, women, clergy, regular and lay. 
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My spoose (who wu, yoa know, to learning bred) 
A certain treatiae oft at evening read, 
Where diyers authors (whom the devil confoond 
For all their lies!) were in one volume bound. 
Valerius, whole ; and of St. Jerome, part ; 
Chryaippus and Tertnllian, Ovid's Art, 
Solomon's Proverbs, Eloisa's loves ; 
And many more than sure the church approves. 
More legions were there here of wicked wives, 
Than good in all the Bible and saints' lives. 
Who drew the lion vanquish'd ? 'twas a man. 
But could we women write as schoIaiB can, 
Men should stand mark'd with far more wickedness 
Than all the sons of Adam could redress. 
Love seldom haunts the breaiit where learning lies, 
And Venus sets ere Meroury can rise. 
Those play the scholars, who can't play the men, 
And use that weapon which they have, their pen ; 
When old, and past the relish of delight. 
Then down they sit, and in their dotage write, 
That not one woman keeps her marriage vow. 
(This by the way; but to my purpose now.) 

It chanced my husband on a winter's night, 
Read in this book, aloud, with strange delight, 
How the first female (as the Scriptures show) 
Brought her own spouse and all his race to woe. 
How Samson fell ; and he whom Dejanire 
Wrapp'd in the envenom'd shirt, and set on fire. 
How cursed Eriphyle her lord betray'd. 
And the dire ambush Clytemnestra laid. 
But what most pleased him was the Cretan Dame, 
And Husband bull — oh monstrous ! fie, for shame ! 

He had by heart the whole detail of woe 
Xantippe made her good man undergo ; 
How oil she scolded in a day he knew. 
How many piss-pots on the sage she threw, 
•Who took it patiently and wiped his head ; 
, Rain follows thunder,'— that w is all he said. 
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He read, how Arius to his friend comphiii*dt 
A fatal tree was growing in his land, 
On which three wives successively luul twined 
A sliding noose, and waver'd in the wind. 

* Where grows this plant,' replied the friend, ' oh wheref 
For better fruit did never orchard bear : 

Give me some slip of this most blissful tree, 
And in my garden planted shall it be.* 

Then how two wives their lords' destruction prove, 
Through hatred one, and one through too much loves 
That for her husband miz*d a poisonous draught, 
And this for lust an amorous philtre bought: 
The nimble juice soon seized his giddy head, 
Frantic at night, and in the morning dead. 
How some with swords their sleeping lords haw 

slain. 
And some have hemmerM nails into their brain. 
And some have drenched them with a deadly potion; 
All this he read, and read with great devotion. 

Long time I heard, and swelled, and blush'd, and 
frown*d : 
But when no end to these vile tales 1 found. 
When still he read, and laugh'jl, and read again. 
And half the night was thus consumed in vain; 
Provoked to vengeance, three large leaves I tore, 
And with one buffet fell'd him on the floor. 
With that my husband in a fury rose, 
And down he seuled me with hearty blows. ^ 

I groan'd, and lay extended on my side ; 

* Oh ! thou hast slain me for my wealth,' I cried. 
Yet I forgive thee— take my last embrace — * 

He wept, kind soul ! and stoop'd to kiss my face : 
I took him such a box as tum'd him blue, 
Then sigh'd, and cried, * Adieu, my dear, adieu !* 

But after many a hearty struggle pass'd, 
I condescended to be pleased at last. 
Soon as he said, * My mistress and my wife, 
Do what you list, the term of all your life ; 
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I took to heart the merits of the cause. 
And stood content to rule by wholesome laws ; 
Received the /reins of absolute command, 
With all the goyerament of house and land. 
And empire o'er his tongue, and o'er his hand. 
As for the volume that reviled the dames, 
*Twa8 torn to fragments, and condemn'd to flames. 
Now, Heaven, on all my husbands gone, bestow 
Pleasures above for tortures felt below. 
That rest they wish'd for, grant them in the grave, 
And bloM thoM souls my conduct help'd to save I 
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ARGUMENT. 
(Edipus, king of Thebes, having by mistake slain his 
(ktherLaiuB, and married his mother Jocasta, put out 
his own eyes, and resigned the realm to his sons, Eteo< 
cles and Polynices. Being neglected by them, he makes 
his prayer to the fury Tisiphone, to sow debate be- 
twixt the brothers. They agree at last to reign singly, 
each a year by turns, and the first lot is obtained by 
Eteodes. Jupiter, in a council of the gods, declares 
his resolution of punishing the Thebans, and Argives 
lilso, by means of a marriage between Polynices and 
one of the daughters of Adrastus, king of Axgos. 
Juno opposes, but to no effect ; and Mercury is sent on 
a message to the Shades, to the ghost of Laius, who 
is to appear to Eteocles, and provoke him to break the 
agreement. Polynices in the mean time departs from 
Thebes by night, is overtaken by a storm, and arrives 
at Argos ; where lie meets with Tydeiis, who had fled 
fVom Calydon, having killed his brother. Adrastus 
entertains them, havrng received an oracle from Apollo 
that his daughter should be married to a boar and a 
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lion, which he underatands to be meant of tbe« 
strangers, by whom the hides of those beasts were worn, 
and who arrived at the time when he kept an annual 
feast in honour of that god. The rise of this solemnity 
he relates to his guests, the loves of Phcnbus and 
Psamathe, and the story of Choroebus. He inquirea, 
and is made acquainted with their descent and quali* 
ty. The sacrifice is renewed, and the book concludes 
with a hymn to Apollo. 
The translator hopes he need not apologize for his choioo 
of this piece, which was made almost in his childhood : 
but, finding the version better than he expected, ha 
gave it some correction a few years afterwards. 

STATIUS HIS THEBAIS. 
Fraternal rage the guilty Thebes alarms, 
The alternate reign destroy'd by impious anus, 
Demand our song ; a sacred fiiiy fires 
My ravish'd breast, and all the muse inspires. 
O goddess ! say, shall I deduce my rhymes 
From the dire nation in its earlv times, 
Europa's rape, Agenor*8 stem decree, 
And Cadmus searching round the spacious sea? 
How with the serpent's teeth he sowed the soil. 
And reaped an iron harvest of his toil? 
Or how from joining stones the city sprung. 
While to his harp divine Arophion sung? 
Or shall I Juno*B hate to Thebes resound. 
Whose fatal rage the unhappy monarch found? 
The sire against the son his arrows drew, 
O'er the wide fields the furious mother flew, 
And while her arms a second hope contain. 
Sprung from the rocks, and plunged into the 

But wave whate'er to Cadmus may belong, 
And fix, O Muse ! the barrier of thy song 
At (Edipus — from his disasters trace 
The long confusions of his guilty race : 
Nor yet attempt to stretch thy older wing, 
And mighty Caesar's conquering eagles sing : 
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.How twice he tamed proud Ister^s rapid flood, 
While Dacian mountaiiM streamM with baibaroai 

blood: 
Twice taught the'Rhine beneath his laws to roll, 
And Btretch'd his empire to the frozen pole : 
Or long before, with early yalour,;9trove 
In youthful arms to assert the cause of Jove. 
And thou, great heir of all thy father's fame. 
Increase of glory to the Latian name, 
O bless thy Rome with an eternal reign. 
Nor let desiring worlds entreat in vain ! 
What though the stars contract their heavenly space, 
And crowd their shining ranks to yield thee place; 
Though all the skies, ambitious of thy sway, 
Conspire to court thee from our world away ; 
Though Phoebus longs to mix his rays with thine. 
And in thy glories more serenely shine ; 
Though Jove himself no less content would be 
To part his throne, and share his heaven witli 

thee; 
Yet stay, great Caesar! and vouchsafe to reign 
0*erthe wide earth, and o'er the watery main; 
Resign to Jove his empire of the skies. 
And people heaven with Roman deities. 

The time will come, when a diviner flame 
Shall warm my breast to sing of Cesar's fame; 
Meanwhile permit, that my preluding muse 
In Theban wars a humbler theme may chuse : 
Of furious hate, surviving death, she sings, 
A fatal throne to two contending kings, 
And Mineral flames, that parting wide in air. 
Express the discord of the souls they bear : 
Of towns dispeopled, and the wandering ghosts 
Of kings unburied in the wasted coasts ; 
When Dirce's fountain blush'd with Grecian bloody 
And Thetb, near Ismenos' swelling flood, 
With dread beheld the rolling surges sweep, 
In heaps, her slaughter'd sons into the deep. 
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What bero, Clio ! wilt thou firat relate ? 
Hie rage of Tydeos, or the prophet's fate? 
Or how, with hills of slain on every side, 
Hippomedon repell'd the hostile tide ? 
Or how the youth, with every grace adoin'd. 
Untimely fell, to be for ever moum*d ? 
Then to fierce Capaneus thy verae extend. 
And sing with horror his prodigious end. 

Now wretched (Edipus, deprived of sight. 
Led a long death in everlasting night ; 
But while he dwells where not a cheerful ray 
Can pierce the darkness, and abhon the day ; 
The clear reflecting miad presents his sin 
In frightful views, and makes it day within ; 
Returning thoughts in endless circles roll. 
And thousand furies haunt his guilty soul ; 
The wretch then lifted to the unpitying skies, 
Those empty orbs from whence he tore his eyes, 
Whose wounds, yet fresh, with bloody hand he strook 
While from his breast these dreadful accents broke : 
* Ye gods ! that o*er the gloomy regions reigOt 
Where guilty spirits feel eternal pain ; 
Thou, sable Styx ! 'whose livid streams are roU'd 
Through dreary coasts, which I, though blind, behokl 
Tisiphone, that oft hast heard my prayer, 
Assiot, if CEdipus deserve thy care ! 
If you received me from Jocasta's womb. 
And nursed the hope of mischiefs yet to come : 
If, leaving Polybus, I took my way 
To Cyrrha's temple, on that fatal day. 
When by the son the trembling father died. 
Where the three roads the Phocian fields divide : 
If I the Sphinx's riddles durst explain. 
Taught by thyself to win the promised reign ; 
If wretched 1, by baleful Furies led. 
With monstrous mixture stain'd my mother's bed. 
For hell and thee begot an' impious brood. 
And with full lust those horrid joys renew'd} 
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Then self-condemn'd to shades of endless night 
Forced from these orbs the bleeding balls of sight; 
O hear, and aid the vengeance I require. 
If worthy thee, and what thou might' st inspire ; 
My sons their old unhappy sire despise, 
Spoil'd of his kingdom, and deprived of eyes ; 
Guidoless I wander, unregarded mourn. 
While these exalt their sceptres o'er my urn ; 
These sons, ye gods ! who, with flagitious pride, 
Insult my darkness, and my groans deride. 
An thou a father, nnregarding Jove ! 
And sleeps thy thunder in the realms above 1 
Thou Fury, then, some lasting curse entail, 
Which o'er then- children's children shall prevail : 
Place on their heads that crown distain'd with gore, 
Which these dire hands from my slain father tore ; 
Go, and a parent's heavy aurses bear ; 
Break all the bonds of nature, and prepare 
Their kindred souls to mutual hate and war. 
Oive them to dare, what I might wish to see, 
Blind as I am, some glorious villany ! 
Soon shalt thou find, if thou but arm their hands, 
Their ready guilt preventing thy commands : 
Couldst thou some great, proportion'd mischief 

frame. 
They'd prove the father from whose loins they came.' 

The Fury heard, while on Cocytus' brink 
Her snakes, untied, sulphureous waters drink ; 
But at the summons roll'd her eyes around, 
And snatch'd the starting serpents from the ground. 
Not half so swiftly shoots along the air. 
The gliding lightning, or descending star, 
Through crowds of airy shades she wing'd her flight, 
And dark dominions of the silent night ; 
Swift as she pass'd the flitting ghosts withdrew 
And the pale spectres trembled at her view : 
To the iron gates of Taenarus she flies. 
There spreads her dusky pinions to the skies. 
13 
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The day beheld, and, sickening at the sight, 
Veil'd her fair glories in the shades of night. 
Affrighted Atlas, on the distant shore. 
Trembled, and shook the heavens and gods hs 

bore. 
Now from beneath Malea's airy height 
Aloft she sprung, and steer'd to Thebes her flightif 
With eager speed the well-known joarney took, 
Nor here regrets the hell she late forsook. 
A hundred snakes her gloomy visage shade, 
A hundred serpents guard her horrid head ; 
In her sunk eye-balls dreadful meteors glow ; 
Such rays from Phcebe's bloody circles flow, 
When labouring with strong charms, she shoots 

from high, 
A fiery gleam, and reddens all the sky. 
Blood stain'd her cheeks, and from her mouth there 

came 
Blue streaming poisons, and a length of flame. 
From every blast of her contagious breath, 
Famine and drought proceed, and plagues and death. 
A robe obscene was o'er her shoulders thrown, 
A dress by Fates and Furies worn alone. 
She toss'd her meagre arms : her better hand 
In waving circles whirl' d a funeral brand : 
A serpent from her left was seen to rear 
His flammg crest, and lash the yielding air. 

But when the Fury took her stand on high, 
Where vast Cithaeron's top salutes the sky 
A hiss from all the snaky tire went round ; 
The dreadful signal all the rocks rebound. 
And through the Achaian cities send the sound. 
CEte, with high Parnassus, heard the voice ; 
Eurotus' banks remurmur'd to the noise ; 
Again Leucothoe shook at these alarms, 
And press' d Palaemon closer in her arms. 
Headlong from thence the glowing Fury springs 
And o'er the Theban palace spreads her wings, 
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Once more innides the goilty dome, and shrondi 
Its bright pavilions in a veil of clouds. 
Straight with the rage of all their race possess'd, 
Stung to the soul, the brothers start ftom rest. 
And all iheir furies wake within their breast 
Thojr tortured minds repining envy tears, 
And hate engendered by suspicious fean ; 
And sacred thirst of sway ; and all the ties 
Of nature broke; and royal perjuries; 
And impotent desire to reign alone, 
That scorns the dull reversion of a throne ; 
Each would the sweets of sovereign rule deTour, 
While discord waits upon divided power. 

As stubborn steers by brawny plowmen broke. 
And joinM reluctant to the galling yoke. 
Alike disdain with servile necks to bear. 
The unwonted weight, or drag the crooked share^ 
But rend the reins, and bound a different way, 
And all the furrows in confusion lay; 
Such was the discord of the royal pair, 
Whom fury drove precipitate to war. 
In vain the chiefs contrived a specious way, 
To govern Thebes by their alternate sway : 
Unjust decree ! while this enjoys the state, 
That mourns in exile his unequal fate. 
And the short monarch of a hasty year 
Foresees with anguish his returning heir 
Thus did the league their impious arms restnia. 
But scarce subsisted to the second reign. 

Yet then no proud aspiring piles were raised. 
No fretted roof with polishM metals blazed ; 
No laboured columns in long order placed, 
No Grecian stone the pompous arches grac'd ; 
No nightly bands in glittering armour wait 
Before the sleepless tyrant's guarded gate ; 
No chai^ers then were wrought in bumishM gold, 
Nor silver vases took the forming mould ; 
Nor gems on bowls embossed were seen to shmo 
Blaze on the brims, and sparkle in the wine.— 
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Say, wretched nvals! what provokes your ragel 
Say, to what end your impious arms engage? 
Not all bright Phoebus views in early morn, 
Or when his evening beams the west adorn, 
When the south glows with his meridian ray, 
And the cold north receives a fainter day ; 
For crimes like these, not all those realms suffice^ 
Were all those realms the guilty victor's prize ! 

But Fortune now (the lots of empire thrown) 
Decrees to proud Eteocles the crown : 
What joys, oh tyrant ! swcU'd thy soul that day. 
When aU were slaves thou couldst around survey, 
Pleased to behold unbounded power thy own. 
And singly fill a fear'd and envied throne ! 

But the vile vulgar, ever discontent. 
Their growing fears in secret murmuips vent ; 
Still prone to change, though still the slaves of statei 
And sure the monarch whom they have, to hate : 
New lords they madly make, then tamely bear, 
And softly curse the tyrants whom they fear. 
And one of those who groan beneath the sway 
Of kings imposed, and grudgingly obey, 
(Whom envy to the great, and vulgar spite 
With scandal arm'd, the ignoble mind's delight,) 
Exclaim' d—^ O Thebes ! for thee what fates remain I 
What woes attend this inauspicious reign ! 
Must we, alas ! our doubtful necks prepare. 
Each haughty master's yoke by turns to bear, 
And still to change whom changed we still mutt 

fear? 
These now control a wretched people's fate, 
These can divide, and these reverse the state : 
E'en fortune rules no more :— O servile land. 
Where exil'd tyrants still by turns command. 
Thou sire of gods and men, imperial Jove ! 
Is this the eternal doom decreed above ? 
On thy own offspring hast thou fix'd this falei 
From the first birth of our unhappy slate; 
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When banish'd Cadmua, wandering o*er the main, 
For lost Europa searchM the world in vain, 
And, fated in Bceotian fields to found 
A rising empire on a foreign ground. 
First raised our walls on that ill-omen'd plain, 
Where earth-bom brothers were by brothers slain 1 
What lofty looks the unrivall'd monarch bears I 
How all the tyrant in his face appears ! 
What sudden fury clouds his scornful brow I 
Gods I how his eyes with threatening ardour glow I 
Can this imperious lord forget to reign, 
Qnit all his state, descend, and serve again 1 
Vet who, before, more popularly bow'd 1 
Who more propitious to the suppliant crowd 7 
Patient of right, familiar in the throne 7 
What wonder then 7 he was not then alone. 
O wretched we, a wild submissive train. 
Fortune's tame fools, and slaves in every reign ! 

* As when two winds with rival force contend, 
This way and that, the wavering sails they bend, 
While freezing Boreas and black Eurus blow, 
Now here, now there, the reeling vessel throw : 
Thus on each side, alas ! our tottering state 
Feels all the fury of resistless fate ; 
And doubtful still, and still distracted stands. 
While that prince threatens, and while this cotn- 
mands/ 

And now the almighty father of the god 
Convenes a council in the bless'd abodes : 
Far in the bright recesses of the skies, 
High o'er the rolling heavens, a mansion lies, 
Whence, far below, the gods at once survey 
The realms of rising and declining day, 
And all the extended space of earth, and air, and sea. 
Full in the midst, and on a starry throne. 
The majesty of heaven superior shone : 
Serene he look'd, and gave an awful nod. 
And all the trembling spheres confess' d the god. 
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At Jove*8 assent, the deities arousd 
In solemn state the consistory crown'd. 
Next a long order of inferior powers 
Ascend from hills, and plains, and shady bowers | 
Those from whose urns the rolling rivers flow ; 
And those that give the wandering winds to blow; 
Here all their rage, and e'en their murmurs ceaae^ 
And sacred silence reigns, and universal peace. 
A shining synod of majestic gods 
Gilds with new lustre the divine abodes ; 
Heaven seems improved with a superior ray, 
And the bright arch reflects a double day. 
The monarch then his solemn silence broke, 
The still creation listened while he spoke ; 
Each sacred accent bears eternal wei^t, 
And each irrevocable word is fiite. 

* How long shall man the wrath of heavra defy 
And force unwilling vengeance from the sky I 
Oh race confederate into crimes, that prove 
Triumphant o'er the eluded rage of Jove ! 
This wearied arm can scarce the bolt sustain, 
And unregarded thunder rolls in vain ; 
The o'erlabour'd Cyclop from his task retires | 
The .£olian forge exhausted of its fires. 
For this I suffered Phoebus' steeds to stray, 
And the mad ruler to misguide the day, 
When the wide earth to heaps of ashes turn'd 
And heaven itself the wandering chariot bum'd. 
For this, my brother of the watery reign, 
Released the impetuous sluices of the main : 
But flames consumed, and billows raged in vain. 
Two races now, allied to Jove, offend : 
To punish these, see Jove himscdf descend. 
The Theban kings their line from Cadmus trao6^ 
From godlike Perseus those of Argive race. 
Unhappy Cadmus' fate who does not know. 
And the long series of succeeding wo 7 
How oft the Furies, from the deeps of night, 
Arose and mix'd with men in mortal fight : 
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The exulting mother, stain'd with filial blood 
The savage hunter, and the haunted wood 1 
The direful banquet why should I proclaim, 
And crimes that gneve the trembling gods to 

name? 
Ere I recount the sins of these profane, 
The sun would sink into the western main, 
And rising gild the radiant east again. 
Have we not seen (the blood of Laius shed) 
The murdering son ascend his parent's bed, 
Through violated nature force his way, 
And stam the sacred womb where once he lay 7 
Yet now in darkness and despair he groans, 
And for the crimes of guilty fate atones ; 
His sons with scorn their eyeless father view, 
Insult his wounds, and make them bleed anew. 
Thy curse, oh (Edipus, just Heaven alarms, 
And sets the avenging Thunderer in arms 
I from the root thy guilty race will tear, 
And give the nations to the waste of war. 
Adrastus soon, with gods averse, shall join 
In dire alliance with the Theban line : 
Hence strife shall rise, and mortal war succeed; 
The guilty realms of Tantalus shall bleed : 
PizM is their doom ; this all-remembering breast 
Yet harbours vengeance for the tyrant's feast.* 

He said^ and thus the queen of heaven returned, 
(With sudden grief her labouring bosom burnM ;) 
' Must I, whose cares Phoroneus' towers defend, 
Must I, oh Jove, in bloody wars contend 1 
Thou know' St those regions my protection claim, 
Glorious m arms, in riches, and in fame : 
Though there the fair Egyptian heifer fed, 
And there deluded Argus slept, and bled ; 
Though there the brazen tower was stormM of old,. 
When Jove descended in almighty gold. 
Yet I can pardon those obscurer rapes, 
Those bashAil crimes disguised in borrow' i shapes i 
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But Tbebes, whose, shining^ in celegdal chamH, 

Thoa earnest triumphant to a mortal's arms, 

When all my glories o*er her limbs were spread. 

And blazing lightnings danced around her bed ; 

Cursed Thebes the vengeance it desenres may proro 

Ah, why should Argos feel the rage of Jove ? 

Yet, since thou wilt thy sister queen control, 

Since still the lust of discord 6res thy son]. 

Go, raze my Samoa, let Mycene fall. 

And level with the dust the Spartan wall ; 

No more let mortals Juno*s power invoke, 

Her fanes no more with eastern incense smoke, 

Nor victims sink beneath the sacred stroke : 

But to your Isis all my rights transfer. 

Let altars blaze, and temples smoke for her ; 

For her, through Egypt's fruitful dime renown'd, 

Let weeping Nilus hear the timbrel sound. 

But if thou must reform the stubborn times, 

Avenging on the sons the father*s crimes, 

And from the long records of distant age, 

Derive incitements to renew thy rage ; 

Say, from what period then has Jove design*d 

To date his vengeance ; to what bounds confined ? 

Begin from thence, where first Alpheus hides 

His wandering stream, and through the briny tides 

UnmixM to his Sicilian river glides. • 

Thy own Arcadians there the thunder claim. 

Whose impious rites disgrace thy mighty name ; 

Who raise thy temples where the chariot stood 

Of fierce OBiiomttus defil'd with blood ; 

Where once his steeds their savage banquet found. 

And human bones yet whiten all the ground. 

Say, can those honours please ? and canst thou love 

Presumptuous Crete, that boasts the tomb of Jeve ' 

And shall not Tantalus's kingdom share 

Thy wife and sister's tutelary care? 

Reverse, O Jove, thy too severe decree. 

Nor doom to war a race derived from thee : 
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On impious realms and barbarous kings impose 
Thy plagues, and curse them ivith such sons as those. 

Thus, in reproach and prayer, the queen expressed 
The rage and grief contending in her breast ; 
Unmoved remain'd the ruler of the sky, 
And from his throne return'd this stern reply : 

*'Twas thus I deem'd thy haughty soul would 
bear 
The dire, though just, revenge which I prepare 
Against a nation thy peculiar care. 
No less Dione might for Thebes contend, 
Nor Bacchus less his native town defend ; 
Yet these in silence see the fates fulfil 
Their work, and reverence our superitt will. 
For, by the black infernal Styx I swJn*, 
(That dreadful oath which binds the Thunderer,) 
'Tis fix'd ; the irrevocable doom of Jove; 
No force can bend me, no persuasion move. 
Haste then, Cyllenius, through the liquid air ; 
Go mount the winds, and to the shades repair ; 
Bid hell's black monarch my commands obey, 
And give up Laius to the realms of day: 
Whose ghost yet shivering on Cocytus' sand, 
Expects its passage to the farther strand ; 
Let the pale aiie revisit Thebes, and bear 
These pleasing orders to the tyrant's ear; 
That, from his exil'd brother, swell'd with pride 
Of foreign forces, and his Argive bride. 
Almighty Jove commands him to detain 
The promised empire, and alternate reign ; 
Be this the cause of more than mortal hate: 
The rest succeeding times shall ripen into fate.' 

The god obey», and to his feet applies 
Those golden wings that cut the yielding skies ; 
His ample bat his beamy locks o'erspread. 
And veil'd the starry glories of his head. 
He seized the wand that causes sleep to fly, 
Or in soft slumbers seals the wakeful eye ; 
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That drives the dead to dark Tartarian coasts, 
Or Dack to life compels the wandering ghosts. 
Thus, through the parting clouds, the son of May , 
Wings on the whistling winds his rapid way ; 
Now smoothly steers through air his equal flight, 
Now springs aloft, and towers the ethereal height 
Then wheeling, down the steep of heaven he flies, 
And draws a radiant circle o'er the skies. 

Meantime the hanish'd Polynices roves 
(His Thebes abandon' d) through the Aonian grovea, 
Wliile future realms his wandering thoughts d<»> 

light, 
His daily vision, and his dream by night ; 
Forbidden "Bbebes appears before his eye, 
From whence he sees his absent brother fly 
With transport views the airy rule hia own, 
And swells on an imaginary throne. 
Fain would he cast a tedious age away, 
And live out all in one triumphant day : 
He chides the lazy progress of the sun, 
And bids the year with swifter motion run. 
With anxious hopes bis craving mind is toss'd, 
And all his joys in length of wishes lost. 

The hero then resolves his course to bend 
Where ancient Danaus' fruitful fields extend, 
And famed Mycene's lofty towers ascend, 
(Where late the sun did Atreus' crimes detest. 
And disappear'd in horror of the feast.) 
And now, by chance, by fate, or furies led. 
From Bacchus' consecrated caves he fled, 
Where the shrill cries of frantic matrons sound. 
And Pentheus' blood enrich'd the rising ground. 
Then sees Cithaeron towering o'er the plain, 
And thence declining gently to the main. 
Next to the bounds of Nisus' realm repairs. 
Where treacherous Scylla cut the purple hairs : 
The hanging cliffs of Scyron's rock explores, 
And hears the murmurs of the diflcrent shores. 
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Passes the strait that parts the foaming seas, 
And stately Corinth's pleasing site surveys. 

*Twas now the time when Phoebus yields to night, 
And rising Cynthia sheds her silver light : 
Wide o'er the world in solemn pomp she drew 
Her airy chariot, hung with pearly dew ; 
All birds and beasts lie hush'd : Sleep steals away 
The wild desires of men, and toils of day, 
And brings, descending through the silent air 
A sweet forgetfulness of human care. 
Yet no red clouds, with golden borders gay, 
Promise the skies the bright return of day ; 
No faint reflections of the distant light [night ; 
Streak with long gleams the scattering shades of 
From the damp earth impervious vapours rise, 
Increase the darkness, and involve the skies. 
At once the rushing winds with roaring sound 
Burst from the ^olian caves, and rend the ground. 
With equal rage their airy quarrel try, 
And win by turns the kingdom of the sky : 
But with a thicker night black Auster shrouds 
The heavens, and drives on heaps the rolling clouds, 
From whose dark womb a rattling tempest pours^ 
Which the cold North congeals to haily showers. 
From pole to pole the thunder roars aloud, 
And broken lightnings flash from every cloud. 
Now smokes with showers the misty mountain- 
ground. 
And floated fields lie undistinguish'd round, 
The Inachian streams with headlong fury run, 
And Erasinus rolls a deluge on : 
The foaming Lema swells above its bounds. 
And spreads its ancient poisons o'er the grounds : 
Where late was dust, now rapid torrents play. 
Rush through the mounds, and bear the dams away: 
Old limbs of trees from crackling forests torn, 
Are whirl'd in air, and on the winds are borne ; 
The storm the dark Lycasan groves display* d, 
And first to light exposed the«sacred shade. 
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The intrepid Theban hears the bursting sky, 
Sees yawning rocks in massy f)iagraent8 fly, 
And views astonished fVom the hills afar, 
The floods descending, and the watery war. 
That, driven by storms, and pouring o'er the plain, 
Swept herds, and hinds, and ho'Qses to the main. 
Through the brown horrors of the night he fled, 
Nor knows, amazed, what doubtful path to tread ; 
His brother's image to his mind appears, 
Inflames his heart with rage, and wings his feet witl 
fears. 

So fares a sailor on the stormy main. 
When clouds conceal Bb'otes' golden wain ; 
When not a star its friendly lustre keeps. 
Nor trembling Cynthia glimmers on the deeps ; 
He dreads the rocks, and shoals, and seas, and skies. 
While thunder roars, and lightning round him flies. 

Thus strove the chief, on every side distressed. 
Thus still his courage with his toils increased; 
With his broad shield opposed, he forced his way 
Through thickest woods, and roused the beasts of prey 
Till he beheld, where from Larissa's height 
The shelving walls reflect a glancing light: 
Thither with haste the Theban hero flies ; 
On this side Lema's poisonous water lies. 
On that Prosymna's grove and temple rise : 
Hfe pass'd the gates, which then unguarded lay, 
And to the regal palace bent his way ; 
On the cold marble, spent with toil, he lies, 
And waits till pleasing slumbers seal his eyes. 

Adrastus here his happy people sways, 
Bless'd with calm peace in his declining days. 
By both his parents of descent divine. 
Great Jove and Phoebus graced his noble line : 
Heaven had not crovvn'd his wishes with a son, 
But two fair daughters heir d his state and throne 
To him Apollo (wondrous to relate ! 
But who can pierce into the depths of Fate7> 
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Had Bung~* Expect thy sons on Argos shore, 
A yellow lion, and a bristly boar.* 
This, long revolved in bis paternal breast, 
Sate heavy on his heart, and broke his rest; 
This, great Amphiams, lay bid from thee, 
Though skiird in fate, and dark futurity. 
The father's care and prophet's art were vain : 
For thus did the predicting god ordain. 

Lo, hapless Tydeus, whose ill-fated hand 
Had slain his brother, leaves his native land, 
And, seized with horror, in the shades of night. 
Through the thick deserts headlong urged his flight, 
N^ow by the fury of the tempest driven. 
He seeks a shelter from the inclement heaven, 
Till, led by fate, the Theban's steps he treads, 
And to fair Argos' open court succeeds. 

When thus the chiefs from different lands reaon. 
To Adrastus' realms, and hospitable court ; 
The king surveys his guests with curious eyes, ■' 

And views their arms and habit with surprise. 
A lion's yellow skin the Theban wears, 
Horrid his mane, and rough with curling hairs ; 
Such once employ'd Alcides' youthful toils. 
Ere yet adorn'd with Nemea's dreadful spoils. 
A boar's stiff hide, of Calydonian breed, 
Gi^Dides' manly shoulders overspread : 
Oblique his tusks, erect his bristles stood : 
Alive, the pride and terror of the wood. 

Struck with the sight, and fix'd in deep amaze 
The king the accomplished oracle surveys i 
Reveres Apollo's vocal caves, and owns 
The guiding godhead, and his future sons. 
O'er all his bosom secret transports reign, 
And a glad horror shoots through every vein. 
To heaven he lifts his hands, erect his sight, 
And thns invokes the silent queen of night : 

Goddess of shades, beneath whose gloomy reigi 
Von spangled arch glows with the starry train ; 
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You, who the cares of heaven and earth allay, 
Till nature, quick enM by the inspiring ray, 
Wakes to new vigour with the rising day : 
O thou, who freest me from my doubtful state, 
Long lost and wilder'd in the maze of fate! 
Be present still : oh goddess ! in our aid 
Proceed, and 'firm those omens thou hast made. 
We to thy name our annual rites will pay, 
And on thy altars sacrifices lay ; 
The sable flock shall fall beneath the stroke, 
And fill thy temples with a graceful smoke 
Hail, faithful Tripos ! hail, ye dark abodes 
Of awful Phcebus : I confess the gods V 

Thus, seized with sacred fear, the monarch pray'd 
Then to his inner court the guests conveyed : 
Where yet thin fumes from dying sparks arise 
And dust yet white upon each altar lies. 
The relics of a former sacrifice. 
The king once more the solemn rites requves, 
And bids renew the feasts, and wake the fires. 
His train obey, while all the courts around 
With noisy care and various tumult sound. 
Embroider'd purple clothes the golden beds; 
This slave the floor, and that the table spreads : 
A third dispels the darkness of the night ; 
And fiUs depending lamps with beams of hght; 
Here loaves in canisters are piled on high, 
And there in flames the slaughtered victims fry. 
Sublime in regal state Adrastus shone, 
Stretch'd on rich carpets on his ivory throne ; 
A lofty couch receives each princely guest ; 
Around, at awful distance, wait the rest. 

And now the king, hia royal feast to grace, 
Acestis calls, the guardian of his race. 
Who first their youth in arts of virtue train'd. 
And their ripe years in modest grace maintain*dt 
Then softly whisper'd in her faithful ear, 
And bade his daughters at the rites appear. 
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When from the eloae apartments of the nightt 
The royal nymphs approach divinely bright ; 
Such waa Diana's, such Minerva's face ; 
Nor shine their beauties with superior grace. 
But that in these a milder charm endears. 
And less of terror in their looks appears. 
As on the heroes first they cast their eyes, 
O'er their fair cheeks the glowing blushes rise. 
Their downcast looks a decent shame confessed, 
Then on their father's reverend features rest. 

The banquet done, the monarch gives the sign 
To fill the goblet high with sparkling wine. 
Which Danaus used in sacred rites of old. 
With sculpture graced, and rough with rising gold. 
Here to the clouds victorious Perseus flies. 
Medusa seems to move her languid eyes. 
And e'en in gold, turns paler as she dies. 
There from the chase Jove's towering eagle bears. 
On golden wings, the Phrygian to the stars; 
Still as he rises in the ethereal height. 
His native mountains lessen to his sight ; 
While all his sad companions upward gaze, 
FizM on the glorious scene in wild amaze; 
And the swifl hounds, affrighted as he flies, 
Run to the shade, and bark against the skies 

This golden bowl with generous juice was crown'd 
The first libation sprinkled on the ground : 
By turns on each celestial power they call. 
With Phoebus* name resounds the vaulted hal). 
The courtly train, the strangers, and the rest, 
Crown'd with chaste laurel, and with garlands 

dress'd. 
While with rich gums the fuming aKars blaze. 
Salute the god in numoroos hynms of praise. 

Then thus the king : ' Perhaps, my noble guests. 
These honcMir'd altars, and these annua] feasts 
To bright Apollo's awful name design'd, 
Unknown, with wonder may perplex your mind» 
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Great was the cause ; ou* old solemnities 
From no blind zeal or fond tradition rise ; 
But, saved from death, our Aigives yearly pay 
These grateful honours to the god of day. 

* When by a thousand darts the Python slain 
With orbs unroIlM, lay covering all the plain 
(Transfixed as o'er Castalia's streams he hnug, 
And suckM new poison with his triple tongue,) 
To Argo's realms the victor god resorts, 
And enters old Crotopus' humble courts. 
This rural prince one only daughter bless*d, 
That all the charms of blooming youth possessed *. 
Fair was her face, and spotless was her mind. 
Where filial love with virgin sweetness join*d. 
Happy ! and happy still she might have proved, 
Were she less beautiful, or less beloved ! 
Bat Phcebos loved, and on the flowery side 
Of Nemea*8 stream the yielding fair enjoy*d : 
Now, ere ten moons their orb with light adorn, 
The illustrious offspring of the god was bom; 
The nymph, her father's anger to evade, 
Retires from Aigos to the sylvan shade ; 
To woods and wilds the pleasing burthen bean, 
And trusts her infant to a shepherd's cares. 

' How mean a fate, unhappy child is ^.hine ! 
Ah, how unworthy those of race divine ! 
On flowery herbs in some green covert laid. 
His bed the ground, his canopy the shade, 
He mixes with the bleating Iambs his cries. 
While the rude swain his rural music tries, 
To call soft slumbers on his infant eyes. 
Vet e'en in those obscure abodes to live. 
Was more, alas ! than cruel fete would give ; 
For on the grassy verdure as he lay, 
And breathed ihe freshricss of the early day. 
Devouring dogj the helpless infuot tore. 
Fed on his tr«mbliiig limbs, and lapp'd the gore 
TIjo astonibh'd mother, wl.cii the rumour came, 
Forget? her father, and neglects her fame, 
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With loud oomplaiots she fills the yielding air, 
And heats her hreast, and rends her flowing hair ; 
Then wild with anguish to her sire she flies, 
Demands the sentence, and contented dies. 

* But, touch'd with sorrow for the dead too late, 
The raging god prepares to avenge her fate. 

He sends a monster, horrible and fell, 
Begot by furies in the depths of hell. 
The pest a virgin's face and bosom bears ; 
High on a crown a rising snake appears, 
Guards her black front, and hisses in her hairs; 
About the realm she walks her dreadful round, 
When night with sable wings o'erspreads the ground. 
Devours young babes before their parents' eyes, 
And feeds and thrives on public miseries. 

* But generous rage the bold Choroebus warms. 
Choroebus, famed for virtue, as for arms ; 
Some few like him, inspired with martial flame, 
Thought a short life well lost for endless fame. 
These, where two ways in equal parts divide. 
The direful monster from afar descried, 

Two bleeding babes depending at her side, 
Whose panting vitals, warm with life, she draws, 
And in their hearts imbrues her cruel claws. 
The youths surround her with extended spears ; 
But brave Choroebus in the front appears, 
Deep in her breast he plunged his shining sword, 
And hell's dire monster back to hell restored. 
The Inachians view the slain with vast surprise. 
Her twisting volumes, and her rolling eyes, 
Her spotted breast, and gaping womb imbrued 
With livid poison, and our children's blood. 
The crowd in stupid wonder fix'd appear, 
Pale e'en in joy, nor yet forget to fear. 
Some with vast beams the squalid corpse engage, 
And weary all the wild efforts of rage. 
The birds obscene, that nightly flock'd to taste. 
With hollow screeches fled the dire repast ; 
14 
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And ravenous dogs, allured by scented blood. 
And starving wolves ran howling to the wood. 

' But, fired with rage, from cleft Parnassus' brow 
Avenging Phoebus bent his deadly bow, 
And hissing flew the fcather'd fates below : 
A night of sultry clouds involved around 
The towers, the fields, and the devoted ground : 
And now a thousand lives together fled, 
Death v^'ith his scythe cut off the fatal thread. 
And a whole province in his triumph led. 
But Phoebus, askM why noxious fires appear. 
And raging Sinus blasts the sickly year, 
Demands their lives by whom his monster fell, 
And dooms a dreadful sacrifice to hell. 

* Bless'd be thy dust, and let eternal fame 
Attend thy manes, and preserve thy name, 
Undaunted hero ! who, divinely brave. 

In such a cause disdained thy life to save; 
But viewM the shrine with a superior look. 
And its upbraided godhead thus bespoke : 

* With piety, the soul's securest guard. 
And conscious virtue, still its own reward, 
Willing I come, unknowing how to fear ; 
Nor shalt thou, Phoebus, find a suppUant here. 
Thy monster's death to me was owed alone, 
And 'tis a deed too glorious to disown. 
Behold him here, for whom, so many days, 
Impervious clouds conceal'd thy sullen rays ? 
For whom, as man no longer claim'd thy care* 
Such numbers fell by pestilential air! 

But if the abandon'd race of human kind 
From gods above no more compassion find ; 
If such inclemency in heaven can dwell, 
Vet why must unoffending Argos feel 
The vengeance due to this unlucky steel ! 
On me, on me, let all thy fury lall, 
Nor err from me, since I deserve it all : 
Unless our desert cities please thy sight. 
Or fiineral flames reflect a grateful light. 
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Discharge thy shafts, this ready hosom rend, 
And to the shades a ghost triumphant send ; 
But for my country let my fate atone, 
Be mine the vengeance, as the crime my own.' 

' Merit distress'd, impartial Heaven relieves : 
Unwelcome life relenting Phoebus gives : 
For not the vengeful power that glow'd with rage, 
With such amazing virtue durst engage. 
The clouds dispersed, Apollo's wrath expired, 
And from the wondering god the unwilling youth re- 
Thence we these altars in his temple raise, [tired. 
And offer annual honours, feasts, and praise ; 
Those solemn feasts propitious Phoebus please ; 
These honours still rencw'd, his ancient wrath ap- 
pease. 

' But say, illustrious guest !' adjoin' d the king, 
'What name you bear from what high race you spring^ 
The noble Tydeus stands confess'd, and known 
Our neighbour prince, and heir of Calydon. 
Relate your fortunes, while the friendly night 
And silent hours to various talk invite.' 

The Theban bends on earth his gloomy eyes, 
Confused, and sadly thus at length replies ; 
' Before these altars how shall I proclaim 
(Oh generous prince !) my nation or my name, 
Or through what veins our ancient blood has roU'd 1 
Let the sad tale for ever rest untold! 
Yet if, propitious to a wretch unknown, 
Vou seek to share in sorrows not your own j 
Know then, from Cadmus I derive my race, 
Jocasta's son, and Thebes my native place.' 

To whom the king (who felt his generous breast 
Touch'd with concern for his unhappy guest) 
Replies :— ' Ah, why forbears the son to name 
His wretched father, known too well by fame? 
Fame, that delights around the world to stray. 
Scorns not to take our Argos in her way. 
E'en those who dwell where suns at distance roll, 
Tn northern wilds, and freeze beneath the pole ; 
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And those who tread the burning Libyan lands, 
The faithless Syrtes, and the moving sands ; 
Who view the western sea's extremest bounds, 
Or drink of Ganges in their eastern grounds ; 
All these the woes of CEdipus have known, 
Your fates, your furies, and your haunted town. 
If on the sons the parents' crimes descend, 
What prince from those his lineage can defend 1 
Be this thy comfort, that *tis thine to efface 
With virtuous acts thy ancestor's disgrace, 
And be thyself the honour of thy race. 
But see ! the stars begin to steal away. 
And shine more faintly at approaching day. 
Now pour the wine ; and in your tuneful lays 
Once more resound the great Apollo's praise.' 
Oh, father Phcebus ! whether Lycia's coast 
And snowy mountains thy bright presence boast] 
Whether to sweet Castalia thou repair, 
And bathe in silver dews thy yellow hair ; 
Or, pleased to find fair Delos float no more, 
Delight in Cynthus, and the shady shore ; 
Or choose thy seat in Ilion's proud abodes. 
The. shining structures raised by labouring gods ; 
By thee the bow and mortal shafts are borne ; 
Eternal charms thy blooming j^outh adorn : 
Skill' d in the laws of secret fate above. 
And the dark counsels of almighty Jove, 
'Tis thine the seeds of future war to know, 
The change of sceptres, and impending woe ; 
When direful meteors spread through glowing air 
Long trails of light, and shake their blazing hair. 
Thy rage the Phrygian felt, who durst aspire 
To excel the music of thy heavenly lyre ; 
Thy shafts avenged lewd Tityus' guilty flame 
The immortal victim of thy mother's fame ; 
Thy hand slew Python, and the dame who lost 
Her numerous offspring for a fatal boast. 
In Phlcgyas' doom thy just revenge appears, 
Gondemn'd to furies and eternal fears : 
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He views his food, but dreads, with lifted eye, 
The mouldering rock, that trembles from on high. 

Propitious hear our prayer, O power divme ! 
And on thy hospitable Argos shine, 
Whether the style of THtan please thee more. 
Whose purple rays the Achsmenes adore ; 
Or great Osiris, who first taught the swain 
In Pharian field to sow the golden grain ; 
Or Mithra, to whose beams the Persian bows, 
And pays, in hollow rocks, his awfijl vows ; 
Mithra, whose head the blaze of light adorns, 
Who grasps the struggling heifer's lunar horna. 



THE FABLE OF DRYOPE. 

FROM 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, 
Book 9, 

She said, and for her lost Galanthis sighs, 
When the fair consort of her son replies : 
Since you a servant's ravish'd form bemoan, 
And kindly sigh for sorrows not your own; 
Let me (if tears and grief permit) relate 
A nearer woe, a sister's stranger fate. 
No nymph of all CEkshalia could compare 
For beauteous form with Dryope the fair. 
Her tender mother's only hope and pride 
(Myself the offspring of a second bride.) 
This nymph, compress' d by him who rules the day, 
Whom Delphi and the Delian isle obey, 
Andrcemon loved ; and, bless'd in all those charms 
That pleased a god, succeeded to her arms. 
A lake there was, with shelving banks around, 
Whose verdant summit fragrant myrtles crown'd 
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These shades, unknowing of the fates, she Boug;h^ 
And to the Naiads flowery garlands Wought ; 
Her smiling babe (a pleasing charge) she press'd 
Within her arms, and nourish'd at her breast. 
Not distant far, a watery lotos grows ; 
The spring was new, and all the verdant boughs 
AdornM with blossoms, promised fruits that vie 
In glowing colours with the Tynan dye : 
Of these she cropp'd to please her infant son ; 
And I myself the same rash act had done : 
But lo ! I saw (as near her side I stood) 
The violated blossoms drop with blood. 
Upon the tree I cast a frightful look ; 
The trembling tree with sudden horror shook. 
Lotis the nymph (if rural tales be true,) 
As from Priapud' lawless lust she flew, 
Forsook her form ; and, fixing here, became 
A flowery plant, which still preserves her name. 
This change unknown, astonish'd at the sight, 
My trembling sister strove to urge her flight i 
And first the pardon of the nymphs implored, 
And those offended sylvan powers adored ; 
But when she backward would have fled, she founa 
Her stiffening feet were rooted in the ground ; 
In vain to free her fasten'd feet she strove. 
And, as she struggles, only moves above ; 
She feels the encroaching bark around her grow 
By quick degrees, and cover all below : 
Surprised at this, her trembling hand she heaves 
To rend her hair : her hand is fiU'd with leaves : 
Where late was hair, the shooting leaves are seen 
To rise, and shade her with a sudden green. 
The child Amphissus, to her bosom press' d, 
Perceived a colder and a harder brea^^t, 
And found the springs, that ne'er till then denied 
Their milky moisture, on a sudden dried. 
I saw, unhappy! what I now relate. 
And stood the helpless witness of <hy fate. 
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Embraced thy boughs, thy rising bark delay'd, 
There wish'd to grow, and mingle shade with shade. 

Behold Andraemou and the unhappy sire 
Appear, and for their Dryope inquire ; 
A springing tree for Dryope they find, 
And print warm kisses on the panting rind { 
^ Prostrate, with tears their kindred plant bedew, 
And close embrace as to the roots they grew. 
The face was all that now remain'd of thee, 
No more a woman, nor yet quite a tree ; 
Thy branches hung with humid pearls appear, 
From every leaf distils a trickling tear, 
And straight a voice, while yet a voice remains, 
Thus through the trembling boughs in sighs com- 
plains : 

' If to the wretched any faith be given, 
I swear by all the unpitying powers of heaven, 
No wilful crime this heavy vengeance bred ; 
In mutual innocence our lives we led : 
If this be false, let these new greens decay, 
Let sounding axes lop my limbs away, 
And crackling flames on all my honours prey ! 
But from my branching arms this infant bear. 
Let some kind nurse supply a mother^s care : 
And CO his mother let him oft be led. 
Sport in her shades, and in her shades be fed ; 
Teach him,4ttien first his infant voice shall frame 
Imperfect words, and lisp his mother's name, 
To hail this tree ; and say with weeping eyes, 
Within this plant my hapless parent lies : 
And when in youth he seeks the shady woods, 
Oh, let him fly the crystal lakes and floods. 
Nor touch the fatal flowers ; but, warn'd by me, 
Believe a goddess shrined in every tree. 
My sire, my sister, and my spouse, farewell 1 
If in your breast or love or pity dwell. 
Protect your plant, nor let my branches feel 
The browsing cattle, or the piercing steel. 
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F^arewell ! and since I cannot bend to join 
My lips to yours, advance at least to mine. 
My son, thy mother's parting kiss receive 
While yet thy mother has a kiss to give. 
I can no more ; the creeping rind invades 
My closing lips, and hides my head in shades 
Remove your hands ; the bark shall soon suffice 
Without their aid to seal these dying eyes.' 

She ceased at once to speak, and ceased to be 
And all the nymph was lost within the tree ; 
Yet latent life through her new branches reign'^ 
And long the plant a human heat retain'd. 



VERTUMNUS AND POMONA. 

FBOM 

OVID'S METAMORPHOSES. 
Book 4. 

Thb fair Pomona flourish'd in his reign : 
Of all the virgins of the sylvan train, 
None taught the trees a Nobler race to bear, 
Or more improved the vegetable care. 
To her the shady grove, the flowery fieW^ 
The streams and fountains, no delights could yields 
'Twas all her joy the ripening fruits to tend. 
And see the boughs with happy burthens bend. 
The hook sht bore instead of Cynthia's spear, 
To lop the growth of the luxuriant year, 
To decent form the lawless shoots to bring, 
And teach the obedient branches where to spring. 
Now the cleft rind inserted graffs receives, 
And yields an offspring more than nature gives ; 
Now sliding streams the thirsty plants renew. 
And feed their fibres with reviving dew. 
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These cares alone her virgin breast employ, 
Averse from Venus and the nuptial joy. 
Her private orchards, wall'd on every side, 
To lawless sylvans all access denied. 
How oft the satyrs and the wanton fauns, 
Who haunt the forests, or frequent the lawns, 
The god whose ensigns scares the birds of prey 
And old Silenus, youthful in decay, 
Emplo/d their wiles and unavailing care, 
To pass the fences, and surprise the fair ! 
Like these, Vertumnus own'd his faithful flame. 
Like these, rejected by the scornful dame. 
To gain her sight, a thousand forms he wears ; 
And first a reaper from the field appears, 
Sweating he walks, while loads of golden grain 
Overcharge the shoulders of the seeming swain. 
Oft o'er his ba6k a crooked scythe is laid. 
And wreaths of hay his sun-burnt temples shade 
Oft in his hardened hand a goad)|9 bears. 
Like one who late unyoked the sweating steers 
Sometimes his pruning-hook corrects the vines, 
And the loose stragglers to their ranks confines. 
Now gathering what the bounteous year allows, 
He pulls ripe apples from the bending boughs. 
A soldier now, he with his sword appears ; 
A fisher next, his trembling angle bears. 
Each shape he varies, and each art he tries. 
On her bright charms to feast his longing eyes. 

A female form at last Vertumnus wears, 
With all the marks of reverend age appetyps. 
His temples thinly spread with silver hairs : 
Propp'd on his staff, and stoopiHtg as he goes, 
A painted mitre shades his furrowed brows. 
The god, in this decrepit form array'd, 
The gardens entered, and the fruit survey'd j 
And ' Happy you !' he thus address'd the maid, 
• Whose charms as far all other nymphs out-ahine, 
As other gardens are excell'd by thine V 
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Then kiss'd the fair (his kisses warmer grow 
Than such as women on their sex bestow ;) 
Then, placed beside her on the flowery ground, 
Beheld the trees with autumn's bounty crown' d. 
An elm was near, to whose embraces led. 
The curling vine her swelling clusters spread : 
Fie view'd her twining branches with delight, 
And praised the beauty of the pleasing sight 
' Yet this tall elm, but for his vine,' he said, 
' Had stood neglected, and a barren shade ; 
And this fair vine, but that her arms surround 
Her married elm, had crept along the ground. 
Ah beauteous maid ! let this example move 
Your mind, averse from all the joys of love. 
Deign to be loved, and every heart subdue : 
What nymph could e'er attract such crowds 

you? 
Not she whose beauty urged the Centaur's arms, 
Ulysses' queen, nor Helen's fatal charms. 
E'en now, when sSent scorn is all they gain, 
A thousand court you,*though they court in vain. 
A thousand sylvans, demigods, and gods, 
That haunt our mountains, and our Alban woodsn 
But if you'll prosper, mark what I advise, 
Whom age and long experience render wise. 
And one whose tender care is far above 
All that these lovers ever felt for love ; 
(Far more than e'er can by yourself be guess'd ;) 
Fix on Vertumnus, and reject the rest. 
For his firm faith I dare engage my own ; 
Scarce to^imself, himself is better known. 
To distant lands Vertumnus never roves ; 
Like you, contented with his native groves i 
Nor at first sight, like most, admires the fair ; 
For you he lives : and you alone shall share 
His last affection, as his early care. 
Besides, he's lovely far above the rest, 
With youth immortal, and with beauty bless' d. 
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Add, t\jat he varies every shape with ease, 
And tri^ all forms that may Pomona please. 
But what should most excite a mutual flame 
Your rural cares and pleasures are the same : 
To hun your orchard's early fruit are due, 
(A pleasing offering when 'tis made by you,) 
He values these; hut yet, alas ! complains, 
That still the best and dearest gift remains. 
Not the fair fruit that on yon branches glows 
With that ripe red the autumnal sun bestows ! 
Nor tasteful herbs that in these gardens rise, 
Which the kmd soil with milky sap supplies : 
You, only you, can move the god's desire : 
Oh, crown so constant and so pure a fire! 
Let soft compassion touch your gentle mind ; 
Thmk, 'tis Vertumnus begs you to be kind: 
So may no frost, when early buds appear. 
Destroy the promise of the youthful year ; 
Nor winds, when first your florid orchard blows, 
Shake the light blossoms from their blasted boughs.' 

This when the various god had urged in vain, 
He straight assumed his native form again 
Such, and so bright an aspect now he bears 
As when through clouds the emerging sun appears 
And, thence exerting his refulgent ray, * 
Dispels the darkness, and reveals the day. 
Force he prepared, but check'd the rash design ; 
For when, appearing in a form divine, 
The nymph surveys him, and beholds the grace 
Of charming features, and a youthful face ; 
In her soft breast consenting passions nAve, 
And the warm maid confess'd a mutual love. 
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t IMITATIONS OF ENGLISH POBTS. 
Done by the Author in hU You0^ 

CHAUCER. 

WoMXK ben ft41 oS ragerie, 
Tet swinken nat sans secresia 
Thilka moral shall ye undenstondt 
Prom schoole-boy's tale of fayre Irelond : 
Which to the fennes hath him hetake^ 
To filch the gray docke fro the Iak«. 
Right then, there passen by the way 
His aunt, and eke her daughtars tway,. 
Ducke in hia trowaers hath he heat, 
Not to be spied of ladies gent. 

* But ho I our nephew,' crieth one^ 

' Ho 1' quoth another, ' cozen Johat' 
And stoppen, and lough, and caUen oat,-^ 
This silly derke full low doth lout i 
Th^y aaken that, and talken thi% 

* ho ! here is ooz, and here.is miss.' 
But as he giozeth with speeches soote, 
The ducke sore tickleth his erse roote ; 
Fore-piece iftid buttons all to-brest. 
Forth thrust a white neck, and red crnst 

* Te-he,' cried ladies ; clerke nought spalce { 
Miss stared, and gray ducke cryeth, * Quaake.' 

* O moder, moder,' quoth the daughter, 

* Be thilke same thing maids longen a'ter 7 
Bette is to i^ine on coals and chalke. 
Then trust on mon, whose yerde can talke.' 

SPENSER. 

THE ALLEY. 
In every town where Thamis rolls his tyde, 
A. narrow pass there is with booses low ; 
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Wheie, ever and anon, the stream is eyed, 
And many a boat, soft sliding to and fro. 
There oft are heard the notes of infant woe, 
The short thick sob, loud scream, and shriller squall 
How can ye, mothers, vex your children so ? 
Some play, some eat, some cack against the wall. 
And as they crouchen low, for bread and butter call 
And on the broken pavement, here and there, 
Doth many a stinking sprat and herring lie ; 
A brandy and tobacco shop is near, 
And hens, and dogs, and hogs are feeding by ; 
And here a sailor's jacket hangs to dry. 
At every door are sun-burnt matrons seen, 
Mending old nets to catch the scaly fry, 
Now singing shrill, and scolding eft between ; 
Scolds answer foul-mouth'd scolds ; bad neighboo 

hood I ween. 
The snappish cur (the passenger's annoy) 
Close at my heel with yelping treble flies ; 
The whimpering girl, and hoarser screaming boy, 
Join to the yelping treble, shrilling cries; 
The scolding quean to louder notes doth rise. 
And her full pipes those shrilling cries confound ; 
To her full pipes the grunting hog replies; 
The grunting hogs alarm the neighbours round, 
And curs, girls, boys, and scolds, in the deep base are 

drown' d. 
Hard by a sty, beneath a roof of thatch, 
Dwelt Obloquy, who in her early days 
Baskets of fish at Billingsgate did watch, 
Cod, whiting, oyster^ mackrel, sprat, or plaice ; 
There leam'd she speech from tongues that nevei 

cease. 
Slander beside her, like a magpie, chatters, 
With Envy (spitting cat,) dread foe to peace; 
Like a cursed cur, Malice before her clatters, 
And, ve:ring every wight, tears clothes and all 

tatters. 
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Her duRB were mark'd by every collier' b hand, 
Her mouth was black as bull dog's at the stall ; 
She scratch'd, bit, and spared ne lace ne band. 
And bitch and rogue her answer was to all ; 
Nay, e'en the parts of shame by name would calif 
Yea, when she passed by or lane or nook, 
Would greet the man who tum'd him to the walls 
And by his hand obscene the porter took, 
Nor ever did askance like modest virgin look. 

Such place hath Deptford, navy-building town, 
Woolwich and Wapping, smelling strong of pitch : 
Such Lambeth, envy of each band and gown ; 
And Twickenham such, which fairer scenes enrich 
Grots, statues, urns, and Jo— n's dog and bitch, 
Ne village is without, on either side, 
All up the silver Thames, or all adown : 
Ne Richmond's self, from whose tall front are eyed 
Vales, spires, meandering streams, and Windsor'^ 
towery pride. 



c 



WALLER. 

OF A LADT 8INGINO TO HBR LUTE. 

Fair charmer, cease, nor make your voice's prize, \ 
A heart resign'd, the conquest of your eyes : _^'* 
Well might, alas I that thieaten'd vessel M, 
Which winds and lightning both at once assaU. 
We were too bless'd with these exchanting lays, 
Which must be heavenly when an angel plays ; 
But killing charms your lover's death contrive, 
Lest heavenly music should be heard ahve. 
Orpheus could charm the trees : but thus a tree, 
Taught by your hand, can charm no less than he . 
A poet made the silent wood pursue, 
This vocal wood had drawn the poet too. 
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ON A FAN OF THE AUTHOR'S DESIGN. 
In which hkw painted the Story qf Cephaliu and 

ProcrUy vfiih the Motto^ * Aura veni.* 
*CoMJs, gentle airT the iEolian shepherd said, 
While Procris panted in the secret shade ; 
* Come, gentle air,' the fairer Delia cries, 
While at her feet her swain expiring lies. 
Lo, the glad gales o'er all her beauties stray, 
Br^the on her hps, and In her bosom play I 
In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor could that fatal dart more surely wound 
Both gifts destructive to the givers prove ; 
Alike both lovers fall by those they love. 
Yet guiltless too the bright destroyer lives, 
At random wounds, nor knows the wound she gives 
She views the story with attentive eyes, 
And pities Procris, while her lover dies. 

COWLEY, 

THE GARDEN. 

Fain would my muse the flowery treasure sing. 
And humble glorias of the youthful spring : 
Where opening roses breathing sweets diffuse. 
And soft carnations shower their balmy dews 
Where lilies smile in virgin robes of white, 
The thin undress of superficial light. 
And varied tulips show so dazzling gay, 
Blashing in bright diversities of day. 
Each painted floweret in the lake below 
Surveys its beauties, whence its beauties grow; 
And pale Narcissus, on the bank, m vain 
Transformed, gazes on himself again, 
Here aged trees cathedral walks compose, 
And mount the hill in venerable rows ; 
There the green infants in their beds are laid. 
The garden's hope, and its' expected shade. 
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Here orange trees with blooms and pendants shin^ 
And vernal honours to their autumn join ; 
Exceed their promise in their ripen' d store, 
Yet in the rising blossom promise more. 
There in bright drops the crystal fountains play, 
By laurels shielded from the piercmg day ; 
Where Daphne, now a tree, as once a maid. 
Still from Apollo vindicates her shade, 
Still turns her beauties from the invading beam, 
Kor seeks in vain for succour to the stream ; 
The stream at once preserves her virgin leaves, 
At once a shelter from her boughs receives, 
Where summer's beauty midst of winter stays. 
And winter's coolness spite of summer's rays. 



WEEPING. 

While Celia's tears make soirow bright. 
Proud grief sits swelling in her eyes : 

The sun, next those the fairest light, 
Thus from the ocean first did rise ; 

And thus through mists we see the sun. 

Which else we durst not gaze upon. 

Txiese silver drops, like morning dew, 
Foretell the fervour of the day : 

So from one cloud soft showers we view, 
And blasting lightnings burst away. 

The stars that fall from Celia's eye, 

Declare our doom is drawing nigh. 

The baby in that sunny sphere 

So like a Phaeton appears, 
That heaven, the threaten'd world to sparer 

Thought fit to drown him in her tears : 
Else might the ambitious nymph aspire 
To set, like him. heaven too on fire. 
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EARL OF ROCHESTER. 

ON SILENCE. 

Silence ! coeval with eternity, 
Thou wert, ere nature's self began to be ; 
'Twas one. vast nothing, all, and all slept fast in thee. 

Thine was the sway, ere heav'n was formed, or 

earth : 
Ere fruitful thought conceived creation's birth, 
r midwife word gave aid, and spoke the infant forth. 

The various elements agaipst thee join'd 
In one more various animal combined, 
And framed the clamorous race of busy human-kmd. 

The tongue moved gently first and speech was low, 
Till wrangling science taught it noise and show, 
And wicked wit arose, thy most abusive foe. 

But rebel wit deserts thee oft in vain ; 
Lost in the maze of words he turns again, 
And seeks a surer stutOb and eourts thy geotk) mgiL 

AMcted sense thou kindly dost set free, 
Oppressed with argumental tyranny. 
And routed reason finds a safe retreat in thee. 

With thee in private modest dulness lies, 
And in thy bosom lurks in thought's disguise ; 
Thou vamisher of fools, and cheat of all the wisel 

Yet thy indulgence is by both confessed ; 
Folly by thee lies slewing in the breast, 
And 'tis in thee at last that wisdom seeks for rest. 

Silence, the knave's repute, the whore's good name, 
The only honour of the wishing dame ; 
Thy very want of tongue makes thee a kind of fame. 

But couldst thou seize some tongues that now are 

free. 
How church and state should be ooliged to thee ; 
At senate, and at bar. how welcome wouldst thou be ! 
15 
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Yet speech e'en there submissively withdraws, 
Prom rights of subjects, and the poor man's caai 



Then pompous Silence reigns, and stills the noisy 
laws. 

Past services of friends, good deeds of foes. 

What favourites gain, and what the nation owes, 
Fly the forgetful world, and in thy arms repose. 

The country wit, religion of the town, 

The courtier's learning, policy of the gown, 
Are best by thee express'd ; and shine in thee alona 

The parson's cant, the lawyer's sophistry. 

Lord's quibble, critic's jest, all end in thee, 

All rest in peace at last, and sleep eternally. 



EARL OF DORSET 

ARTEMIBIA. 

TnoiraH Artemisia talks, by fits, 
Of councils, classics, fathers, wits; 

Reads Malbranche, Boyle, and Locket 
Yet in some things mothinks she fails < 
'Twere well if she would pare her naila, 

And wear a cleaner smock. 

Haughty and huge as High-Dutch biide^ 
Such nastiness, and so much pnde 

Are oddly join'd by fate : 
On her large squab you find her spread. 
Like a fat corpse upon a bed, 
' That lies and stinks in state. 

She wears no colours (sign of grace) 
On any part except her face ; 

All white and black beside : 
Dauntless her look, her gesture proud. 
Her voice theatrically loud, 

And masculine her stride. 
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So have T seen, in black and white, 
k pttiting thing, a magpie bight, 

Majtsticimy atalk j 
A stately, worthless animal, 
That plies *e tongue, and wags the tail 

All flutter, wide, and talk. • 



PHRYNE. 
Phstne had talents for nvankind, 
Open she was, and uLconflAed, 

Like some free port o? trad^j 
Merchants unloaded here their freight, 
And agents from each foreign state, 

Here first their entry made. 
Her learning and good -breeding such, 
Whether the Italian or the Dutch, 

Spaniards or French came to her ; 
To all obliging she'd appear: 
'Twas ' Si Signor,' 'twas * Yaw Mynheer,' 

*Twas * S'il vous plait. Monsieur.' 
Obscure by birtfi, renown'd by crimes, 
Still changing names, religion, climes, 

At length she turns a bride : 
In diamonds, pearls, and rich brocades, 
She shines the first of batter' d jades, 

And flutters in her pride. 
So have I known those insects fair 
(Which curious Grermans hold so rare) 

Still vary shapes and dyes ; 
Still gain new titles with new forms ; 
First grubs obscene, then wriggling worms. 

Then painted butterflies. 



DR. SWIFT. 

THE HAPPY LIFE OF A COUNTRY PARSON. 
Parson, these things in thy possessing, 
Are better than the bishop's blessing : 
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A wife that makes conserves ; a steed 
That carries double when there's need j 
October store, and best Virginia, 
Tithe pig, and mortuary guinea ; 
Gazettes sent gratis down, and fraukM, 
For which thy patron's weekly thank'tf ; 
A large Concordance, bound \otig sipcej 
Sermons to Charles the First, whvA prince; 
A Chronicle of ancient stai^ding/ 
A Chrysostom to smootir-thyfeand m; 
The Polyglott— three prfts— j^y text, 
Howbeit,— hkev^rise-'flow W my next : 
Lo, here the Septuagint,— and Paul, 
To sum the wholes—the ckise of all. 

He that has these, may pass his life, 
Drink with the 'squire, and kiss his wife; 
On Sundays preaci, and eat his fill ; 

And fast on Fridays if he will ; 

Toast ekuroh and queen, explain the news, 
Talk with cburch-wardens about pews ; 
Pray heartily for some new gift, 
Aad shake his head at Dr. Sw** 



AN ESSAY ON MAN, 

IN FOUB EPISTLES 

TO HENRY ST. JOHN, LORD BOLINOBROKE. 



THE DESIGN. 

Having proposed to write some pieces on human 
life and manners, such as (to use my lord Bacon's 
expression) ' come home to men's business and bo- 
■oms,' I thought it more satisfactory to begin with 
considering man in the abstract, his nature, and his 
state : since, to prove any moral duty, to enforce any 
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moral precept, or to examine the perfection or imper- 
fection of any creature whatsoever, it is necessary 
first to know what condition and relation it is placed 
in, and what is the proper end and purpose of its 
being. 

The science of human nature is, like all other 
■ciences, reduced to a few clear points : there are 
not masy certain truths in this world. It is there- 
fore in the anatomy of the mind as in that of the 
body ; more good will accrue to mankind by attend- 
ing to the large, open, and perceptible parts, than by 
Btadying too much such finer nerves and vessels, the 
conformations and uses of which will for ever es- 
cape our observation. The disputes are all upon 
these last ; and I will venture to say, they have less 
sharpened the wits than the hearts of men against 
each other, and have diminished the practice more 
than advanced the theory of morality. If I could 
flatter myself that this Essay has any merit, it is in 
steering betwixt the extremes of doctrines seemingly 
opposite, in passing over terms utterly unintelligible, 
and in forming a temperate, yet not inconsistent, and 
a short, yet not imperfect, system of ethics. 

This I might have done in prose ; but I chose verse 
and even rhjrme, for two reasons. Tlie one will ap- 
pear obvious ; that principles, maxims, or precepts, 
so written, both strike the reader more strongly at 
first, and^are more easily retained by him afterwards; 
the other may seem odd, but it is true : I found 1 
could egress them more shortly this way than in 
prose itself; and nothing is more certain, than that 
much of the force, as well as the grace of arguments 
or instructions, depends on their conciseness. I was 
unable to treat this part of my subject more in de- 
tail, without becoming dry and tedious; or more poeti- 
cally, without sacrificing perspicuity to ornament, 
without wandering from the precision, or breaking 
the chain of reasoning : if any man can unite all 
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these without dioiination of any of them, 1 freely 
confess he will compass a thing above my capacity. 
What is now published, is only to be considered as 
a general map of man, marking out no more than 
the greater parts, their extent, their limits, and their 
connexion, but leaving the particular to be more 
fully delineated in the charts which are to follow. 
Consequently these Epistles, in their progress, (if I 
have health and leisure to make any progress,) will 
be less dry, and more susceptible of poetical orna- 
ment. I am here only opening the fountains, and 
clearing the passage. To deduce the rivers, to fol- 
low them in their course, and to observe their effects, 
may be a task more agreeable. 



AN ESSAY ON MAN. 

ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE I. 
Of ^e Nature and State qf Man with rerpect to 

the Universe, 
Of man in the abstract. I. That we can judge only with 
regard to our own system, being ignorant of the reiations 
of systems and things, ver. 17, &c. 11. That man is not 
to be deemed imperfect, but a being suited to his place and 
ranlc in the creation, agreeable to the general order of 
things, and conformable to ends and relations to him un- 
known, ver. 35, Ac. HI. That it is partly upon his igno- 
ranee of future events, and partly upon the hope of a fu- 
ture state, that all his happiness in the present depends, 
▼er. 77, &c. IV. The pride of aiming at more icoowledge, 
and pretending to more perfection, the cause of man's 
* error and misery. The impiety of putting liimself Ui the 
place of God, and judging the fitness or unfitness, perfec* 
tion or imperfection, justice or injustice, of liis dispensa* 
tions, ver, 109, &c. V. The absurdity of conceiting him- 
self the final cause of the creation, or expecting that perfeo 
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tion in the moral world, wbich ia not in the natural, jvr, 
131, Ac VI. The unreasonableness of his complaints 
against Providence, while on the one band he demands 
the perfection of the angels, and on the other the bodily 
qualifications of the brutes ; though to possess any of the 
sensitive faculties in a higher degree, would render him 
miserable, ver. 173, &c. VIL That throughout the whole 
visible world, an universal order and gradation in the 
sensual and mental faculties is observed, which causes a 
subordination of creature to creature, and of all creatures 
to maa The gradations of sense, instinct, thought, reflec- 
tion, reason ; that reason alone countervails all the other 
faculties, ver. 207. VHI. How much farther tliis order 
and subordination of living creatures may extend above 
and below us ; were any part of which broken, not that 
part only, but the whole connected creation must be des- 
troyed, ver. 233. IX. The extravagance, madness, and 
pride of such a desire, ver. 250. X. The consequence of 
all, the absolute submission due to Providence, both as t* 
our present and future stat^ ver. 281. to the end. 

EPISTLE I. 
AwAKB, my St. John ! leave all meaner things 
To low ambition, and the pride of kings : 
Let us (since life can little more supply 
Than just to look about us, and to die) 
Expatiate free o'er all this scene of man ; 
A mighty maze ! but not without a plan ; 
A wild, where weeds and flowers promiscuous shoot 
Or garden, tempting with forbidden fruit 
Together let us beat this ample field, 
Try what the open, what the covert 3rield ; 
The latent tracts, the giddy heights explore 
Of all who blindly creep, or sightless soar ; 
Eye nature's walks, shoot folly as it flies, 
And catch the manners living as they rise : 
Laugh where we must, be candid where we can, / 
But vindicate the ways of Grod to man. ^ 

I. Say first, of God above, or man below, 
What can we reason, but from what we know : 
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Of man, what see we but his station here, 

Prom which to reason, or to which refer '? 20 

Through worlds unnnmber'd though the God b« 

'Tis ours to trace him only in our own. [known. 

He, who through v.ast immensity can pierce, 

See worlds on worlds compose one universe, 

Observe how system into system runst 

What other planets circle other suns, 

What varied being peoples every star, 

May tell why heavens has made us as we are^ 

But of this frame, the bearings and the ties, 

The strong connexions, nice dependencies, SO 

Gradations just, has thy pervading soul 

Look'd through*? or can a part contain the whole? 

Is the great chain that draws all to agree, "7 

And drawn supports, upheld by €rod, or theel 1 

^ II. Presumptuous man I the reason wouldst thou 
Why form'd so weak, so little and so blind 1 [find, 
First, if thou canst, the harder reason guess. 
Why formed no weaker, blinder, and no less 1 
Ask of thy mother earth, why oaks are made 
Taller or stronger than the weeds they shade 1 40 
Or ask of yonder argent fields above, 
^hy Jove's satellites are lops than Jove. 

Of systems possible, if 'tie confess'd. 
That wisdom infinite must form the best, 
Where all must fall or not coherent be, 
And all that rises, rise in due degree ; 
Then, in the scale ctf reasoning life, 'tis plain, 
There must be somewhere, such a rank as man : 
And all the question (wrangle e'er so long) 
Is only this, if God has placed him wrong 1 68 

Respecting man, whatever wrong we call, 
May, must be right, as relative to all. 
In human works, though labour'd on with pain, 
A thousand movements scarce one purpose gain: 
In God's one single can its end produce ; 
Vet serve to second too some other use : 
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So man who here seems principal alone, 
Perhaps acta second to some sphere unknown, 
Touches some wheel, or verges to some goal : 
'Tis but a part we see, and not a whole. 60 

When the proud steed shall knowwhyman restrains 
His fiery course, or drives him o'er the plains ; 
When the dull ox, why now he breaks the clod. 
Is now a victim, and now Egypt's god. 
Then shall man's pride and duiness comprehend 
His actions', passions', being's use and end ; 
Why doing, suilering, oheck'd, impell'd ; and why 
This hour a slave, the next a deity. 

Then say not man's imperfect, Heaven in fault : 
Say rather, man's as perfect as he ought : 70 

His knowledge measured to his state and place, 
His time a moment, and a point his space. 
If to be perfect in a certain sphere. 
What matter, soon or late, or here or there? 
The bless' d to-day is as completely so, 
As who began a thousand years ago. 

III. Heavenfrom all creatures hides the book of fate, 
All but the page prescribed, their present state; 
From brutes what men, from men what spirits know 
Or who could suffer being here below 7 60 

The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day. 
Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 
Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery food. 
And licks ihe hand just raised to shed his blood. 
Oh blindness to the future ! kindly given, 
That each may fill the circle mark'd by Heayen ; 
Who sees with equal eye, as God of all, 
A hero perish, or a sparrow fall. 
Atoms or systems into ruin hurl'd. 
And now a bubble burst, and now a world. 90 ' 

Hope humbly then ; with trembling pinions soar "^ 
Wait the great teacher, Death ; and God adore. ^^ 
What future bliss, he gives not thee to know, 
But gives that hope to be thy blessing now. 
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Hope springs eternal in the hmnaa tneast . 
Man never Ib, but always To be blees'd : 
The soul, uneasy, and confined from homei 
Kests and expatiates on a life to come. 

Lo, the poor Indian ! whose untutor'd mind 
[ Sees Giod in clouds, or hears him in ^e wind ; IOC 
[ His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way ; 
Vet simple nature to his hope has given, 
Behind the cloud-topp'd hill, an humbler heaven ; 
Some safer world in depth of woods embraced, 
Some happier island in the watery waste, 
Where slaves once more their native land behold 
No fiends torment, no Chrietiane thirst for gold. 
To be, contents his natural desire, 
He asks no angel's wing, no aeraph's fire ; 1 10 

But thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company. 

IV. Go wiser thou ! and in tiiy scale of sense, 
Weigh thy opinion against Proi^enoe ; 
Call imperfectioa what then fanciest euch 
Say, here he gives too little, there too much 
Destroy all creatures for thy sport or gust, 
Yet say, if man's unhappy, God's unjust . 
If man alone engross not Heaven's high cara, 
Alone made perfect here, immortal there : 120 

Snatch from his hand the balance and the rod, 
Re-judge his justice, be the god of God. 
In pride, in reasoning phde, our error lies ; 
All quit their sphere, and rush into the skies. 
Pride still is ain^ing at the bless'd abodes. 
Men would be angels, angels would be goda. 
Aspiring to be gods, if angels fell. 
Aspiring to be angels, men rebel : 
And who but wishes to invert die laws 
Of order, sins against the Eternal Cause 190 

v. Ask for what end the heavenly bodies shine, 
Earth for whose use 7 Pride answers, ' 'Tia for mine : 
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Per me kind natniv wakes her. genial power $ « 

Suckles each herb, and spieads oiu every flower; 
ABDuat ibr me, the grape, th« rose, renew 
The juice neotareoua, and the balmy dew. 
For me, the mine a thouaand tfeaaurea bhngs } 
For me, health guahea from a thouaand springe ; 
Seas roll to waft me, suns to light me rise ; 
My fooit-Btool earth, my can<H>y the skies.' 140 

But errs not nature from this gracious end, 
From burning suns when livid deaths descend, 
When earthquakes swallow, or when tempests sweep 
Towns to one grave, whole nations to the deep 1 
*■ No,' 'tis replied, ' the first Almighty Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;' 
The exertions few ; some change since all began ; 
And what created perfect 1— Why then man 1 
If the great end be human happiness, 
Then nature deviates; and can man do less 7 150 
As much that end a constant course requires 
Of showers and sun-shine, as of man's desires? 
As much eternal springs and cloudless slues. 
As men for ever temperate, calm, and wise. 
If plagues or earthquakes break not Heaven's design, 
Why then a Borgia, or a Catiline 1 
Who knows, but he whose hand the lightning forms, 
Who heaves old Ocean, and who wings the storms, 
Pours fierce ambition in a Ceesar's mind, 
Or turns youngAmmon loose to scourge mankind? 160 
Prom pride, from pride, our very reasoning springs % 
Account for moral as for natural things : 
Why charge we Heaven in those, in these acquit 1 
En both, to reason right, is to submit. 

Better for us, perhaps, it might appear, 
Were there all harmony, all virtue here ; 
That never air or ocean felt the wind, 
That never passion discomposed the mind. 
But all subsists by elemental strife ; 
And passions are the elements of life. 170 
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The general order nnce the whole began. 
Is kept in nature, and k kept in man. 

VI. WhatwoaJdthi8man?Nowapwaidwillhe8oar 
And, little less than angel, would be more ; 

Now looking downwards, just as grieved appears 

To want the strength of bulls, the fur of bean. 

Made for his use all creatures if he call. 

Say what their use, had he the powers of all ? 

Nature to these, without profusion, kind. 

The proper oigans, proper powers assign'd ; 180 

Each seeming want compensated ; of course, 

Here with degrees of swiftness, there of force ; 

All in exact proportion to the state ; 

Nothing to add, and nothing to abate. 

Each beast, each insect, happy in its own: 

Is Heaven unkind to man, and man alone? 

Shall he alone, whom rational we call, 

Be pleased with nothing, if not blessM with all ? 

The bliss rf man (could pride that blessing find) 
Is not to act or think beyond mankind; 190 

No powers of body or of soul to share. 
But what his nature and his state can bear. 
Why has not man a microscopic eye ? 
For this plain reason, man is not a fly. 
Say what the use, were finer optics given. 
To inspect a mite, not comprehend the heaven 7 
Or touch, if tremblingly alive all o'er, 
To smart and agonize at every pore ? 
Or quick effluvia darting through the brain, 
Die of a rose in aromatic pain ? 200 

If Nature thunder'd in his opening ears. 
And stunn'd him with the music of the spheres, 
How would he wish that Heaven had left him still 
The whispering zephyr, and the purling rill ! 
Who finds not Providence all good and wise, 
Alike in what It gives, and what denies 7 

VII. Far as creation's ample range extends. 
The scale of sensual, mental, powers ascends : 
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Mark how it mount* to man's mipenal race, 

From the green mynaib in the peopled grass : 210 

What modes of sight betwixt ea€h wide extreme, 

The mole's dim curtain, and the lynx's beam ; 

Of smell, the headlong lioness between, 

And hound aagacions on the tainted green ; 

Of hearing, from the life that fills the flood, 

To that which warbles through the Temal wood I 

The spider's touch how exquisitely fine I 

Feels at each thraad, and lives along the line; 

In the nice bee, what sense so subtly true, 

From poisonous herbs extracts the healing dew 7 2S0 

How instinct varies in the grovelling swine. 

Compared, half-reasoning elephant, with thine? 

Twixt that and reason what a nice barrier ; ^ 

For ever separate, yet for ever near ! 

Remembrance and reflection how allied ; 

What thin partitions sense from thought divide! 

And middle natures, how tliey long to join, 

Tet never pass the insuperable Une I 

Without this just gradation, could they be 

Subjected, these to those, or all to thee 1 230 

The powen of all subdued by thee alone. 

Is not thy reason all these powen in one 7 

Yin. See, through this air, this ocean,and this earth, 
All matter quick, and bursting into birth. 
Above, how high progressive life may go I 
Around, how wide ! how deep extend below ! 
Vast chain of being ! which from God began, 
Natures ethereal, human, angel, man. 
Beast, bird, fish, insect, which no eye can see. 
No glass can reach ; from infinite to thee ; 9tf 
From thee to nothing.^On superior powers 
Were we to press, inferior might on ours : 
Or in the full creation leave a void, ; 

Where, one step broken, the great scale's destroyed ^ 
From nature's chain whatever link you strike, 1 

«ehtb, or ten thousandth, breaks the chain alike. ' / 
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And, if each system in gradation roil 
Alike essential to the amazing whole, 
The least confusion but in one, not all 
That system only, but the whole must foil. 2M 
Let earth unbalanced from her orbit fly, 
Planets and suns run lawless through the sky ; 
Let ruling angels from their spheres be hurl'd, 
Being on being wreckM, and world on world ; 
Heaven's whole foundations to their centre nod, 
And nature trembles to the throne of Grod. 
All this dread order break— for whom 1 for theel 
Vile worm !— oh madness \ piide ! impiety I 

IX. What if the foot, ordain'd the dust to tread, 
Or hand, to toil, aspired to be the head 7 260 
What if the head, the eye, or ear, repined 

To serve mere engines to the ruling mind 1 
Just as absurd for any part to claun 
To be another in this general frame ; 
Just as absurd, to nioum the task or pains 
The great directing Mmd of all ordains. 

All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul ; 
That, changed through all, and yet in all the same, 
Great in the earth, as in the ethereal frame ; 27f 
Warms in the sun, refreshes in the breeze, 
Glows in the stars, and blossoms in the trees ; 
Lives through all life, extends through all extent, 
Spreads undivided, operates unspent ; 
Breathes in our soul, informs our mortal part. 
As full, as perfect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, 
As the rapt seraph that adores and burns ; 
To him no high, no low, no great, no small ; 
He fills, he bounds, connects, and equals all. 280 

X. Cease then, nor order imperfection name : ' 
Our proper bliss depends on what, we blame. 
Know thy own point : this kind, this due degree 
Of blindness, weakness. Heaven bestows on thee. 
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Submit.— In this, or any other sphere, 

Secure to be as bless' d as thou canst bear : 

Safe in the hand of one disposing Power, 

Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. 

All nature is but art, unknown to thee 

All chance, direction which thou canst not see : i^ ■ 

All discord, harmony not understood ; 

All partial evil, universal good. 

And, spite of pride, in erring reason's spite, 

One truth is clear, Whatevss is, is bight. 

ARGUMENT OP EPISTLE H. 

On the Nature and State of Man with respect to 
himself i as an Individual, 

L The buBiness of man not to pry into God, but to study 
himself. His middle nature; his powers and frailties, 
ver. 1 to 19. The limits of his capacity, ver. 19, Ac. II. 
The two principles of man, self-love and reason, both ne* 
cessary, ver. 53, Sec. Self-love the stronger, and why, ver. 
67, Ac Their end the same, ver. 81, dec HI. The pas- 
sions, and their use, ver. 93 to 130. The predominant 
passion, and its force, ver. 132 to 160. Its necessity, in 
directing men to difibrent purposes, ver. 105, Ac. Its pro* 
vidential use, in fixing our principle, and ascertaining 
our virtue, ver. 177. IV. Virtue and vice joined in our 
mixed nature ; the limits n^r, yet the things separate and 
evident : what is the office of reason, ver. 202 to 216» 
V. How odious vice in itself, and how we deceive our* 
selves into it, ver. 217. VL That, however, the ends of 
Providence and general good are answered in our passions 
and imperfections, ver. 231, dec. How usefully these are 
distributed to all orders of men, ver. 211. How useful 
they are to society, ver. 251. And to individuals, ver. 263L 
In every state, and every age of life, ver. 273, Ac 

EPISTLE IL 

I. Know then thyself, presume not Qod to scan * 
The proper study of mankind is man. 
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Placed on this isthmus of a middle state, 

A being darkly wise, and rudely great : 

With too much knowledge for the sceptic side, 

With too much weakness for the Stoic's pride. 

He hangs between ; in doubt to act, or rest ; 

In doubt to deem himself a god, or beast ; 

In doubt his mind or body to prefer ; 

fiom but to die, and reasoning but to err; * 10 

Alike in ignorance, his reason such. 

Whether he thinks too little or too much ; 

Chaos of thought and passion, all confused; 

Still by himself abused or disabused ; 

Creatdd half to rise, or half to fall ; 

Great lord qf all things, yet a prey to all ; 

Sole judge of truth, in endless error hurl'd ; 

The glory, jest, and riddle of the world ! 

Go, wondrous creamre! mount where science guides. 
Go, measure earth, weigh air, and state the tides ; 90 
Instruct the planets in what orbs to ran, 
Correct old time, and regulate the sun ; 
Go, soar with Plato to the empyreal sphere. 
To the first good, first perfect, and first fair; 
Or tread the mazy round his followers trod» 
And quitting sense call imitating God ; 
As Eastern priests in giddy circles run. 
And turn their heads to imitate the sun. 
Go, teach Eternal Wisdom how to rule- 
Then drop into thyself, and be a fool ! 90 

Superior beings, when of late they saw 
A mortal man unfold all nature's law. 
Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape. 
And showM a Newton as we show an ape. 

Could he, whose rules the rapid comet bmd. 
Describe or fix one movement of his mind ? 
Who saw its fires here rise, and there descend, 
Explain his own beginning or his end ? 
Alas, what wonder ! Man's superior part 
Uncheck'd may rise, and climb irom art to art; 40 
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But when his own great work is but began, 
What reason weaves, by passion is undone, 

Trace science then, with modesty thy guide; 
First strip off all her equipage of pride : 
Deduct what is but vanity or dress. 
Or learning's luxury, or idleness : 
Or tricks to show the stretch of human brain, 
Mere curious pleasure, or ingenious pain : 
Expunge the whole, or lop the excrescent parts 
Of all our vices have created arts : 50 

Then see how little the remaining sum, 
Which served the past, and must the times to come ! 

II. Two principles in human nature reign ; 
Self-love to urge, and reason to restrain : 
Nor this a good, nor that a bad we call, 
Each works its end, to move or govern all : 
And to their proper operation still, 
Ascribe all good, to their improper, ill. 

Self-love, the spring of motion, acts the soul 
Reason's comparing balance rules the whole. 60 
Man, but for that, no action could attend, 
And, but for this, were active to no end : 
Fix'd like a plant on his peculiar spot, ) 
To draw nutrition, propagate, and rot ; I 
Or, meteor-like, flame lawless through the void. 
Destroying others, by himself destroyed. 

Most strength the moving principle requires ; 
Active its task, it prompts, impels, inspires. 
Sedate and quiet the comparing lies, 
Form'd but to check, deliberate, and advise. 7D 
Self-love still stronger, as its object's nigh ; 
Reason's at distance, and in prospect lie : 
That sees immediate good by present sense ; 
Reason, the fiiture and the consequence. 
Thicker than arguments temptations throng, 
At best more watchful this, but that more strong. 
The action of the stronger to suspend. 
Reason still use, to reason still attend. 
16 
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Attention habit and expeiMnce gains; 

Each strengthens reason, and setf-love reatraina. 80 

Let subtle schoolmen teach these friends to fight, 

More studious to divide than to unite { 

And grace and virtue, sense and reason split, 

With all the rash dexterity of wit 

Wits, just like fools, at war about a name, 

Have full as oft no meaning or the same. 

{Self-love and reason to one end aspire, 
Pain their aversion, pleasure their desire ; 
fiut greedy that, its object would devour. 
This taste the honey, and not wound the flawer : 90 
Pleasure, or wrong or rightly understood. 
Our greatest evil, or our greatest good. 

III. Modes of self-love the passions we may call : 
'Tis real good, or seeming, moves them all : 
But since not every good we can divide. 
And reason bids us for our own provide : 
Passions, though selfish, if their means be fisdr, 
List under reason, and deserve her care { 
Those, that imparted, court a nobler aim. 
Exalt their kind, and take some virtue's name. 100 

In lazy apathy let Stoics boast 
Their virtue's fix'd : 'tis fix'd as in a firost { 
Contracted all, retiring to the breast ; 
But strength of mind is exercise, not rest : 
The rising tempest puts in act the soul ; 
Parts it may ravage, but preserve the whole. 
On life's vast ocean diversely we sail. 
Reason the card, but pas»on is the gale ; 

Sor Grod alone in the still calm we find, 
e mounts the storm, and walks upon the wind. 110 
Passions, like elements, though bom to fight, 
Tet mix'd and soften'd, in his work unite : 
These 'tis enough to temper and employ ; 
But what composes man, can man destroy? 
Suffice that reason keep to nature's road. 
Subject, compound them, follow her and God. 
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Love, hope, and joy, fair pieamire's smiling tram ; 
Hate, fear, and Ktief, the famiijr of pain ; 
These mix'd with art, and to due bounds confinM, 
Make and maintain the balance of the mind : 12G 
The lights and shades, whose well-accorded strife 
Gives all the strength and colour of our life. 

Pleasures are ever in our hands and eyes ; 
And when in act they cease, m prospect rise : 
Present to grasp, and future still to find, 
The whole employ of body and of mind. 
Ail spread their charms, but charm not all alike 
On different senses, different objects strike : 
Hence difierent passions more or less inflame^ 
As strong or weak, the organs of the frame ; 190 
And hence one master passion in the breast, 
Like Aaron's serpent, swallows up the rest. 
As man, perhaps, the moment of his breath, 
Receives the lurking princigple of death ; 
^The young disease, which must subdue at length. 
Grows with his growth, and strengthens with his 
So, cast and mingled with his very frame, [strength : 
The mind's disease, its ruling passion came ; 
Each vital humour, which ahould feed the whole, 
Soon flows to this, in body and in soul : 14C 

Whatever warms the heart, or fills the head, 
As the mind opens, and its functions spread. 
Imagination plies her dangerous art. 
And pours it all upon the peccant part. 
Nature its mother, habit is its nurse ; 
Wit, spirit, faculties, but make it worse ; 
Reason itself but gives it edge and power ; 
As Heaven's blest beam turns vinegar more sour. 

We wretched subjects, though no lawful sway, 
In this weak queen some favourite still obey ; 15C 
All ! if she lent not arms, as well as rules. 
What can she more tban tell us we are fools 'J 
Teach us to mourn our nature, not to mend : 
A bharp accuser, but a helpless friend ! 
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Or from a judge tarn pleader, to persuade 
The choice we make, or justify it made ; 
Proud of an easy conquest all along. 
She but removes weak passions for the strong: 
So, when small humours gather to a gout. 
The doctor fancies he has driven them out. 161 

^ Yes, nature's road must ever be preferr'd ; 
Reason is here no guide, but still a guard ; 
*Ti8 hers to rectify, not overthrow, 
And treat this passion more as friend than foe: 
A mightier power the strong direction sends. 
And several men Impels to several ends : 
Like varying winds by other passions toss*d. 
This drives them constant to a certain coast. 
Let power or knowledge, gold or glory, please. 
Or (oft more strong than all) the love of ease ; 170 
Through life 'tis folk>wM e'en at life's expense ; - 
The merchant's toil, the sage's indolence, 
The monk's humility, the hero's pride, 
All, all alike, find reason on their side 

The Eternal Art, educing good from ill, . 
Grafts on this passion our best principle: 
'Tis thus the mercury of man is fix'd, 
Strong grows the virtue with his nature mizM : 
The dross cements what else were too refined, 
And in one interest body acts with mind. 180 

As fruits, ungrateful to the planter's care, 
On savage stocks inserted learn to bear ; 
The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 
Wild nature's vigour working at the root. 
UTiat crops of wit and honesty appear 
From spleen, from obstinacy, hate, or fear ! 
See anger, zeal and fortitude supply ; 
£'cn avarice, prudence ; sloth, philosophy; 
Lust, through some certain strainers well refined. 
Is gentle love, and charms all womankind ; ^. 190 
Envy, to which the ignoble mind 's a slave, 
Is emulation ia thelearn'd or brave; 
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Nor virtue, male or female, ean we name, 

Bat what will grow on pride, or grow on shame. 

Thus Natuie gives us (let it check our pride) 
The virtue nearest to our vice allied : 
Reason the bias turns to good from iU, 
And Nero reigns a Titus, if he will. 
The fiery soul abhorr'd in Catiline, 
In Decius charms, in CurtiuB is divine *. 200 

The same ambition can destroy or save^ 
And makes a patriot as it makes a knave. 

lY. This light and darkness in our chaos join'd, 
What shall divide 7 The God withm the mmd. 
Extremes in nature equal ends produce, 
In man they join to some mysterious use ; 
Though each by turns the other's bounds invade, 
As, in some wdl-wrougfat picture, light and shade, 
And oft so mix, the difference is too nice 
Where ends the virtue, or begins the vice. 211 

Fools ! who from hence into the notion fall. 
That vice and virtue there is none at all. 
If white and black blend, soften, and unite 
A thousand ways, is there no black or white! 
Ask your own heart, and nothing is so plain ; 
'Tis to mistake them, costs the time and pain. 

y. Vice is a monster of so frightful mein, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet seen too oft, famihu' with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace. . 220 
But where the extreme of vice, was ne'er agreed ; 
Ask Where's the north 7 at York, 'tis on the Tweed; 
In Scotland, at the Orcades ; and there, 
At Greenland, Zembla, or the Lord knows where. 
No creature owns it in the first degree, 
But thinks his neighbour farther gone than he : 
E'en those who dwell beneath its very zone, 
Or never feel the rage, or never own ; 
What happier nature shrink at with affright, 
The hard inhabitant contends is right. 231 
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Virtuous and Ticioufl every man must be, 
Few in the extreme, but all in the degree ; 
The rogue and fool by fits is fair and wise ; 
And e*en the best, by fits, what they despise. 
'Tis but by parts we follow good or ill ; 
For, ^ce or virtue, self directs it still ; 
Each individual seeks a several goal ; 
But Heaven's great view, is one, and that the whole. 
That counterworks each folly and caprice ; 
That disappoints the effects of every vice ; 240 

That, happy frailties to all ranks applied, 
Shame to the virgin, to the matron pride; 
Fear to the statesman, rashness to the chief; 
To kings presumption, and to crowds beUef : 
That, virtae's ends from vanity can raise. 
Which seeks no interest, no reward but praise { 
'And build on wants, and on defects of mind. 
The joy, the peace, the glory of mankind. 

Heaven forming each on other to depend 
A master, or a servant, or a friend^ 260 

Bids each on other for assistance call. 
Till one man's weakness grows the strength of all. 
Wants, frailties, passions, closer still ally 
The cpmmon interest, or endear the tie. 
To these we owe true friendship, love sincere, 
Each home-felt joy that life inherits here ; 
Yet from the same we learn, in its decline 
Those joys, those loves, those interests, to resign. 
Taught half by reason, half by mere decay, 
To welcome death, and calmly pass away. 260 

Whate'er the passion, knowledge, fame, or pelf, 
Not one will change his neighbour with himself. 
The learn'd is happy nature to explore. 
The fool is happy that he knows no more ; 
The rich is happy in the plenty given ; 
The poor contents him with the care of Heaven. 
See the bhnd beggar dance, the cripple sing, 
The sot a hero, lunatic a king; 
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ioe starving chemist in his golden views 
Supremely blessM ; tlie poet in his muse. 270 

See some strange comfort every state attend 
And pride bestow'd on all, a common friend : 
See some fit passion every age supply; 
Hope travels through, nor quits us when we die. 

Behold the child, by nature's kindly law. 
Pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw : 
Some livelier play-thing gives his youth delight, 
A little louder, but as empty quite : 
Scarfs, garters, gold, amuse his riper stage, 
A nd beads and prayer-books are the toys of age : 280 
Pleased with this bauble still, as that before; 
'Till tired, he sleeps, and life's poor play is o'er. 

Meanwhile opinion gilds with varying rays, 
Those painted clouds tliat beautify our days : 
Each want of happiness by hope supplied, 
And each vacuity of sense by pride : 
These build as fast as knowledge can destroy, 
In folly's cup still laughs the bubble joy ; 
One prospect lost, another still we gain ; 
And not a vanity is given in vain ; 390 

E'en mean self-love becomes, by force divine. 
The scale to measure others' wants by thine. 
See ! and confess, one comfort still most rise ; 
'Tis this, Though man 's a fool, yet God is wise. 



ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE III. 
Of the Nature and State of Man wUh respect to 
Society. 
I. The whole universe one system of society, ver- 7, &.R 
Nothing made wholly for itself, nor yet wholly foi 
another, ver. 27. The happiness of animals mutual 
ver. 49. II. Reason or instinct operate alike to tbe 
good of each individual, ver. 79. Reason or instinct 
operate also to society in all animals, ver. 109. Hi 
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How far sodety earned by instinct, yer. 11& How much 
fiirtber by leasoD, ver. 128: IV. Of Ibat which is called 
the state of nature, rer. 144. Reason instructed by in- 
stinct in the invention uf arts, ver. 166, and in the forms 
of society, ver. 176. V. Origin of political societies, ver. 
196. Origin of monarchy, ver. 207. Patriarctial govern- 
ment, ver. 212. VI. Origin of true religion and govern- 
ment, from the same principle of love, ver. 231, &c. Ori- 
gin of superstition and tyranny, from the same principle 
of fear, ver. 937, 4sc. The influence of self-love opera^ 
ting to the social and public good, ver. 266. Restoration o' 
true religion and government, on their first principle, ver. 
286. Mixed government, ver. 2S8. Various forms of each, 
and the true end of all, ver. 30G^ Soc. 



EPISTLE III. 
Hebb then we rest : ' The universal cause 
Acts to one end, but acts by various laws.' 
In all the madness of superfluous health, 
The train of pride, the impudence of wealth, 
Let this great truth be present night and day 
But most be present, if we preach or pray. 

I. Look round our world ; behold the chain of lovo 
Combining all below and all above. 
See plastic Nature .working to this end, 
The single atoms each to other tend, 10 

Attract, attracted to,' the next in nlace 
FormM and impell'd its neighbour to embrace. 
See matter next, with various life endued, 
Press to one centre still, the general good. 
See dying vegetables life sustain, 
See life dissolving vegetate again : 
All forms that perish other forms supply, 
(By turns we catch the vital breath and die,) 
Like bubbles on the sea of matter borne. 
They rise, they break, and to that sea return. 20 
Nothing is foreign; parts relate to whole; 
One all-extending, nil-preserving soul 
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Connects eacb being, greatest with the least ; 
Made beast in aid of man, and man of beast ; 
Ail served, all serving : nothing stands alone ; 
The chain holds on, and where it ends, unknown. 

Has God, thou fool ! work'd solely for thy good, 
Thy joy, thy pastime, thy attire, thy food 1 
Who for thy table feeds the wanton fawn 
, For him has kindly spread the flowery lawn : 30 
Is it for thee the lark ascends and sings 1 
Joy tunes his voice, joy elevates his wings. 
Is it for thee the linnet pours his throat 7 
Loves of his own, and raptures, swell the note 
The bounding steed you pompously bestride. 
Shares with his lord the pleasure and the pride. 
Is thine alone the seed that strews the plain 1 
Tlie birds of heaven shall vindicate their grain. 
Thine the full harvest of the golden year 1 
Part pays, and justly, the deserving steer : 40 

The hog, that ploughs not, nor obeys thy call, 
Lives on the labours of this lord of all. 

Know, Nature's children all divide her care ; 
The fur that warms a monarch, warm'd a bear. 
While man exclaims, ' See all things for my use !' 
' See man for mine !' repUes a pamper'd goose : 
And just as short of reason he must fall, 
Who thinks all made for one, not one for all. 

Grant that the powerful still the weak control : 
Be man the wit and tyrant of the whole : 50 

Nature that tyrant checks : he only knows, 
And helps another creature's wants and woes. 
Say, will the falcon, stooping from above 
Smit with her varying plumage, spare the dove 1 
Admires the jay the insect's gilded wings 1 
Or hears the hawk when Philomela sings ? 
Man cares for aU : to birds he gives his woods, 
To beasts his pastures, and to fish his floods : 
For some his interest prompts him to provide, 
For more his pleasure, yet for more his pride • 60 
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And feed on one vain patron, and enjoy 

The extensive blessing of his luxury. 

That Tery life his learned hun|i^ craves, 

He saves from famine, from the savage saves ; 

Nay, feasts the animal he dooms his feast, 

And, till he ends the being, makes it blessed : 

Which sees no more the stroke, or feels the pain. 

Than favoured man by touch ethereal slain. 

The creature had his feast of life before ; 

Thou too must perish, when thy feast is o'er 1 TO 

To each unthinking being, Heaven a fiiend. 

Gives not the useless knowledge of its end : 

To man imparts it ; but with such a view, 

As, while he dreads it, makes hhn hope it too : 

The hour conceal'd, and so remote the fear, 

Death still draws nearer, never seeming near. 

Great standing miracle ! that Heaven assigned 

Its only thinking thing this turn of mind. 

n. Whether with reason or with instinct bless'd, 
Know, all enjoy that power which suits them best ; 80 
To bliss alike by that direction tend, 
And find the means proportioned to then* end. 
Say, where full instinct is the unerring guide, 
What pope or council can they need bendel 
Reason, however able, cool at best. 
Cares not for service, of but serves when pressed, 
Stays till we call, and then not often near ; 
But honest instinct comes a volunteer, 
Sure never to o'ershoot, but just to hit j 
While still too wide or short is human wit ; 90 

Sure by quick nature happiness to gain. 
Which heavier reason labours at in vain. 
This too serves always, reason never long : 
One must go right, the other may go wrong. 
See then the acting and comparing powers, 
One in their nature, which are two in ours I 
And reason raise o'er instinct as you can. 
In this 'tis God directs, in that 'tis maa 
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Who taught the nations of the field and wood 
To shun their poison, and to choose their food 1 100 
Prescient, the tides or tempest to withstand, 
Build on the wave, or arch beneath the sand 7 
Who made the spider parallels design. 
Sure as De Moivre, without rule or line 7 
Who bid the stork, Colnmbus-like, explore 
Heavens not his own, and worlds unknown before ; 
Who culls the council, states the certain day ; 
Who forms the phalanx, and who points the way 1 

III. God, in the nature of each being, founds 
Its proper bliss, and sets its proper bounds : 110 
But as he fram'd a whole the whole to bless, 
On mutual wants built mutual happiness ; 
So from the first eternal order ran. 
And creature link'd to creature, man to man. 
Whate'er of life all-quickening ether keeps. 
Or breathes through aur, or shoots beneath the deeps, 
Or pours profuse on earth, one nature feeds 
The vital flame, and swells the genial seeds. 
Not man alone, but all that roam the wood. 
Or wing the sky, or roll along the flood, 120 

Each loves itself, but not itself alone, 
Each sex desires alike, till two are one. 
Nor ends the pleasure with the fierce embrace; 
They love themselves, a third time, in their race. 
Thus beast and bird their common charge attend, 
The mothers nurse it, and the sires defend ; 
The young dismissed to wander earth or air, 
There stops the instinct, and there ends the care ; 
The link dissolves, each seeks a fresh embrace, 
Another love succeeds, another race. 130 

A longer care man's helpless kind demands ; 
That longer care contracts more lasting bands ; 
Reflection, reason, still the ties improve, 
At once extend the interest, and the love : 
With choice we fix, with sympathy we bumi 
Bach virtue in. each passion takes its turn ; 
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And still new deeds, new helps^ new habits rise, 
That graft benevolence on charities. 
Still as one brood, and as another rose, 
These natural love maintained, habitual those: 140 
The last, scarce ripen'd into perfect man, 
Saw helpless him from whom their life began : 
Memory and forecast just returns engage ; 
That pointed back to youth, this on to age^ 
While pleasure, gratitude, and hope combined. 
Still spread the interest, and preserve the kind. 

IV. Nor think, in nature's state they blindly trod ; 
The state of nature was the reign of €rod ; 
Self-love and social at her birth began, 
Union the bond of all things, and of man. 150 

Pride then was not ; nor arts, that pride to aid ; 
Man walk'd with beast, joint tenant of the shade : 
The same his table, and the same his bed ; 
No murder clothed him, and no murder fed. 
In the same temple, the resounding woodj 
All vocal beings hymn'd their equal God : 
The shrine with gore unstain'd, with gold undress' d, 
Unbribed, unbloody, stood the blameless priest : 
Heaven's attribute was universal care. 
And man's prerogative, to rule, but spare. 160 

Ah ! how unlike the man of times to come ! 
Of half that live the butcher and the tomb ; 
Who, foe to nature, hears the general groan, 
Murders their species, and betrays his own. 
But just disease to luxury succeeds, 
And every death its own avenger breeds : 
The fury-passions from that blood began. 
And turn'd on man a fiercer savage, man. 

See him from nature rising slow to art : 
To copy instinct then was reason's part. 170 

Thus then to man the voice of nature spake— 
' Go, from the creatures thy instructions take : 
Learn frem the birds what food the thickets yield ; 
Learn from the beasts the physic of the fiekl t 
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Thy aria of building from the bee receive; 

Learn of the mole to plough, the worm to weave; 

Learn of the little Nautilus to sail, 

Spread the thin oar, and catch the driving gale. 

Here too all forms of social union find, 

And hence let reason, late, instruct mankind : 18a 

Here subterranean works and cities see; 

There towns aerial on the waving tree. 

Learn each small people's genius, policies,^^ 

The ant's republic, and the realm of bees ; 

How those in common all their wealth bestow, 

And anarchy without confusion know ; 

And these for ever, though a monarch reign, 

Their separate cells and properties maintain. 

Mark what unvaried laws preserve each state, 

Laws wise as nature, and as fix'd as fate. iOO 

In vain thy reason finer webs shall draw, 

Entangle justice in her net of law, 

And right, too rigid, harden into wrong; 

Still for the strong too weak, the weak too strong. 

Yet go! and thus o'er all the creatures sway, 

Thus let the wiser make the rest obey : 

And for those arts mere instinct could afford, 

Be crown'd as monarchs, or as gods adored.' 

V. Great nature spoke: observant man obey'd; 
Cities were built, societies were made ; 200 

Here rose one little state ; another near 
Grew by like means, and join'd through love or fear. 
Did here the trees with ruddier burdens bend, 
And there the streams in purer rills descend 1 
What war could ravish, commerce could bestow : 
And he return'd a friend, who came a foe. 
Converse and love mankind might justly draw. 
When love was liberty, and nature law. 
Thus states wereform'd ; the name of king unknown^ 
Till common interest placed the sway in one, 210 
'Twas virtue only (or in arts or arms> 
Diffusing blessings, or averting harms,) 
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The fame which m a sire the sons obey'd, 

A prince the father of a people made. [sate 

VI. Till then, by nature crown' d each patriarch 
King, priest, and parent, of his growing state : 
On him, their second Providence, they hung. 
Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue. 
He from the wandering furrow call'd the food, 
Taught to command the fire, control the flood, 290 
Draw forth the monsters of the abyss profound, 
Or fetch the aerial eagle to the ground. 
Till drooping, sickening, dying, they began 
Whom they revered as god to mourn as man : 
Then looking up from sire to sire, explored 
One great First Father, and that first adored. 
On plain tradition, that this all begun, 
Convejr'd unbroken faith from sire to son. 
The worker from the work distinct was known. 
And simple reason never sought but one : 230 

Ere wit oblique had broke that steady light, 
Man, like his Maker, saw that all was right : 
To virtue, in the paths of pleasure trod. 
And own'd a father when he own'd a God. 
Love all the faith, and all the allegiance then 
For nature knew no right divine in men • 
No ill could fear in God, and understooa 
A sovereign being, but a sovereign good. 
True faith, true policy, united ran ; 
That was but love of God, and this of man. 240 

Who first taught souls enslaved, and realms un- 
The enormous faith of many made for one ; [done. 
That proud exception to all nature's laws. 
To invert the world, and counterwork its cause. 
Force first made conquest, and that conquest, law; 
Till superstition taught the tyrant awe. 
Then shared the tyranny, then lent it aid. 
And gods of conquerors, slaves of subjects made : 
She midst the lightning's blaze, and thunder's sound, 
When rock'd the mountains, and when groan'd the 
ground, 250 
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She taught the weak to bend, the proud to pray, 
To power unseen, and mightier far than they : 
She, from the rending earth, and bursting skies, 
Saw gods descend, and fiends infernal rise : 
Here fix'd the dreadful, there the blest abodes, 
Fear made her devils, and weak hope her gods ; 
Gods partial, changeful, passionate, unjust. 
Whose attributes were rage, revenge, or lilst ; 
Such as the souls of cowards might conceive. 
And, form'd hke tyrants, tyrants would believe. 260 
Zeal, then, not charity, became the guide ; 
And hell was built on spite, and heaven on pride. 
Then sacred seem'd the ethereal vault no more; 
Altars grew marble then, and reek'd with gore 
Then first the flamen tasted living food. 
Next his gnm idol smear'd with human blood ; 
With Heaven's own thunders shook the world below. 
And play'd the god an engine on his foe. 

So drives self-love, through just and through unjust. 
To one man's power, ambition, lucre, lust; 2^0 
The same self-love in all becomes the cause 
Of what restrains him, government and laws. 
For what one likes, if others like as well. 
What serves one will, when many wills rebel 1 
How shall he keep what, sleeping or awake. 
A weaker may surprise, a stronger take? 
His safety must his liberty restrain : 
All join to guard what each desires to gain. 
Forced into virtue thus, by self-defence, 
E'en kings iearn'd justice and benevolence : 280 
Self-love forsook the path it first pursued, 
And found the private in the public good. 

'Twas then the studious head or generous mind, 
Follower of God, or friend of human-kind, 
Poet or patriot, rose but to restore 
The faith and moral nature gave before ; 
Resumed her ancient light, not kindled new ; 
If not God's image, yet his shadow drew ; 
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Taught power's due use to people and to kiiipii 

Taught nor to slack, nor strain its tender stringit fOO 

The less or greater set so justly true, 

That touching one must strike the other too, 

Till jarring interests of themselves create 

The according music of a well^mix'd state. 

Such is the world's great harmony, that springe 

From Older, union, full consent of things : 

Where small and great, where weak and mighty, made 

To serve, not suffer, strengthen, not invade ; 

More powerful each as needful to the reel. 

And, in proportion as it blesses, blessM : 300 

Draw to one point, and to one centre bring 

Beast, man, or angel, servant, lord, or king. 

For forms of government let foob contest ; 
Whate'er is best administered is best : , 

For modes of faith let graceless zealots fight, 
His can't be wrong whose life is in the right ; 
In faith and hope the world will disagree, 
But all mankind's concern is charity ; 
All must be false, that thwarts this one great end ,* 
And all of God, that bless mankind, or mend. 310 

Man, like the generous vine, supported lives ; 
The strength he gains is from the embrace he gives 
On their own axis as the planets run. 
Yet make at once their circle round the sua ; 
So two consistent motions act the soul ; 
^ind one regards itself| and one the whole. 

Thus God and Nature link'd the general frame, . 
And bade self-love and social be the same. 



ARGUMENT OF EPISTLE IV. 

Of the Nature and Slate of Man toith retped to 
Happiness, 

V 

I. False notions of happiness, philosophical and popu 
lar, answered, fi'om ver. 19 to 77. II. It is tbe cm! 
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of all men, and attainable by all, ver. 30. €k)d in 
tends bai^iness to be equal ; and, to be so, it mu«t be 
social, since all particular hajqiunesa depends on gene- 
ral, and since he governs hy general, not particular 
laws, ver. 37. As it is necessary for order, and the 
peace and welfare of society, that external goods 
should be unequal, happiness is not made to consist 
in theee, ver. 51. But, notwithstanding that inequali- 
y, the balance of happiness among mankind is kept 
even by Providence, by the two passions of hope and 
fear, ver. 70. III. What the happiness of individuals 
is, as far as is consistent with the constitution of this 
world; and that the good man has here the advan- 
tage, ver. 77. The error of imputing to virtue what 
are only the calamities of nature, or of fortune, ver. 94. 

IV. The folly of expecting that God should alter his 
general laws in favour of particulars, ver. 121. 

V. That we are not Judges who are good ; but that, 
whoever they are, they must be happiest, ver. 133, &e. 

VI. That external goods are not the proper rewards, 
but often inconsistent with, or destractive of, virtue, 
ver. 167. That even these can make no man happy 
without virtue; instanced in riches, ver. 185. Ho 
nours, ver. 193 Nobility, ver. 205. Creatness, ver.' 
217. Fame, ver. 237. Superior talents, ver. 257, Ate 
With pictures of human infelicity in men possessed 
of them all, Ver. 869, &c. VII. That virtue only con- 
stitutes a happiness, whose object is universal, and 
whose prospect eternal, ver. 307. That the perfection 
of virtue and happiness consists in a conformity to 
the order of Providence here, and a resignation to it 
here and hereafter, ver. 326, &.c. 

EPISTLE IV. 
Oh Happiness ! our being's end and aini ! 
Good, pleasure, ease, content ! whate'er thy name : 
That something still which prompts the eternal sigh 
For which we bear to live, or dare to die • 
Which still so near us, yet beyond us lies, 
O'erlook'd, seen double, by the fool and wise, 
Plant of celestial seed ! if dropp'd below 
Say, in what mortal soil thou deign'st to grow 
17 
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Fair opening to some court's propitious shme, 

Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine 1 10 

Twined with the wreaths Parnassian laurels yield. 

Or reap'd in iron harvests of the field? 

Where grows? where grows it not? If vain our toil 

We ought to blame the culture, not the soil : 

Fix'd to no spot is happiness sincere, 

Tis no where to be found, or every where ; 

'Tis never to be bought, but always free, 

And fled from monarchs, St. John ! dwells ^ith thee. 

h Ask of the learnM the way? Thelearn'd are blind. 
'I'Eis bids to serve, and that to shun mankind ; 20 
Someplace the bliss in action, some in ease, 
Those call it pleasure, and contentment these. 
Some, sunk to beasts, find pleasure end in pam : 
Some, swell'd to gods, confess e'en virtue vain : 
Or, indolent, to each extreme they fall, 
To trust in every thing, or doubt of all. 

Who thus define it, say they more or less 
Than this, that happiness is happiness? 
-^^ TT TmIta nature's path, and mad opinions leave ; 
All spates can reach it, and all heads conceive : 30 
Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell ; 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well ; 
And, mourn our various portions as we please, 
Equal is common sense, and common ease. 

Remember, man, * the Universal Cause 
Acts not by partial, but by general laws ;* 
And makes what happiness we justly call. 
Subsist not in the go^d of one, but all. 
There's not a blessing individuals find, 
But some way leans and hearkens to the kind 41 
No bandit fierce, no tyrant mad with pride. 
No cavern'd hermit, rests self-satisfied : 
Who most to shun or hate mankind pretend. 
Seek an admirer, or would fix a friend : 
Abstract what others feel, what others think, 
All pleasures sicken, and all glories sink : 
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Each haf his share ; and who would more obtain, 
Shall find the pleaaore pays not half the pain. 

Order is Heaven's fint law ; and this confessed, 
Some are, and must be, greater than the rest, 60 
More rioh, mora wise ; but who ii^ers from henee 
That BQch are happier, shocks all common sens* 
Heaven to mankind impartial we confess, 
If all are equal in their happiness : 
Bat mutari wants this happiness increase ; 
All nature's difference keeps all nature's peace. 

- Coudilion, circumstance, is not the thing ; 
Bliss la the same in subject or in king, 

In who obtain defence, or who defend. 

In him who is, or him who finds a friend : (SO 

Heaven breathes through every member of the whole 

One common blessing, as one conunon soul. 

But fortune's gifts, if each aUke possess'd. 

And each were equal, nnist not all contest? 

If then to all men happiness was meant, 

God in externals could not place content. 

Fortune her gifts may variously dispose. 
And these be happy call'd, unhappy those ; 
But Heaven's just balance equal will appear, 
While those are placed in hope, and these in fear : TQI . 
Not present good or ill, the joy or cuim. 
But future views of better or of worse. 
O, sons of earth! attempt ye still to rise. 
By mountains piled on mountains, to^the skies 7 
Heaven still with laughter the vain toil surveys, 
And buries madmen in the heaps they raise. 

III. Know, all the good that individuals find. 
Or God and nature meant to mere mankind, - 
Reason's whole pleasure, all the joys of sense, 
Lie in three words, health, peace, and competence, 80 

- But health consists with temperance alone ; 
And peace, virtue ! peace is all thy own. 
The good or bad the gifts of fortune gain ; 
But these less taste them, as they worse obtain. 
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Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 
Who risk the most, that take wrong means, or rifl^t f 
Of vice or virtue, whether bless'cl or cursed, 
Which meets contempt, or which compassion first t 
Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 
'Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains: 9C 
And grant the bad what happiness thtoy would, 
One they must want, which is, to pass for good. 

Oh, bUnd to truth, and God' s whole scheme below, 
Who fancy bUss to vice, to virtue wo 1 
Who sees and follows that great scheme the best. 
Best knows the blessing, and will most b^ bless'd. 
But fools the good alone unhappy call, 
For ills or accidents that chance to all. 
See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just I 
See godlike Turenne prostrate on the dust ! 100 
See Sidney bleeds amid the martial strife ! 
Was this their virtue, or contempt of life ! 
Say, was it virtue, mpre though Heaven ne'er gave« 
Lamented Digby ! sfink thee to the gravel 
Tell me, if virtue made the son expire, 
Why, full of days and honour, lives the sire. 
Why drew Marseilles' good bishop purer breath. 
When nature sicken'd, and each gale was death 1 
Or why so long (in life if long can be) 
Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me 7 110 

What makes all physical or moral ill 1 
There deviates nature, and here wanders will. 
God sends not ill, if rightly understood. 
Or partial ill is universal good, 
Or change admits, or nature lets it fall, 
Short, and but rare, till man improved it all. 
We just as wisely might of Heaven complain. 
That righteous Abel was destroy'd by Cain, 
"^ As that the virtuous son is ill at ease 
When his lewd father gave the dire disease. 12C 
Think we, like some weak prince, the Eternal Cause 
Prone for his favourites to reverse his laws ! 
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IV. SkUl hamiog JExoa, if a Bage reqaires, 
FfNget to thunder, and recall her fires ! 
Oq air or sea new motions be impress'd, 
Oh blameless Bethel ! to relieve thy breast? 
When the loose mountain trembles from on high, 
Shall gravitation cease if jroa go by ? 
Or some old temple, nodding to its fall, 
For Chartres* head reserve the hanging wall? 130 

y. But still this world (so fitted for the knave) 
Contents us not A better shall we have 7 
A kingdom of the just then let it be: 
But first consider how those just agree. 
The good must ment God's peculiar care ! 
But who, but God, can tell us who they are ? 
One thixAa on Calvin Heavqn*s own spirit feU ; 
Another deems him instrument of hell : 
If Calvin feel Heaven's blessing, or its rod. 
This cries, there is, and that, there is no God. 140 
What shocks one part will edify the rest, 
Nor with one system can they all be bless'd. 
The veiy best will variously incline, 
And what rewards your virtue, punish mine. 
Whatever is, is right.— lliis world, 'tis tine, 
Was made for Cnsar^bnt for Titus too ; 
And which more bless'd ? who chain'd his countiy 

•ay, 
Or he whose virtue sigVd to lose a day ? 

VI. * But sometimes virtue starves while vice is fed.' 
What then ? Is the reward of virtue bread ? JfiO 
That, vice may merit, 'tis the price of toil ; 
The knave deserves it, when he tills the soil ; 
The knave deserves it when he tempts the main; 
Where folly fights for kings, or dives for gain 
The good man may be weak, be indolent; 
Nor is his claim to plenty, but content. ' 
But grant him riches, your demand is o'er : 
No — shall the good want health, the good waa 
power?* 
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And health and power and every earthly thing— 
*Why bounded poweil why privatel why no king7 160 
Nay, why external for internal given 1 
Why is not man a god, and earth a heaven V 
Who ask and reason thus, will scarce conceive 
God gives enough, while he has more to give ; 
Immense the power, immense were the demand ; 
Say, at what part of nature will they stand 1 
What nothing earthly gives or can destroy, 
The soul's calm sun-shine, and the heart-felt joy, 
Is virtue's prize : a better would you fix ? 
Then give humility a coach and six, 170 

Justice a conqueror's sword, or truth a gown, 
Or public spirit its great cure— a crown. 
Weak, foolish man ! will Heaven reward us there, 
With the same trash mad mortals wish for here ! 
The boy and man an individual makes. 
Yet sigh' St thou now for apples and for cakes?' 
Go, like the Indian, in another hfe ' 

Expect thy dog, thy bottle, and thy wife, 
As well as dream such trifles are assign'd, 
As toys and empires, for a god-like mind. 180 

Rewards, that either would to virtue bring 
No joy, or be destructive of the thing ; 
How oft by these at sixty are undone 
The virtues of a samt at twenty-one ! 
To whom can riches give repute or trust, 
Content or pleasure, but the good and just 1 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold i 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
Oh fool ! to think God hates the worthy mind. 
The lover and the love of human-kind, 100 

Whose life is healthful, and whose conscience clear^ 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year. 
Honour and shame from no condition rise ; 
Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
Fortune in men has some small difTerencfi m^d 
One flaunts in rags, one flutters in brocadn . 
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The cobbler apron'd, and the parson gownM, 
The friar hooded, and the monarch crown'd. 
' What differ more,' you cry, ' than crown and cowl I' 
I'll tell you, friend 1 a wise man and a fool. 200 
You'll find, if once the monarch acts the monk. 
Or, cobbler-like, the parson will b« drun^, 
Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow { 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

Stuck o'er with titles and hung round with strings. 
That thou may'st be by kings, or whorea of kings, 
Boast the pure blood of an illustrious race, 
In quiet flow from Lucrece to Lucrece : 
But by your fathers' worth if yours you rate, 
Count me those only who were good and great. 210 
Go ! if your ancient, but ignoble blood 
Has crept through scoundrels ever since the flood, 
Gro ! and pretend your family is young ; 
Nor own your fathers have been fools so long. 
What can ennoble sots, or slaves, or cowards 1 
Alas ! hot all the blood of all the Howards. 

Look neiLt on greatness : say where greatness hes 
' Where, but among the heroes and the wise V 
Heroes are much the same, the point's agreed, 
From Macedonia's madman to the Swede; 220 
The whole strange purpose of their lives, to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind! 
Not one looks backward, onward still he goes 
Yet ne'er looks forward further than his nose. 
No less alike the politic and wise ; 
All sly slow things with circumspective eyes ; 
Men in their loose unguarded hours they take, 
Not that themselves are wise, but others weak. 
But grant that those can conquer, these can cheat, 
'Tis phrase absurd to call a villain great : 28( 

Who wickedly is wise, or madly brave. 
Is but the more a fool, the more a knave. 
Who noble ends by noble means obtains. 
Or failing smiles in exile or in chains. 
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Like good Aurelins let him reign, or bleed 
Like Socrates, that man is great indeed. 

What's fame 1 a fancied life in other's breath, 
A thing beyond us, e'en before our death. 
Just what you hear you have ; and what's unknown, 
The same (my lord) if Tully^s, or your own. 240 
Ail that we feel of it begins and ends 
In the small circle of our foes or friends ; 
To all beside as much an empty shade 
As Eugene living, as a Ceesar dead ; 
Alike or when or where they shone or shine, 
Or on the Rubicon, or on the Rhine. 
A wit's a feather, and a chief a rod ; 
An honest man's the noblest work of God. 
Fame but from death a villain's name can save, 
As justice tears his body from the grave ; 260 

When what to oblivion better werejesign'd. 
Is hung on high to poison half mankind. 
All fame is foreign but of true desert, 
Plays round the head, but comes not to the heart 
One self-approving hour whole years outweighs 
Of stupid starers, and of loud huzzas; 
And more true joy Marcellus exiled feels 
Than Caesar with a senate at his heels. 

In parts superior what advantage lies 7 
Tell (for you can) what is it to be wise 1 260 

'Tis but to know how little can be known. 
To see all others' faults, and feel our own ; 
Condemn'din business or in arts to drudge. 
Without a second, or without a judge ; 
Truths would you teach, or save a sinking land; 
All fear, none aid you, and few understand. 
Painful pre-eminence ! yourself to view 
Above life's weakness, and its comforts too. 

Bring then these blessings to a strict account : 
Make fair deductions ; see to what they 'mount : 270 
How much of other each is sure to cost ; 
How each for other oft is wholly lost j 
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How inconsistent greater goods with these 
How sometimes life is risk'd, and always ease-; 
Think, and if still the things thy envy call, 
Say, wouldst thou be the man to whom they falil 
To sigh for ribands if thou art so silly, 
Mark how they grace Lord Umbra, or Sir Billy. 
Is yellow dirt the passion of thy life 7 
Look but on Gripus, or on Ghipus' wife. 280 

If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shined, 
The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind ; 
Or ravish'd with the whistling of a name, 
See Cromwell damn'd to everlasting fame ! 
If all united, thy ambition call. 
From ancient story learn to scorn them all. 
There, in the rich, the honour* d, famed, and great, 
See the false scale of happiness complete ! 
In hearts of kings, or arms of queens who lay. 
How happy I those to ruin, these betray. 290 

Mark by what wretched steps their glory grows ; 
Prom dirt and sea-weed as proud Venice rose ; 
In each how guilt and greatness equal ran. 
And all that raised the hero sunk the man : 
Now Europe's laurels on their brows behold. 
But stain'd with blood, or ill exchanged for gold : 
Then see them broke with toils, or sunk in ease. 
Or infamous for plunder'd provinces. 
O wealth ill-fated ! which no act of fame 
E'er taught to shine, or sanctified from shame! 300 
What greater bliss attends their close of life 7 
Some greedy minion, or imperious wife, 
The trophied arches, storied halls invade. 
And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade. 
Alas I not dazzled with their noon-tide ray. 
Compute the morn and evening to the day ; 
The whole amount of that enormous fame, 
A tale that blends their glory with their shame J 
Know then this truth, (enough for man to know,) 
Virtue alone is happiness below.' 310 
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The only point where human bliss stands still 

And tastes the good without the fail to ill ; 

Where only merit constant pay receives, 

Is bless'd in what it takes, and what it gives ; 

The joy unequall'd, if its end it gain, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain r 

Without satiety, though e'er so bless'd. 

And but more relish'd as the more distrees'd : 

The broadest mirth unfeeling folly wears, 

Less pleasing far than virtue's very tears : 3sr> 

Grood, from each object, from each place acquired, 

For ever exercised, yet never tired ; 

Never elated, while one man's oppress'd ■ 

Never dejected, while another's bless'd : 

dnd where no wants, no wishes can remam, 

Since but to wish more virtue, is to gain. 

See the sole bliss Heaven could on all bestow 1 
IVhich who but feels can taste, but thinks can know 
f et poor with fortune and with learning blind, 
The bad must miss, the good untaught will find ; 
Slave to no sect, who takes no private f oad, 330 
^ut looks through nature up to nature's God ; 
•ursues that chain which links th' immense design 
foins Heav'n and earth, and mortal and divine 
?ees that no being any bliss can know, 
3ul touches some above, and some below ; 
liGams from the union of the rising whole 
The first, last purpose of the human soul ; 
\nd knows where faith, law, morals, all began, 
A.11 end in love of God and love of man. 340 

For him alone hope leads from goal to goal, 
knd opens still, and opens on his roiiI ; 
rill lengthen'd on to faith, and unconfined, 
Jt pours the bliss that fills up all the mind. 
He sees why nature plants in man alone, 
Hope of known blisF, and faith in bliss unsown ; 
(Nature, whose dictates to no other kind 
Are given in vain, but what they seek they find) 
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Wise is her present ; she connects in this 
His greatest virtue with his greatest bliss ; 
At once his own bright prospect to be bless'd; 
And strongest motive to assist the rest. 

Self love thus push'd to social, to divine, 
Gives thee to make thy neighbour's blessing thine. 
Is this too little for the boundless heart? 
Extend it, let thy enemies have part ; 
Grasp the whole world of reason, life, and sense, 
In one close system of benevolence ; 
Happier as kinder, in whatever degree, 
And heighf of bliss but height of charity. 360 

God loves from whole to parts : but human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but ser\'es the virtuous mind to wake, 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 
The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 
Another still, and still another spreads ; 
Friend, parent, neighbour, first it will embrace; 
His country next, and next all human race : 
^Wide and more wide, the o'erflowings of the mind 
Take every creature in, of every kind : 370 

Earth smiles around, with boundless bounty bless' d, 
And Heaven beholds its image in his breast 

Come then, my friend ! my genius I come along ; 

master of the poet, and the song ! 

And while the muse now stoops, or now ascends. 

To man's low passions, or theu: glorious ends, ' 

Teach me, like thee, in various nature wise. 

To fall with dignity, with temper rise ; 

Form'd by thy converse, happily to steer 

From grave to gay, from lively to severe ; 380 

Correct with spirit, eloquent with ease. 

Intent to reason, or poHte to please. 

1 while along the stream of time thy name 
Expanded flies, and gathers all its fame, 
Say, shall my little bark attendant sail, 
Pursue the triumph, and partake the galel 
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When statesmen, heroes, kings, in dust repose, 
Whose sons shall blush tfeeir fathers were thy foes^ 
Shall then this verse to future age pretend 
Thou wert my guide, philosopher, and friend 1 390 
That, urged by thee, I turn'd the tuneful art 
Prom sound to things, from fancy to the heart ; 
For wit's false mirror held up nature's light, 
Show'd erring pride, Whatever is, is bight ; 
That reason, passion, answer one great aim ; 
That true self-love and social are the same ; 
That virtue only makes our bliss below ; 
And all our knowledge, is ourselves to know. 



THE UNIVERSAL PRAYER. 

DEO OPT. MAX. 



It may be proper to observe, tbat some passages in the pre. 
ceding Essay having been unjustly suspected of a tendency 
towards fate and naturalism, the author composed this pray. 
er as the sum of all, to show tbat his system was founded in 
free-will, and terminated in piety : that the First Cause was 
as well the Lord and Governor of the universe as the Crea- 
tor of it ; and that, by submission to his will (the great 
principle enforced throughout the Essay) was not meant the 
suffering ourselves to be carried along by a blind determin- 
ation, but a resting in a religious acquiescence, and confi- 
dence full of hope and immortality. To give all this the 
greater weight, the poet chose for his model the Lord's 
Prayer, whicb, of all others, best deserves the title prefixed 
to this paraphrase. 

Father of all ! in every age, 

In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 

Jehovah, Jove, or Lord ! 
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Thou Great First Cause, least undentood , 

Who all my sense^confined 
To know but this, That thou art good, 

And that myself am blind ; 
Yet gave me, in this dark estate, 

To see the good from ill ; 
And, binding Nature fast in Fate, 

Left free the human will : 
What conscience dictates to be done, 

Or warns me not to do. 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 

That, more than heaven pursue. 
What blessings thy free bounty gives, 

I^t me not cast away ; 
For God is paid when man receives : 

To enjoy is to obey. 
Yet not to earth's contracted span 

Thy goodness let me bound, 
Orthmk thee Lord alone of man. 

When thousand worlds ate round. 
Let not this weak, unknowing hand 

Presume thy bolts to throw. 
And deal damnation round the hmd. 

On each I judge thy foe. 
If I am right, thy grace impart, 

Still in the right to stay : 
If I am wrong, O teach my heart 

To find that better way. 

Savo me alike from foolish pride,) 

Or impious discontent, | 

At aught thy wisdom has denied, | 

Or aught thy goodness lent. I 

Teach me to feel another's wo, 

To hide the fault I see : 

That mercy I to others show 

That mercy show to me 
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Mean though I am, not wholly ao, 
Since quicken'd by thy breath ; 

O lead m^ wheresoever I go, 
Through this day's Ufe or death. 

This day, be bread and peace my lot : 

All else beneath the sun, 
Thou know'st if best bestoVd or not, 

And let thy will be done. 

To thee, whose temple is all space, 

Whose altar, earth, sea, skies \ 
One chorus let all bemgs raise ! 
. All Nature's incense rise I 



MORAL ESSAYS, 

IN FOUR EPISTLEB TO SEVERAL PERSON& 



Est brevitate opus^ ut currat sententia, neu 
Impediat verbis lassas onerantibus aures : 
£t sennone opus est modo tristi, esepe jocoso^ 
Defendente vicem modo rhetoris atque poets^ 
luterdum urbani, parcentis viribus, atque 
Eztenuantis eas consulto. Hob. 



ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Essay on Man was intended to have been 
comprised in four books : 

The first of which the author has given us under 
that title, in four epistles. . 

The second was to have consisted of the same 
number : 1. Of the extent and limits of human rea- 
son. 2. Of those arts and sciences, and of the parts 
of them, which are useful, and therefore attainable^ 
together with those which are unuseful, and there- 
fore unattainable. 3. Of the nature, ends, use, and 
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application of the different capacities of men. 4. Of 
the use of learning, of the science of the world, and 
of wit; concluding with a satire against a misappli- 
cation of them, illustrated by pictures, characters, 
and examples. 

The third book regarded civil regimen, or the" 
science of politics, in which the several forms of a 
republic were to be examined and explained ; toge- 
ther with the several modes of religious worship, 
as far forth as they affect society : between which 
the author always supposed there was the most in- 
teresting relation and closest connexion : so that this 
part would have treated of civil and religious society 
in their fiill extent. 

The fourth and last book concerned private ethics, 
or practical morality, considered in all the circum- 
stances, orders, professions, and stations of human 
life. 

The scheme of all this had been maturely digested, 
and communicated to Lord Bolingbroke, Dr* Swift, 
and one or two more, and was intended for the only 
work of his riper years ; but was partly through ill- 
health, partly through discouragements from the de- 
pravity of the times, and partly on prudential and 
other considerations, interrupted, postponed, and, 
lastly, in a manner laid aside. 

But as this was the author's favourite work, 
which more exactly reflected the image^of his strong 
capacious mind, and as we can have but a very im- 
perfect idea of it from the diafkta membra poetce that 
now remain, it may not be amiss to be a little more 
particular concerning each of these projected books. 

The first, as it treats of man in the abstract, and 
considers him in general under every of his relations, 
becomes the foundation, and furnishes out the sub- 
jects, of the three following ; so that 

The second book was to lake up again the first 
and second epistles of the first book, and treat of 
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man in hid intellectual capacity at large, as haa beea 
explained above. Of this, only a smaU part of the 
conclusion (which, as we sajd, was to have contain- 
ed a satire against the misapplication of wit and 
learning) may be found in the fourth book of the 
Dunciad, and up and down, occasionally, in the other 
three. 

The third book, in like manner, was to re-assume 
the subject of the third epistle of the first, which 
treats of man m his social, poUtical, and religious ca- 
pacity. But ^is part the poet afterwards conceived 
might be best executed in an epic poem ; as the ac- 
tion would make it more animated, and the fable less 
invidious : in which all the great principles of true 
and false governments and religions should be chiefl> 
delivered 'in feigned examples. 

The fourth and last book was to pursue the sub- 
ject of the fourth epistle of the first, and to treat of 
ethics, or practical morality ; and would have con- 
sisted of many members ; of which the four follow- 
ing epistles were detached portions ; the first two, 
on the characters of men and women, bemg the in* 
troductory part of this concluding book. 



MORAL ESSAYS, 

EPISTLE L 
TO SIR BICHARD TEMPLE, LORD OOBHAM. 

ARGUMENT. 
0/ihe Knowledge and Charctctera qf Men. 

V, That it is not sufDcient for this knowledge to consider 
man in the abstract : books will not serve the purpose, 
nor yet our own expesience singly, ver. 1. General max- 
ims, unless they be formed upon both, will be but no 
tional, ver. 10. Some peculiarity in every man, charac. 
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teriatic to hlmseU; yet varying from himself, ver. 15. 
Difficulties arising from our own passions, ftncies, facal* 
ties, &c. ver. 31. The shortness of life to observe in, and 
tiie uncertainty of the principles of action in men to 
observe by, ver. 37, <bc Our own principle of action 
often liid from ourselves, ver. 41. Some few characters 
plain, but in general confounded, dissembled, or incon* 
sistent, ver. 51. The same man utterly different in dif- 
ferent places and Beasons, ver. 62. Unimaginable weak- 
nesses in the greatest, ver. 70, &«. Nothing constant and 
certain but God and nature, ver. 95. No judging of the 
motives from the actions: the same aotions proceeding 
from contrary motives, and the same motives influencing 
contrary actions, ver. 100. IL Yet, to form characters, 
we can only take the strongest actions of a man's life, and 
try to make them agree. The utter uncertainty of this, 
from nature itself, and from policy, ver. 120. Character 
given according to tiie rank of men of the world, ver. 135. 
And some reason for it, ver. 140. Education altera the 
nature, or at least character, of many, ver. 149. Actions, 
passions, opinions, manners, humours, or principles, all 
subject to change. No judging by nature, from ver. 168 
to ver. 168. lU It only remains to find (if we can) his 
ruling passion : That will certainly influence all the rest, 
and can reconcile the seeming or real inconsistency of all 
his actions, ver. 175. Instanced in the extraordinary 
character of Clodio, ver. 179. A caution against mistaking 
second qualities for first, which will destroy all possibilify 
of the knowledge of mankind, ver. 210. Examples of the 
strength of the ruling passion, and its continuation to the 
last breath, ver. 222; &c 



EPISTLE L 

I. Tes, you despise the man to books confined, 
^Tio from his study rails at human kind, 
Though what he learns he speaks, and may advance 
Some general maxims, or be ri^ht by chance 
13 
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The coxcomb bird, so talkative and ^ave, 
That from his cage cries cuckold, whore, and knave 
Though many a passenger he rightly call, 
You hold him no philosopher at all. 

And yet the fate of all extremes is such, 
Men may be read, as well as books, too much. 10 
To observations which ourselves we make, 
We grow more partial for the observer's sake ; 
To written wisdom, as another's, less; 
Maxims are drawn from notions, these from guess. 
There's some peculiar in each leaf and grain, 
Some uni^ark'd fibre, or some varying vein : 
Shall only man be taken in the gross? 
Grant but as many sorts of minds as moss. 

That each from others differs, first confess ; 
Next, that he vanes from himself no less ; 20 

Add nature's, custom's, reason's, passion's strife, 
And all opinion's colours cast on Ufe. 

Our depths who fathoms, or our shallows finds. 
Quick whirls, and shifting eddies of our minds? 
On human actions reason though you can, 
It may be reason, but it is not man : 
His principle of action once explore, 
That instdnt 'ds his principle no more. 
Like following life through creatures you dissect, 
You lose it in the moment you detect. 30 

Yet more ; the difference is as great between 
The optics seeing, as the objects seen. 
All manners take a tincture from our own ; 
Or some discolour' d tifrough our passions shown 
Or fancy's beam enlarges, multiplies, 
Contracts, inverts, and gives ten thousand dyes. 

Nor will life's stream for observation stay; 
It hurries all too fast to mark their way : 
In vain sedate reflections we would make. 
When half our knowledge we must snatch, not take: 
Oft, m the passions' wild rotation toss'd. 
Our spring of action to ourselves is lost ; 
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Tired, not determined, to ^e last we yield, 
And what comes then is master of the field. 
As the last image of that troubled heap, 
When sense subsides and fancy sports in sleep, 
(Though past the recollection of the thought,) 
Becomes the stufT of which our dream is wrought i 
Something as dim to our internal view, 
Is thus, perhaps, the cause of most we do. B0 

True, some are open, and to all men known ; 
Others, so very close, they're hid from none ; 
(So darkness strikes the sense no less than light :) 
Thus gracious Chandos is beloved at sight ; 
And every child hates Shylock, though his soul 
Still sits at squat, and peeps not from its hole. 
At half mankind when generous Manly raves, 
All know 'tis virtue, for he thinks them knaves ; 
When universal homage Umbra pays, 
All see 'tis vice, an itch of vulgar praise. 60 

When flattery glares, all hate it in a queen. 
While one there is who charms us with his spleen. 

But these plain characters we rarely find ; 
Though strong the bent, yet quick the turns of mind : 
Or puzzling contraries confound the whole ; * 
Or afTectations quite reverse the soul. 
The dull flat falsehood serves for policy ; 
And in the cunning, truth itself s a lie : 
Unthoughc of frailties ch«at us in the wise ; 
The fool lies hid in inconsistencies. 70 

See the same man, in vigour, in the gout. 
Alone, in company ; in place, or out ; 
Early at business, and at hazard late ; 
Mad at a fox-chase, wise at a debate ; 
Drunk at a borough, civil at a ball ; 
Friendly at Hackney, faithless at Whitehall. 

Catius is ever moral, ever grave. 
Thinks who endures a knave, is next a knave. 
Save just at dinner— then prefers, no doubt, 
A rogue with venison to a saint without. 8C 
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Who wouM not praise Patyicio'a high desert, 
Uis hand unstained, his tincorrupted heart, 
His comprehensive head, all interests weigh'd, 
All Europe saved, yet Britain not betrajr'd 1 
He thanks you not, his pride is in piquet, 
NeWmarket-fame, and judgment at a bet. 

What made (say,Montagne,or more sage Charronl) 
Otho a warrior, Cromwell a buffoon 1 
A perjured prince a leaden saint revere, 
A godless regent tremble at a star 1 9< 

The throne a bigot keep, a genius quit, , 
Faithless through piety, and duped through witi 
Europe a woman, child, or dotard rule, 
And just her wisest monarch made a fool 7 

Know, God' and nature only are the same ; 
In man, the judgment shoots at flying game : 
A bird of passage ! gone as soon as found. 
Now in the moon, perhaps, now under ground. 

II. In vain the sage, with retrospective eye. 
Would from the apparent what, conclude the why ; lOf 
Infer the motive from the deed, and show, 
That what we chanced, was what we meant to do. 
Behol(i, if fortune or a mistress frowns. 
Some plunge in business, others shave their crowns 
To ease the soul of one oppressive weight, 
This quits an empire, that embroils a state : 
The same adust complexion has impell'd 
Charles to the convent, Philip to the field. 

Not always actions show the roan ; we find 
Who does a kindness, is not therefore kind : 116 
Perhaps prosperity becalm'd his breast, 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the east : 
Not therefore humble he who seeks retreat. 
Pride guides his steps, and bids him shun the great 
Who combats bravely is not therefore bra^e, 
He dreads a death-bed like the meanest slave : 
Who reasons wisely is not therefore wise, 
His pride in reasoning, not in acting, lies. 
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But grant that actioiia best discover man : 
\ Take the most atron^, and sort them as yoa can ; ISO 
' The few that glare, each character must mark, 
Tou balance not the many in the dark. 
What will you do with such as disagree 1 
Suppress them, or miscall them policy 1 
Must then at once (the character to save) 
The plain rough hero turn a crafty knave 1 
Alas 1 in truth the man but changed his mind, 
Perhaps was sick, in love, or had not dined. 
Ask why from'Britain Caesar would retreat? 
Cfesar himself might whisper, he was beat. 130 

Why risk the world's great empire for a punki 
Caesar perhaps might answer he was drunk. 
But, sage historians ! 'tis your task to prove 
One action, conduct ; one, heroic love. 

'Tis from high life high characters are drawn, 
A saint in crape is twice a saint in lawn ; 
A judge is just, a chancellor juster still ; 
A gownman learnM, a bishop what you will ; 
Wise, if a minister ; but, if a king, 
More wise, more learn'd, moie just, more every thing. 
Court virtues bear like gems, the highest rate, 141 
Bom where heaven's influence scarce can penetrate; 
In life's low vale, the soil the virtues like, 
They please as beauties, here as wonders stnke. 
Though the same sun with all- diffusive rays 
Blush in the rose, and in the diamond blaze 
We prize the stronger effort of his power, 
And justly set the gem above the flower. 
<s4^ 'Tis education forms the common mind : 
^' Just as the twig is bent, the tree's inclined. If 
Boastful and rough, your first son is a 'squire ; 
The next a tradesman, meek, and much a liar : 
Tom struts a soldier, open, bold, and brave : 
Will sneaks a scrivener, an exceeding knave. 
is he a churchman 7 then he's fond of power : 
Aquakerl sly: a presbyterian 'J sour: 
A smart free-thinker 1 iJl things in an ham. 
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Ask mea's opinions : Scoto now shall tell 
How trade increases} and the world goes well : 
Strike off his pension, by the setting san, 160 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone. 

That gay free-thinker, a fine talker once, 
What turns him now a stupid silent dunce? 
Some god, or spirit, he has lately found ; 
Or chanced to meet a minister that frown' d. 

Judge we by nature? habit can efface, 
Interest o'ercome, or policy take place : 
By actions ? those uncertainty divides : 
By passions? these dissimulation hides : 
Opinions ? they still take a wider range : 170 

Find, if you can, in what you cannot change. 

Manners with fortunes, humours turn with climes, 
Tenets with books, and principles with times. 

III. Search then the ruling passion : There, alone, 
The wild are constant, and the cunning known ; 
The fool consistent, and the false sincere; 
Priests, princes, women, no dissemblers here. 
This clew once found unravels all the rest. 
The prospect clears, and Wharton stands confessed. 
Wharton I the scorn and wonder of our days, 180 
Whose ruling passion was the lust of praise; 
Born with whate'er could win it from the wise. 
Women and fools must like him, or he dies : 
Though wondering senates hung on all he spoke. 
The club must hail him master of the joke. 
Shall parts so various aim at nothing new? 
He'll shine a Tully and a Wilmot too ; 
Then tm-ns repentant, and his God adores 
With the same spirit that he drinks and whores ; 
Enough if all around him but admire, 199 

A.nd now the punk applaud, and now the friar. 
Thus with each gift of nature and of art, 
And wanting nothing but an honest heart : 
Grown all to all, from no one vice exempt, 
And most contemptible, to shun contempt ; 
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His passion still, to covet general praise ; 

His life, to forfeit it a thousand ways; 

A constant bounty, which no friend has made ; 

An angel tongue, which no man can persuade ; 

A fool, with more of wit than half mankind, 2M 

Too rash for thought, for action too refined • 

A tyrant to the wife his heart approves; 

A rebel to the very king he loves; 

He dies, sad outbast of each church and state, 

And harder still ! flagitious, yet not great. 

Ask you why Wharton broke through every rule ; 

'Twas all for fear the knaves should call him fool. 

Nature well known, no prodigies remain, 
Comets are regular, and Wharton plain. 

Yet, in this search, the wisest may mistake, SIO 
If second qualities for first they take. 
When Catiline by rapine swell'd his store : 
When Caesar made a noble dame a whore 
In this the lust, in that the avarice, 
Were means, not ends ; ambition was the vice. 
That very Caesar, bom in Scipio's days, 
Had aimM like him, by chastity, at praise, 
Lucullus, when frugality could charm. 
Had roasted turnips in the Sabine farm. 
In vain the observer eyes the builder's toil* 220 
But quite mistakes the scaffold for the pile. 

In this one passion man can strength enjoy, 
A.8 fits give vigour just when they destroy. 
Time, that on all things lays his lenient hand. 
Yet tames not this ; it sticks to our last sand. 
Consistent in our follies and our sins, 
Here honest Nature ends as she begins. 

Old politicians chew on wisdom past. 
And totter on in business 1o the last ; 
As weak, as earnest ; and as gravely out, 23ff 

As sober Lanesborow dancing in the gout. 

Behold a reverend sire, whom want of grace 
Has made the father of a nameless race, 
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Shoved from the wall pcikapa, or rudely pressed 
By his own son, that passes by unbless'd : 
Still to his wench he crawls on knocking knees, 
And envies every sparrow that he sees. 

A salmon's belly, Helluo, was thy fate; 
The doctor call'd, declares all help too late. 

' Mercy !' cries Hellao, ' mercy on my soul ! 240 
Is there no hope 7— Alas !— then bring the jowl.' 

The frugal crone, whom praying priests attend, 
Still strives to save the hallowed taper's end, 
Collects her breath, as ebbing life retires, 
For one pufT more, and in that puff expires. 

* Odious ! in woollen ! 'twould a saint provoke,' 
Were the last words that poor Narcissa spoke; 

* No, let a charming chintz and Brussels lace 
Wrap my cold limbs, and shade my lifeless face; 
One would not, sure, be frightful wtien one's dead — 
And— Betty— give this cheek a little red.' 261 

The courtier smooth, who forty years had shined 
An humble servant to all human kind, 
Just brought out this, when scarce his tongue could 
stir, 

* If— where Pm going— I could serve you, sir !' 

' I give and I devise,' old Euclio said. 
And sigh'd, * my lands and tenements to Ned.' 

* Your money, sir V — * My money, sir, what all ? 
Why,— if I must'— then wept, * I give it Paul.' 

* The manor, sir 7'—' The manor ! hold,' he cried, 260 

* Not that,— rcannot part with that,'— and died. 

And you ! brave Cobham, to the latest breath, 
Shall feel your ruling passion strong in death : 
Such in these moments as in all the past. 
Oh, save my country. Heaven !' shall be your last. 
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EPISTLE n. 
TO A LADY. 

ARGUMENT. 

Ofikt Characters qf Women, 
Thai the partica|ar characters of women are not so stroQgljr 
marked as those of men, seldom so fixed, and still more 
incon8iatent«with themselves, ver. 1, &c. Instances of 
contrarieties given, even from such characters as are 
more strongly marked, and seemingly, therefore, most 
consistent : as, 1. In the afrected.--2. In the soft natured.— 
3. In the cunning and artful.— 4. In the whimsical.— 5. In 
the lewd and vicious.— 6. In the witty and refined.— 7. In 
the stupid and simple, ver. 21 to 207. Tlio former part 
having shown that the particular characters of women 
are more various than those of men, it is nevertheless 
observed that the general characteristic of the sex, as to 
the ruling passion, is more uniform, ver. 207. This is 
occasioned partly by their nature, partly by their educa* 
tion, and in some d«gree by necessity, ver. 211. What 
are the aims and the fate of this sex :— 1. As to power.— 2. 
As to pleasure, ver. 219. Advice for their true interest— 
The picture of an estimable woman, with the best kind of 
contrarieties, ver. 249 to the end. 

There is nothing in Mr. Pope's works more highly 
finished than this epistle r yet its success was in no 
proportion to the pains he took in composing it. 
Something he chanced to drop in a short advertise- 
ment prefixed to it on its first pubhcation, may, per- 
haps accoimt for the small attention given to it. He 
said that no one character in it was drawn from the 
life. The public believed him on his word, and ex- 
pressed little curiosity about a satire, in which there 
was nothing personal. 

Nothing so true as what you once let fall, 
Most women ha/e no characters at all.' 
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Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 

And best distinguish'd by black, brown, or fair. 

How many pictures of one nymph we view, 
All how unlike each other, all how true ! 
Arcadia's countess, here, in ermined pride 
Is there, Pastora by a fountain side. 
Here Faunia, leering on her own good man, 
And there, a naked Leda with a swan. 10 

Let then the fair-one beautifully cry, 
In Magdalen's loose hair, and lifted e^e; 
Or dress'd in smiles of sweet CeciUa shine, 
With simpering angels, palms, and harps divine { 
Whether the charmer sinner it, or saint it, 
If folly grow romantic, I must paint it. 

Gome then the colours and the ground prepare! 
Dip in the rainbow, trick her off in air ; 
Choose a firm cloud, before it fail, and in it 
Catch, ere she change, the Cynthia of this minute. 2^ 

Rufa, whose eye, quick glancing o'er the park, 
Attracts each light gay meteor of a spark, 
Agrees as ill with Rufa studying Locke, 
As Sappho's diamonds with her dirty smock ; 
Or Sappho at her toilet's greasy task, 
With Sappho fragrant at an evening mask : 
So morning insects, that in muck begun. 
Shine, buzz, and fly-blow in the setting sun. 

How soft is Silia ! fearM to offend ; 
The frail-one's advocate, the weak-one's friend, 30 
To her, Calista proved her conduct nice ; 
And good Simphcius asks of her advic& 
Sudden, she storms ! she raves ! You tip the wink, 
But spare your censure; Silia does not drink. 
All eyes may see fh>m what the change arose, 
All eyes may see— a pimple on her nose. 

Papilla, wedded to her amorous spark, 
Sighs for the shades—' How charming is a parkl^ 
A park is purchased, but the fair he sees 
All bathed in tears—* Oh odious, odious trees V 
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Ladies, like variegated toHps, ihow, 
Tis to their changes half their charms they owe 
Pine by defect, and delicately weak, 
Their happy spots the nice admirer take. 
'TwHs thus Calypso once each heart alarm'd, 
Awed without virtue, without beauty charmed ; 
Her tongue bewitched as oddly as her eyes ; 
Less wit than mimic, more a wit than wise : 
Strange graces still, and stranger flights she had, 
Was just not ugly, and was just not mad ; 60 

Yet ne'er so sure our padsions to create, 
As when she touch'd the brink of all we hate. 

Narcissa's nature, tolerably mild. 
To make a wash would hardly stew a child ; 
Has e'en been proved to grant a lover's prayer, 
And paid a tradesman once to make him stare* 
Gave alms at Easter in a christian trim, 
And made a widow happy for a whim. 
Why then declare good-nature is her scorn. 
When 'tis by that alone she can be borne 1 60 

Why pique all mortals, yet affect a name? 
A fool to pleasure, yet a slave to fame : 
Now deep in Taylor and the book of Martyrs, 
Now drinking citron with his grace and Chartres.* 
Now conscience chills her, and now passion burns 
And atheism and religion take their turns ; 
A very heathen in the carnal part, 
Yet still a sad good christian at her heart. 

See sin in state, mi^tically drunk, 
Proud as a peeress, prouder as a punk ; 70 

Chaste to her husband, frank to all beside, 
A teeming mistress, but a barren bride. 
What theni let blood and body bear the fault. 
Her head's untouch'd, that noble seat of thought t 
Such this day's doctrine— in another fit 
She sins with poets through pure love of wit. 
What has not fired lier bosom or her brain '? 
Caesar and Tall-boy, Charles and Charlemagne. 
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As Helluo, late dictator of the feast, 

The nose of haut-gout, and the tip of taste, 80 

Critiqued your wine, and analysed your meat, 

Yet on plain pudding deign'd at home to eat : 

So Philomedil, lecturing all mankind 

On the soft passion, and the taste lefined. 

The address, the delicacy— stoops at once, 

And makes her hearty rae&l upon a dunce. 

Flavia's a wit, has too much sense to pray; 
To toast our wants and wishes, is her way ; 
Nor asks of God, but of her stars, to give 
The mighty blessing, ' while we live, to live.' 90 
Then all for death, that opiate of the soul ! 
Lucretia's dagger, Rosamonda's bowl. 
Say, what can cause such impotence of mind 7 
A spark too fickle, or a spouse too kind. 
Wise wretch! with pleasure too refin'd to please; 
With too much spirit to be e'er at ease ; 
With too much quickness ever to be taught ; 
With too much thinking to have common thought : 
You purchase pain with all that joy can give. 
And die of nothing but a rage to live. 100 

Turn then from wits, and look on Simo's mate ; 
No ass so meek, no ass so obstinate : 
Or her that owns her faults but never mends. 
Because she's honest, and the best of friends : 
Or her whose life the church and scandal share. 
For ever in a passion or a prayer : 
Or her who laughs at hell, but (like her grace) 
Cries, * Ah I how charming if there's no such place !' 
Or who in sweet vicissitude appears, 
Of mirth and opium, ratafie and tears, . 110 

The daily anodyne, and nightly draught 
To kill those foes to fair ones, time and thought. 
Woman and fool are two hard things to hit ; 
For true no-meaning puzzles more than wit. 
But what are those to great Atossa's mind 1 
Scarce once herself by turns all womankind ; 
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Who, with herself, or others, from her birth, 
Finds all her life one warfare upon earth. 
Shines in exposing knaves and painting fools, 
Vet is whate'er she hates and ridicales. 120 

No thought advances, but her eddy brain 
Whisks it about, and down it goes again. 
Full sixty years the world has been her trade, 
The wisest fool much time has ever made. 
From loveless youth to unrespected age 
No passion gratified, exeept her rage : 
So much the fury still outran the wit, 
That pleizsure miss'd her, and the scandal hit. ' 
Who breaks with her, provokes revenge from hell, 
But he's a bolder man who dares be well. 130 

Her every turn with violence pursued, 
Nor more a storm her hate than gratitude : 
To that each passion turns, or soon or late ; 
Love, if it makes her yield, must make her hate . 
Superiors 1 death ! and equals 1 what a curse ! 
But an inferior not dependent I worse. 
Offend her, and she knows not to forgive ; 
Oblige her, and she'll hate you while you live : 
But die, and she'll adore you— Then the bust 
And temple rise— then fall again to dust. 140 

Last night, her lord was all that's good and great ; 
A knave this morning, and his will a cheat. 
Strange! by the means defeated of the endsi 
By spirit robb'd of power, by warmth of friends, 
By wealth of followers ! without one distress 
Sick of herself, through very selfishness ! 
Atossa, cursed with every granted prayer, 
Childless with all her children, wants an heir. 
To heirs unknown descends the unguarded store, 
Or wanders. Heaven-directed, to the poor ! 

Pictunis, like these, dear madam, to design, 150 
Asks no firm hand, and no unerring line ; 
Some wandering touches, some reflected light, 
Some flying stroke alone can hit them right : 
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For how should equal colours do the knack 7 
Cameleons who can paint in white and black 1 

' Yet Ghloe sure was form'd without a spot.'— 
Nature in her then err'd not, but forgot. 

With every pleasing, every prudent part, 
Say, what can Chloe want 7— She wants a heart. 16C 
She speaks, behaves, and acts just as she ought ; 
Uni never, never reach'd one generous though 
Virtue she finds too painful an endeavour. 
Content to dwell in decencies for ever. 
So very reasonable, so unmoved, 
As never yet to love, or to be loved. 
She, while her lover pants upon her breast, 
Can mark the figures on an Indian chest; 
Ani when she sees her friend in deep despair, 
Observes how much a chintz exceeds mohair. 170 
Forbid i!. Heaven, a favour or a debt 
She e'er should cancel— but she may forget. 
Safe if, your secret still in Chloe's ear; 
But none of Chloe's shall you ever hear. 
Of all her dears she never slander'd one, 
But cares not i£ a thousand are undone. 
Would Chloe know if you're alive or dead 7 
She bids her footman put it in her head. 
^*hloe is prudent— Would you too be wise 7 
Then never break your heart when Chloe dies. 18G 

One certain portrait may (I grant) be seen, 
Which Heaven has varnish'd out, and made a queen. 
The same for ever ! and described by all 
With truth and goodness, as with crown and ball. 
Poets heap virtues, painters gems at will, 
And show their zeal, and hide their want of skill. 
*Tis well— but artists I who can paint or write, 
To draw the naked is your true delight. 
That robe of quality so struts and swells, 
None see what parts of nature it conceals .• 190 

The exactest traits of body or of mind, 
We owe to models of an huuible kind. 
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If Queensberry to strip there's no compeliins, 
'Tis from a handmaid we must take a Helen. 
From peer or bishop, 'tis no easy thin;? 
To draw the man who loves his God or king ; 
Alas ! I copy (or my draught would fail) 
Prom honest Mahomet or plaui parson Hale- 
But grant, in pubUc men sometimes are shown, 
A woman's seen in private life alone : , 200 

Our bolder talents in full light displayed, 
Your virtues open fairest in the shade. 
Bred to disguise, in public 'tis you hide ; 
There, none distinguish 'twixtyour shade or pride. 
Weakness or delicacy ; all so nice, 
That each may seem a virtue or a vice. 

In men we various ruling passions find ; 
In women, two almost divide the kind : 
Those, only fix'd, they first or last obey. 
The love of pleasure, and the love of sway. 210 
That nature gives ; and where the lesson taught 
[9 but to please, can pleasure seem a fault 1 
Experience, this ; by man's oppression cursed, 
rhey seek the second not to lose the first. 

Men, some to business, some to pleasure take; 
But every woman is at heart a rake : 
Men, some to quiets some to public strife, 
., But every lady would be queen for life. 
/ Yet mark the fate of a whole sex of queens ! 
j Power all their end, but beauty all the means : 220 
I In youth they conquer with so wild a rage, 
' As leaves them scarce a subject in their age : 
For foreign glory, foreign joy, they roam ; 
No thought of peace or happiness at home. 
But wisdom's triumph is well-timed retreat. 
As hard a science to the fair as great ! 
Beauties, like tyrants, old and friendless grown, 
Yet hate repose, and dread to be alone ; 
Worn out in public, weary every eye, 
Nor leave one sigh behind them when they die. . 230 
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Pleasures the sex, as cbtldren birds pursmy 
Still out of roach, yet never out of view $ 
Sure, if they catch, to spoil the toy at most, 
To covet fiying, and regret when lost ; 
At last, to follies youth conM scarce defend, 
It grows their ags's prudence to pretend; 
A^amed to own they gave delight before, 
Reduced to feign it, when they give no more : 
As hags hold sabbaths less for joy than spite, 
So these their merry, miserable night ; 34f 

Still round and round the ghosts of beauty glide, 
And haunt the places where their honour died. 
\ See how the world its veterans rewards 1 
Va youth of froUcs, an old age of cards ; 
Tair to no purpose, artful to no end. 
Young without lovers, old without a friend ; 
A fop their passion, but their prize a sot. 
Alive ridiculous, and dead forgot I 

Ah, friend ! to dazzle let the vain design : 
To raise the thought, and touch the heart, be 

thine! 260 

That charm shall grow, while what fatigues the 

ring, 
Flaunts and goes down, an unregarded thing : 
So when the sun's broad beam has tired the sight. 
All mild ascends the moon's more sober light, 
Serene in vii^n modesty she shines. 
And unobserved the glaring orb declines. 

O ! bless' d with temper, whose unclouded ray 
Can make to-morrow cheerful as to-day ; 
She who can love a sister's charms, or hear 
Sighs for a daughter, with unwounded ear ; 961 
She who ne'er answers till a husband cools ; 
Or, if she rules him, never shows she rules ; 
Charms by accepting, by submitting sways, 
■ Yet has her humour most when she obeys ; 
Let fops or fortune fly which way they will, 
Disdains all loss of tickets or codille ; 
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Spleen, vapours, or small-pox, above them all, 
And mistress of herself though china fall. 

And jet, believe me, good as well as ill, 
Woman's at beat a contradiction still. 270 

Heaven when it strives to polish all it can 
Its last best work, but forms a softer man ; 
Picks from each sex, to make the favourite bless'd, 
Your love of pleasure, our desire of rest ; 
Blends in exception to all general rules, 
Your taste of follies, with our scorn of fools ; 
Reserve with frankness, art with truth allied. 
Courage with softness, modesty with pride ; 
Fix'd principles with fancy ever new ; 
Shakes all together, and produces — you. 280 

Be this a woman's fame ; with this unbless'd, 
Toasts live a scorn, and queens may die a jest. 
This Phojbus promised, (I forget the year,) 
When those blue eyes first open'd on the sphepe; 
Ascendant Phcebus watch'd that hour with care. 
Averted half your parents' sunple prayer ; 
And gave you beauty, but denied the pelf 
That buys your sex a tyrant o'er itself. 
The generous god, who wit and gold refines, 
And ripens spirits as he ripens mines, 290 

Kept dross for duchesses, the world shall know it, 
To you gave sense, good-humour, and a poet. 



EPISTLE IIL 
TO ALLEN, LORD BATHURST. 

ARGUMENT. 

Of the Use of Rickes. 

That it is known to few, most falling into one of the 

extremes, avarice or profusion, ver. 1, &c. The point 

discussed, whether tlic invenlicn of money has lieen 

morct comii.odimisor {icrnicioiis to mankind, vcr.2\ to 

19 
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77. That riches, either to the avaridous or the pro- 
difal, cannot alford happinen, scarcely necessaries 
ver. 89 to 160. That avarice is an absohite frenzy 
without an end or purpose, ver. 113, itc. 153. Gonj^- 
tures about the motives of avaricious men, ver. 121 tc 
153. That the- conduct of men with respect to riches, 
can only be accounted for by the order of Providence, 
which works the general good out of extremes, and 
brings all to its great end by perpetual revolutions, 
ver. 161 to 178. How a miser acts upon ]nrlnciple8 
which appear to him reasonable, ver. 179. How a pro- 
digal does the same, ver. 199. The true medium, and 
true use of riches, ver. 219. The man of Ross, ver. 
250. The fate of the profuse and the covetous, in two 
examples ; both miserable in life and in death, ver. 30O, 
Aic The story of Sir Balaam, ver. 339 to the end. 



This qpistle was written after a very violent oatery 
against our author, on a supposition that he had ridi- 
culed a worthy nobleman, merely for his wrong taste. 
He justified himself upon that article in a letter to the 
Earl of Burlington ; at the end of which are these 
words : * I have learnt tdat there are some who woald 
rather be wicked than ridiculous: and therefore it 
may be safer to attack vices than follies. I will there- 
fore leave my betters in the quiet possession of their 
idols, their groves, and their high-places, and change 
my subject from their pride to their meanness, from 
their vanities to their miseries; and as the only cer- 
tain way to avoid misconstructions, to lessen offence, 
and not to multiply ill-natured applications, I may 
probably in my next make use of real names instead 
of fictitious ones.* 



P. Who shall decide when doctors disagree. 
And soundest casuists doubt, like you and me 7 
Yon hold the word, from Jove to Momus given. 
That man was made the standing jest of Heaven ' 
And gold but sent to keep the fools in play. 
For some to heap, and some to throw awav. 
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Bat I, who think more highly of our kind, 
(And, surely, Heaven and I are of a mind,) 
Opine, that nature, as in duty bound. 
Deep hid the shining mischief under ground IC 

^t when, by man's audacious labour won, 
Flamed forth this rival to its sire the sun, , 
Then careful Heaven supplied two sorts of men. 
To squander these, and those to hide again. 

Like doctors thus, when much dispute has pass'd. 
We find our tenets just the same at last: 
Both fairly owning riches, in effect. 
No grace of Heaven, of token of the elect: 
Given to the fool, the mad, the vain, the evil. 
To Ward, to Waters, Chartres, and the devil. 20 

B. What nature wants, commodious gold bestows : 
*ris thus we eat the bread another sows. 

P. But how unequal it bestows, observe ; 
'Tis thus we riot, while, who sow it, starve: 
What nature wants (a phrase I much distrust) 
Extends to luxury, extends to lust : 
Useful, I grant, it serves what life requires, 
But, dreadful too, the dark assassin hires. 

B. Trade it may help, society extend : 

P. But lures the pirate, and corrupts the friend. 90 

B. It raises armies in a nation's aid : 

P. But bribes a senate, and the land 's betray*d. 
In vain may heroes fight and patriots rave. 
If secret gold sap on from knave to knave. 
Once, we confess, beneath the patriot's cloak. 
From the crack'd bag the dropping guinea spoke, 
And jingling down the back stairs, told the crew, 
*01d Cato is as great a rogue as you.' 
Bless'd paper credit ! last and best supply ! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly ! 40 

Grold, imp'd by thee, can compass hardest things. 
Can pocket states, can fetch or carry kings : 
A single leaf shall waft an army o'er, 
Qr ship off senates to some distant shore; 
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A leaf like Sybirs, scatter to and fro 
Our fates and fortunes, as the wind shall blow ; 
Pl^egnant with thousands flits the scrap unseen. 
And silent sells a king or buys a queen. 

Oh ! that such bulky bribes as all might see, 
Still, as of old, encumber'd villany ! M 

Could France or Rome divert our brave designi, 
With all their brandies or with all their wines ? 
What could they more than knights and 'squires con* 

found. 
Or water all the quorum ten rpilea round? 
A statesman's slumbers how this speech would spoil ! 
*Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil; 
Huge halea of British cloth blockade the door ; 
A hundred oxen at your levee roar.' 

Poor avarice one torment more would find ; 
Nor could profusion squander all in kind. 60 

Astride his cheese Sir Morgan might we meet, 
And Worldly crying coals from street to street, 
Whom with a wig so wild and mien so mazed, 
Pity mistakes for some poor tradesman crazed. 
Had Colepepper's whole wealth been hops and hogs. 
Could he himself have sent it to the dogs? 
His grace will game : to White's a bull be led. 
With spuming heels and with a butting head : 
To White's be carried, as to ancient games. 
Pair coursers, vases, and alluring dames. 70 

Shall then Uxorio, if the stakes he sweep. 
Bear home six whores, and make his lady weep? 
Or soft Adonis, so peifumed and fine. 
Drive to St. James's a whole herd of swine 7 
O filthy check on all industrious skill. 
To spoil the nation's last great trade, quadrille ! 
Since then, my lord, on such a world we fall, 
What say you? B. Say? Why, take it, gold and all. 

P. What riches gives us, let us then inquire : 
Meat, fire, and clothes. B. What more? P. Meat, 
clrithes, and fire. 80 
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Is this too little ? would you more than live ? 

Alas ! 'tis more than Turner finds they give. 

Alas ! 'tis more than (all his visions pass'd) 

Unhappy Wharton, waking, found at last ! 

What can they give ? To dying Hopkins heirs ? 

To Chartres vigour ? Japhet nose and ears ? 

Can they in gems bid pallid Hippia glow? 

In Fulvia's buckle ease the throbs below ? 

Or heal, old Narses, thy obscener ail. 

With all the embroidery plaster'd at thy tail ? 9C 

They might (were Harpax not too wise to spead) 

Give Harpax' self the blessing of a friend ; 

Or find some doctor that would save the life 

Of wretched Shylock, spite of Shylock's wife. 

But thousands die, without or this or that. 

Die, and endow a college or a cat. 

To some, indeed. Heaven grants the happier fate. 

To enrich a bastard, or a son they hate. 

Perhaps you think the poor might have their part; 
Bond damns the poor, and hutes them from his heart : 
The grave Sir Gilbert holds it for a rule, 101 / 

That every man in want is knave or fool : 

• God cannot love,' says Blunt, with tearless eyes, 

* The wretch he starves' — and piously denies : 
But the good Bishop, with a meeker air. 
Admits, and leaves them. Providence's care. 

Yet, to be just to these poor men of pelf. 
Each does but hate his neighbour as himself: 
Damn'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
The slave that digs it, and the slave that hides. 1 10 

B. Who suffer thus, mere charity should own, 
Must act on motives powerful, though unknown. 

P. Some war, some plague, or famine, they foresee, 
Some revelation hid from you and me. 
Why Shylock wants a meal, the cause is found ; 
He thinks a Loaf will rise to fifty pound. 
What made directors cheat in South-sea year? 
To live on venison when it sold so dear. 
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Ask you why Phryne the whole auction bays T 
Phiyne foresees a geuera] excise. WO 

Why she and Sappho raise that monstrous sum ? 
Alas ! they think a man will cost a plum. 

Wise Peter sees the world's respect for gold, 
And therefore hopes this nation may be sold : 
Glorious ambition ! Peter, swell thy store. 
And be what Rome's great Didius was before 

The crown of Poland, venal twice an age, / 

To just three millions stinted modest Gage. 
But nobler scenes Maria's dreams unfold, 
Hereditary realms, and worlds of gold. 130 

Congenial souls ; whose life one avarice joins, 
And one fate buries in the Asturian mines. 

Much-injured Blunt ! why bears he Britain's hate T 
A wizard told him in these words our fate : 

* At length corruption, like a general flood 
(So long by watchful ministers withstood,} 
Shall deluge all ; and avarice creeping on, 
Spread like a low-bom mist, and blot the sun ;* 
Statesman and patriot ply alike the stocks. 
Peeress and butler share alike the box, 140 

And judges job, and bishops bite the town. 
And mighty dukes pack cards for half-a-crown. 
See Britain sunk in lucre's sordid charms. 
And France revenged of Anne's and Edward's arms '.' 
'Twas no court-badge, great scrivener ! fired thy brain, 
Nor lordly luxury, nor city gain : 
No, 'twas thy righteous end, ashamed to see 
Senates degenerate, patriots disagree. 
And nobly wisliing party-rage to cease, 
To buy both sides, and give thy country peace. 15G 

' All this is madness,* cries a sober sage : 
But who, my friend, has reason in his rage ? 
The ruling passion, be it what it will. 
The ruling passion, conquers reason still.* 
Leas mad the wildest whimsey we can frame, 
Ulan ev'n that passion, if it has no aim : 
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For though each motiyes folly yoa may call, 
The foUy'a greater to have none at all. 

Hear then the truth: 'Tb Heaven each passion sends 
And different men directs to different ends. 160 

Extremes in nature equal good produce, 
E^remes in man concur to general use. 
Ask we what makes one keep^ and one hestow? 
That Powet who bids the ocean ebb and flow ; 
Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain, 
Through reconciled extremes of drought and rain : 
Builds life on death, on change duration founds, 
And gives the eternal wheels to know their rounds 

Riches, like insects, when conceard they lie. 
Wait but for wings, and in their season fly. 170 

Who sees pale Mamtoion pine amidst bis store, 
Sees but a backward steward for the poor; 
This year a reservoir to keep and spare. 
The next a fountain, spouting through his heir, 
In lavish streams to quench a country's thirst, 
And men and dogs shall drink him till they burst. 

Old Cotta shamed his fortune and his birth. 
Yet was not Cotta void of wit or worth : 
What though, (the use of baibarous spits foigot,) 
His kitchen vied in coolness with his grot ? 180 

His court with nettles, moats with cresses stored, 
With soups unbooght and salads bless'd his board 7 
(f Cotta lived on pulse, it was no more 
rhan Bramins, saints, and sages did before : 
To cram the rich was prodigal expense. 
And who would take the poor from Providence ? 
Like some lone Chartreux stands the good old hall. 
Silence without, and fasts vtrithin the wall ; 
No rafter'd roofs with dance and tabour sound. 
No noontide bell invites the country round : 190 

Tenants with sighs the smokeless towers survey, 
And turn their unwilling steeds another way : 
Benighted wanderers, the forest o'er. 
Curse the saved candle and unopening door ; 
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Whil^ the gaunt mastiff, growling at the gate. 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. . 

Not so his son : he marked this overs^ht. 
And then mistook reverse of wrong for right: 
(For what to shun, will no great knowledge need ; 
But what to follow, is a task indeed.) 209 

Yet sure, of qualities deserving praise. 
More go to ruin fortunes, than to raise. 
What slaughtered hecatombs, what floods of wine. 
Fill the capacious 'squire, and deep divine ! 
Yet no mean motive this profusion draws. 
His oxen perish in his country's cause ; 
'Tis George and liberty that crowns the cup. 
And zeal for that great house which eats him up. 
The woods recede around the naked seat, 
The Sy Ivans groan — ^no matter — ^for the fleet : 210 
Next goes his wool>-to clothe our valiant bands : 
Last, for his country's love, he sells his lands. 
To town he comes, completes the nation's hope, 
And heads the bold train-bands, and bums a pope ; 
And shall not Britain now reward his toils, 
Britain, that pays her patriots with her spoils ? 
In vain at court the bankrupt pleads his cause ; 
His thankless country leaves him to her laws. 

The sense to value riches, with the art 
To enjoy them, and the virtue to impart, 22C 

Not meanly, nor ambitiously pursued. 
Not sunk by sloth, nor raised by servitude ; 
To balance fortune by a just expense. 
Join with economy, magnificence ; 
With splendour charity, with plenty health ; 
O teach us, Bathurst ! yet unspoil'd by wealth ! 
That secret rare, between the extremes to move 
Of mad good-nature, and of mean self-love. 

B. To worth or want well-weigh'd,be bounty given. 
And ease or emulate the care of Heaven ; 230 

(Whose measure full o'erflows on human race ;) 
Mend fortune's fault, and justify hex grace. 
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Wealth in the groaa is death, but ]ife, diffuaed ; 
As poiaon heala in just proportion uaed : 
In heaps, like ambergris, a stink it lies. 
Bat well dispersed, is incense to the skies. 

P. Who starves by nobles, or with nobles eats 7 
The wretch that trusts them, and the rogae that cheatf. 
Is there a lord, who knows a cheerful noon 
Without a fiddler, flatterer, or buffoon 7 S40 

Whose table, wit or modest merit share, 
Unelbow*d fay a gamester, pimp, or player 7 
Who copies youra or Oxford's better part. 
To ease the oppress^ and raise the sinking heiit 7 
Where'er he shines, O Fortune, gild the scene. 
And angels guard him in the golden mean ! 
There, English bounty yet awhile may stand, 
And honour linger ere it leayes the land. 

But all our praises why should lords engross 7 
Rise, honest muse ! and sing the Man or Ross : 2flO 
Pleased Vaga echoes through her winding bounds, 
And rapid Severn hoarse applause resounds. 
Who hung with woods yon mountain's sultry brow 7 
From the dry rock who bade the waters flow 7 
Not to the skies in useless columns toss*d, 
Or in proud falls magnificently lost, 
But clear and artless pouring through the plain, 
Health to the sick, and solace to the swain. 
Whose causeway parts the rale with shady rows 7 
Whose seats the weary traveller repose 7 960 

Who taught that heaven-directed spire to rise 7 
*The Man of Ross,* each lisping babe replies. 
Behold the market-place with poor o'erspread ! 
The Man of Ross divides the weekly bread : 
He feeds yon alms-house, neat, but void of state. 
Where age and want sit smiling at the gate : 
Him portioned maids, apprenticed orphans bless'd, 
The young who labour, and the old who rest. 
Is any sick ? the Man of Ross relieves, 
Prescribes, attends, the medicine makes and gives. 
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Is there a ▼ariuice ? enter bat hie door, 2T1 

Balk'd are the couita, and contest is no more. 
Despairing quacks with corses fled the place, 
And vile attorneys, now a useless race. 

B. Thrice happy man ! enabled to pursue 
What all so wish, but want the power to do ! 
Say, O what sums that generous hand supply ; 
What mines to swell that boundless charity 7 

P. Of debts and taxes, wife and children clear. 
This man po8sess*d— five hundred pounds a year. 
Blush, grandeur, blush ! proud courts, withdraw your 
Ye little stars ! hide your diminish'd rays. [blaze ! 

B. And what I no monument, inscription, stone? 
His race, his form, his name almost unimown 7 

P Who builds a church to God, and not to fiune, 
Will never mark the marble with his name : 
Go, search it there, where to be bom and die. 
Of rich and poor makes all the history ; 
Enough that virtue fiU'd the space between, 
Proved by the ends of being to have been. 890 

When Hopkins dies, a thousand lights attend 
The wretch who, living, saved a candle's end; 
Shouldering God's altar a vile image stands, 
Belies his features, nay, eiteads his hands ; 
That live>long wig, which Gorgon's self ought own 
Ekemal buckle takes in Parian stone. 
Behold what blessings wealth to life can lend ! 
And see what comfort it affords our end. 
In the worst inn's worst room, with mat half hong, 
The floors of plaster, and the walls of dung, 300 
On once a flock-bed, but repair'd with straw, 
With tape-tied curtains, never meant to draw, 
The George and Garter dangling from that bed. 
Where tawdry yellow strove with dirty red, 
Great Villiers lies— -alas ! how chang'd from him. 
That life of Pleasure, and that soul of whim ! 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden's proud alcove. 
The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love; 
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Or juBt as gay at conncO, in a ring 

Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king; 310 

No wit to flatter, left of all his store; 

No fool to laugh at, which he valu*d more ; 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, friends, 

And fame, this lord of useless thousands ends ! 

His Grace's fate sage Cutler could foresee, 
And well (he thought) advisM him, * Live like me.* 
As well his Grace replied, 'Like you, sir John ? 
That I can do, when all I have is gone.* 
Resolve me, reason, which of these is worse, 
Want with a full or with an empty purse ? 320 

rhy life more wretched. Cutler! was confess'd: 
irise, and tell me, was thy death more bless'd ? 
Outler saw tenants break and houses fall ; 
For very want he could not build a wall. 
His only daughter in a stranger's power. 
For very want, he could not pay a dower ; 
A few gray hairs lys reverend temples crown*d ; 
'Twas very want that sold them for two pound 
What ! e*en denied a cordial at his end, 
Banish*d the doctor, and expelFd the friend ? 330 
What but a want, which you perhaps think mad, 
Yet numbers feel the want of what he had ! 
Cutler and Brutus dying, both exclaim, 
'Virtue ! and wealth ! what are ye but a name !* 

Say, for such worth are other worlds prepared ? 
Or are they both, in this, their own reward ? 
A knotty point to which we now proceed. 
But you are tired — ^Tll tell a tale — B. Agreed. 

P. Where London's column, pointing at the skies 
like a tall bully, lifts the head and lies, 310 

Tliere dwelt a citizen of sober fame, 
A plain good man, and Balaam was his name ; 
Religious, punctual, frugal, and so forth : 
His word would pass for more than he was worth. 
One solid dish his week-day meal affords, 
An added pudding solemnized the Lord*8 : 
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Constant at church and * change ; his gains wen rare 
His givings rare, save farthings to the poor. 

The Devil was piqued such saintship to behold, 
And long'd to tempt him, like good Job of old ; 390 
But Satan now is wiser than of yore. 
And tempts by making rich, not making poor. 

Roused by the prince of air, the whirlwinds sweep 
The surge, and plunge his father in the deep ; 
Then full against his Cornish lands they roar. 
And two rich shipwrecks bless the lucky shore. 

Sir Balaam now, he lives like other folks. 
He takes his chirping pint, and cracks his jokes : 
*Live like yourself,' was soon my lady's word; 
And, lo ! two puddings smoked upon the board. 960 

Asleep and naked as an Indian lay. 
An honest factor stole a gem away : 
He pledged it to the knight ; the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond, and the rogue was bit. 
Some scruple rose, but thus he eased his thought, 
* m now give sixpence where I gave a groat ; 
Where once I went to church, I'll now go twice— 
And am so clear too of all other vice.' 

The tempter saw his time : the work he plied ; 
Stocks and subscriptions pour on every side, 370 
Till all the demon makes his full descent 
In one abundant shower of cent per cent. 
Sinks deep within him, and possesses whole, 
Then dubs director, and secures his soul. 

Behold sir Balaam, now a man of spirit. 
Ascribes his gettings to his parts and merit ; 
What late he call'd a blessing, now was wit, 
And God's good providence, a lucky hit. 
Things change their titles, as our manners turn : 
His compting-house employed the Sunday mom : 380 
Seldom at church ('twas such a busy lifej) 
But duly sent his family and wife. 
There (so the devil ordain'd) one Christmas tide 
My good old lady catch'd a cold, and died. 
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A tjmfpk of qoalkj admires our knighl; 
He mairiee, bowi at court, and grows polite ; 
LeaToe the dull cits, and joins (to please the ftir) 
The well-bred cuckolds in St. James's air: 
Fint, fbr his son, a gay commission buys, 
Who drinks, whores, fights, and in a duel dies : 990 
His daughter flaunts a viscount's tawdry wife; 
She bean a coronet and p— z for life. 
In Britain's senate he a seat obtains, 
And one more pensioner St. Stephen gains. 
My Udy falls to play : so bed her chance, 
He must repair it ; takes a bribe from France ; 
Hie house impeach him, Coningsby harangues; 
The court forsake him, and sir Balaam bangs : 
Wife, son, and daughter, Satan ! are thy own ; 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the crown : 400 
The deril and the king divide the prize, 
Aii4 sad sir Balaam curses God, and dies. 



EPISTLE IV. 

TO RICHARD BOYLE, EARL OF 

BURLINGTON. 

ARGUMENT. 
Cf the Use of Rubies. 
Tbe vanity of eipense in people of wealth and quality. 
The abuse of the word Taste, ver. 13. That the first 
principle and foundation in this, as in every thing 
else, is good sense, ver. 40. The chief proof of it is to 
follow nature, even in works of mere luxury and 
elegance. Instanced in architecture and gardening 
where all must be adapted to the genius and use of 
tbe place, and the beauties not forced into it, but re- 
sulting ftom it, ver. 50. How men are disappointed 
in their most expensive undertakings, for want of 
this true Ibundation, without which nothing can p 
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long, if at all ; and the faest examples and mU»vAi\ be 
but perveirted into somethk^ burthensooM and ridi- 
cuioos, ver. 65 to 90. A description of the false taste 
of magnificence ; the first grand error of which is, to 
imagine that greatness consists in the size and dimen- 
sion, instead of the proportion and harmony of tlie 
whole, ver. 97, and the second either in joining to- 
gether parts incoherent, or too minutely resembling 
or in tho repetition of tike same too fre<iH«iitIy, rex. 
105, &e. A word or two of fklse taste in books 
music, i» painting, even in imeachiag ani prayer, and 
lastly in entertainments, ver. 133, &c Yet Providence 
is Justified in giving wealth to be squandered in this 
manner, since it is dispersed to the poor and laboriove 
part of mankind, ver. 169. [recurring to what is laid 
down in the first book, Ep. ii. and in the Epistle pre* 
ceding this, ver. 159, &c.] What are th6 proper objeeta 
of magnifteence, and a proper ibid for the expense of 
great men, v<er. 177, Jbc. And finally the great tad 
public works which become a prises, vet, 191^ to tAe 
end. 



The extremes of avarice and profusion being treat- 
ed of in the foregoing Epistle, this takes up one par- 
ticular branch of the latter, the vanity of espeiuie in 
people of wealth and quality ; and is, therefore, a 
corollary to the preceding, just as the Epistle on the 
Characters of Women is to that of the Knowledge 
and Characters of Men. It is equally remarkable for 
exactness of method with the rest. But the nature 
of the subject, which is less philosophical* makes ii 
capable of being analysed in a much narrower com 
pass. 



*Tis strange, the miser shonld his cares c 
To gain those riches he can ne'er enjoy : 
Is it less strange, the prodigal should waste 
His wealth, to purchase what he ne'er can tasta 7 
Not for hitnself he sees, or hears, or eats ; 
Artists must choose his pictures, naasio, meate i 
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He bays for Topbaia drawiogB and designs ; 
For Pembroke stataes, dirty gods, and coins ; 
Rare monkish manuscripts for Heame alone ; 
And books for Mead, and butterflies for Sloane • IC 
Think we all these are for himself? no more 
Than his fine wife, alas 1 or finer whore. 

For what has Virro painted, built, and planted 7 
Only to show how many tastes he wanted. 
What brought sir Visto's ill>got wealth to waste ? 
Some demon whisperM * Visto ! have a taste.' 
Heaven visits with a taste the wealthy fool, 
And needs no rod but Ripley with a rule. 
See ! sportive fate, to punish awkward pride, 
Bids Bubo build, and sends him such a guide : 90 
A standing sermon at each year*s expense, 
That never coxcomb reach'd magnificence. 

You show us Rome was glorious, not profiise, 
Aad pompous buildings once were things of use ; 
Yet shall, my lowi, your just, your noble rules 
Fill half the land with imitating fools ; 
Whose random drawings from your sheets shall take. 
And of one beauty, many blunders make; 
Load some vain church with old theatric state, 
Turn arcs of Triumph to a garden gate ; 30 

Reverse yonr ornaments, and hang them all 
On some patch'd dog-hole eked with ends of wall ; 
Then clap four slices of pilaster on *t, 
That laced with bits of rustic makes a front; 
Shall call the winds through long arcades to roar, 
Proud to catch cold at a V^enetian door: 
Conseious they act a true Palladian part, 
And if they starve, they starve by rules of art. 

Oft have you hinted to your brother peer, 
A certain truth which many buy too dear ; 40 

Something there is more needful than expense. 
And something previous e'en to taste — 'tis sense. 
Good sense, which only is the gift of Heaven, 
And, though no science, fairly worth the seyen : 
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A light which in yonrself you must perceive ; 
Jones and Le Ndtre have it not to give. 

To build, to plant, whatever you intend, 
To rear the column, or the arch to bend. 
To swell the terrace, or to sink the grot. 
In all, let Nature never be forgot : dC 

But treat the goddess like a modest fair, 
Nor over-dress, nor leave her wholly bare ; 
Let not each beauty every where be spied, 
Where half the skill is decentlj^io hide. 
He gains all points, who pleasingly confounds, 
Surprises, varies, and conceals the bounds. 

Consult the genius of the place in all: 
That tells the waters or to rise or fall ; 
Or helps the ambitious hill the heavens to scale, 
Or scoops in circling theatres the vale ; 60 

Calls in the country, catches opening glades. 
Joins willing woods, and varies shades from shadei; 
Now breaks, or now directs, the intending lines, 
Prints as you paint, and as yon work designs. 

Still foUow sense, of every art the soul : 
Parts answering parts shall slide into a whole, 
Spontaneous beauties all around advance, 
Start e*en from difficulty, strike from chance : 
Nature shall join you ; time shall make it grow 
A work to wonder at — ^perhaps a Stow. 70 

Without it, proud Versailles ! thy glory falls ; 
And Nero*s terraces desert their walls ; 
The vast parterres a thousand hands shall make, 
Lo ! Cobham comes, and floats them with a lake: 
Or cuts wide views through mountains to the plain, 
You 'II wish your hill or sheltered seat again. 
E'en in an ornament its place remark, 
Nor in a hermitage set Dr. Clarke. 
Behold Viliario's ten years' toil complete, 
His quincunx darkens, his espaliers meet ; 8C 

Tlie wood supports the plain, the parts unite. 
And strengtli of shade contends with strength of light ; 
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A wayin^ gloom the bloomy beds display, 
Blushing in bright diversities of day, 
With silver-quivering rills meander'd o'er— 
Enjoy them, yoti t Villario can no more : 
Tired of the scene parterres and foantains yield, 
He finds at last he better likes a field. 

Through his young woods how pleased Sabinus 
Or sat delighted in the thickening shade, [stray'd, 
With annual joy the reddening shoots to greet, 
Or see the stretching branches long to meet ! 
His son*8 fine taste an opener vista loves. 
Foe to the Dryads of his father's groves ! 
One boundless green, or flourishM carpet views, 
With all the mournful family of yews : 
The thriving plants ignoble broomsticks made. 
Now sweep those alleys they were bom to shade. 

At Timon's villa let us pass a day, 99 

Where all cries out, ' What sums are thrown away !* 
So proud, so grand ; of that stupendous air, 
Soft and agreeable come never there. 
Greatness, with Timon, dwells in such a drought 
As brings all Brobdignag before your thought. 
To compass this, his building is a town, 
His pond an ocean, his parterre a down : 
Who but must laugh, the master when he sees, 
A puny insect, shivering at a breeze t 
Lo, what huge heaps of littleness around ! 
The whole a labour*d quarry above ground. 110 

Two Cupids squirt before ; a lake behind 
Improves the keenness of the northern wind. 
His gardens next your admiration call. 
On every side you look, behold the wall ! 
No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene : 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother. 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 
The suffering eye inverted nature sees, . 
Trees cut to statues, statues thick as trees ; 120 

20 
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WkH 9re a fountain never to be play'd, 
Kw^ ...y ere a summer-house that knows no shade ; 
'lo'v iunphitrite sails through myrtle bowers ; 
IWe gladiators fighti or die in flowers ; 
JnwaterM see the drooping sea-horse moaxn, 
Ind swallows roost in Nilus' dusty urn. 
My lord advances with majestic mien, 
Smit with the mighty pleasure to be seen : 
But soft — by regular approach — ^mp^yet— 
First through the length of yon l[6t terrace sweat ! 19C 
And when up ten steep slopes ^ou *ve dragged your 
Just at his study door he'll bles^our eyes, [thighi, 

His study ! with what authors is it stored ? 
In books, not authors, curious is my lord ; 
To all their dated backs he turns you round ; 
These Aldus printed, those Du Sueil has bound ! 
liO, some are vellum, and the rest as good, 
For all his lordship knows, but they are wood ! 
For Locke or Milton, *tis in vain to look : 
These shelves admit not any modem book. 140 

And now the chapers silver beU you hear, 
That summons you to all the pride of prayer : 
JJght quirks of music, broken and uneven. 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven. 
On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio or Laguerre^ 
Or gilded clouds in fair ejqpansion lie. 
And bring all Paradise before your eye. 
To rest, the cushion and soft dean invite, 
Who never mentions hell to ears polite. IM 

But, hark ! the chiming clocks to dinner call 
A hundred footsteps scrape the marble hall : 
The rich buffet well-colour'd serpents grace, 
And gaping Tritons spew to wash your face. 
Is this a dinner ? this a genial room ? 
No, 'tis a temple, and a hecatomb. 
A solemn sacrifice perform'd in state t 
Vou drink by measure, and to minutes etL 
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So quick requires each flying course, you *d swear 
Sancho*8 dead doctor and his wand were there. 160 
Between each act the trembling salvers ring, 
From soup to sweet wine, and God bless the king. 
In plenty stafviog, tantalised in state, 
And complaisantly help'd to all I hate, 
Treated, caress'd, and tired, I take my leave, 
Sick bfjiis civil pride from mom to eve ; 
I curse such lavish cost and little skill, 
And swear no day jtHi ever pass'd so ill. 

Yet hence the ^oobare clothed, the hungry fed ; 
Health to himself, Illl to his i^nts bread, 170 

The labourer bears : what his VR heart denies, 
His charitable vanity supplies. 

Another age shall see the golden ear 
Imbrown the slope, and nod on the parterre, 
Deep harvests bury all his pride has plann*d. 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land. 

Who then shall grace, or who improve the soil ? 
Who plants like Batfaurst, or who builds like Boyle. 
*Tis use alpne that sanctifies expense, 
And splendour borrows all her rays from sense. 180 

His father*s acres who enjoys in peace, 
Or makes his neighbours glad if he increase : 
Whose cheerful tenants bless their yearly toil, 
Yet to their lord owe more than to the soil ; 
Whose ample lawns are not ashamed to feed 
The milky heifer and deserving steed ; 
Whose rising forests, not for pride or show. 
But future buildings, future navies, grow : 
Let his plantations stretch from down to down, 
First shade a country, and then raise a town. 190 

You, too, proceed ! make falling arts your care, 
Erect new wonders, and the old repair ; 
Jones and Palladio to themselves restore, 
And be whate'er Vitruvius was before : 
Till kings call fi)rth the idea of your mind, 
(Fh>ud ro accomplish what sik^ hands designed ;) 
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Bid harbofunopeni public wajrt extend. 
Bid temples worthier of the God ascend ; 
Bid the broad arch the dangerons flood contain. 
The mole projected break the roaring main ; 200 
Back to his bounds their subject sea command, 
And roll obedient rivers throaghthe land: 
These hononrs peace to happy Britain brings ; 
These are imperial works, and worthy kinga . 



•LE V. 



TO MR. ADDISON. 

Occasioned hf his Ditdogues on Medals. 



This was originally written in the year 1715, when 
Mr. Addison intended to public his book of medals; 
it was some time before he was socr^i^ of state ; 
but not published till Mr. Tickell's edition of his 
works; at which time his verses on Mr. Craggs, 
which conclude the poem, were added, viz. in 1720. 

As the third Epistle treated of the extremes of 
avarice and profusion ; and the fourth took up one 
particular branch of the latter, namely, the vanity of 
expense in people of wealth and quality, and was 
therefore a corollary to the third ; so this* treats of 
one circumstance of that vanity, as it appears in thi 
common collectors of old coin ; and is, therefore, . 
corollary to the fourth. 



See the wild waste of all-devouring years! 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appeare ! 
With nodding arches, broken temples spread ! 
The very tombs now vanish*d like their dead ! 
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Ffflperisu wonden raised on nations spoil'd. 
Where mix'd with slaves the groaning martyr toilM 
Huge theatres, that now unpeopled woods, 
Now drain'd a distant country of her floods . 
Fanes, which admiring gods with pride surrey ; 
Statues of men, scarce less alive than they ! 10 

^mne felt the sileni stroae oi' mouldering age, 
' >^Ske hostile fury, some religious rage : 

Barbarian bhnaness. Christian zeal conspire, 

jJssfi papai piety, andif^othic fire. 

Perhaps by itaoMm ruins saved from flame. 

Some buried marble half pre«^fl|KVame ; 

ffj^ That name the learned witji fliHIKpute pursue, 

^^'^n4 give to Titus old Veapa«an'Hi|t^. 

Ambition sigh'dlnphe found in vain to trust 
The faithless column and the crumbling bust ; 20 
Huge moles, whose shadow stretch'd from shore to 

shore, 
Their ruiiMd^erish'd, and their place no more! 
ConvincedTBhe nowjcontracts her vast design, 
And all hW txiumph^^nnk into a coin. 
A narrow OrAeacn crowded conquest keeps, 
Beneath her palm here sad Judea weeps. 
Now scantier limits the proud arch confine. 
And scarce are seen the prostrate Nile or Rhine ; 
A small Euphrates through the piece is roll*d. 
And little eagles wave their wings in gold. 90 

The medal faithful to its charge of fame, 
Through plimes and ages oears each form ana 

nan^e: 
In one short view subjected to our eye, 
Gods, emperors, heroes, sages, beauties, lie. 
With sharpened sight pa.e antiquaries pore, 
The inscription value, but the rust adore. 
This the blue varnish, that the green '^eara, 
The sacred rust of twice ten hundred years ! 
To gain Pescennius one employs his schemes. 
One grasps a Cecrops in ecstatic dreams. 40 
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Poor Vadius, long with learned spleen devoui'd. 
Can taste no pleasure since his shield was scour'd . 
And Curio, restless by the fair one's side, 
Sighs for an Otho, and neglects his bride. 

Theirs is the vanity, the learning thine : 
Touch'd by thy hand, again Rome's glories shine ; 
Her gods and godlike heroes rise to view, 
And all her faded garlands bloom anew. 
Nor blush these studies thy regard engage : 
These pleased the fathers of poetic rage : 50 

The verse and s cuMu re bore an equal part, 
And art iefle9tecl|^ks to art. 

Oh, when sha^PKin, conscious of her claim. 
Stand emulous dfuxetk and Roman fame? 
In living medals see her wars eflrell'd, 
And vanquish'd realms supply recording gold ? 
Here, rising bold, the patriot's honest face; 
There, warriors frowning in historic brass : 
Then future ages with delight shall see j^ 
How Plato's, Bacon's, Newtoi^ looks agree ; 60 
Or in fair series laurellM bards te i^ovi,# 
A Virgil there, and here an Addison. ' 
Then shall thy Craggs (and let me call him mine) 
On the cast ore, another Polho, shine ; 
With aspect open shall erect his head, 
And round the orb in lasting notes be read, — 
Statesman, yet friend to truth ! of soul sincere, 
In action faithful, and in honour clear; 
Who broke no promise, served no private end, 
Who gain'd no title, and who lost no friend : 70 
Ennobled by himself, by all approved. 
And praised, unenvied, by the muse he loved * 



END OF VOL. 1. 
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